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EUGENICS 

Bt casl eastok wnutAHS 

How can we produce superior children? Wfaat 
is a eugenic child? 

Simply speaking, the eugenic child is one 
that is well bom. 

Now the first thing necessary to produce a perfect 
diild is to produce a perfect paioit — or as nearly per- 
fect OS possible for the family stock to which he belongs. 
There are not many who are all that it is possible for 
them to be from a physical standpoint, internally clean, 
functionally vigorous, organically active. And yet one's 
physical vigor and general cfmdition has an undoubted 
influence upon the quality or at least the vitality of his 
progoiy. Viewed from this standpoint, the whole pre- 
vious life of the iodividual is or should be more or leas 
a prepvation for parenthood. His potentialities in this 
direction are probably influenced somewhat by ante- 
natal conditions, his feeding in infancy, his welfare dur- 
ing the whole period of growth and especially during 
adolescence, which is pure and simple a period of prepa- 
ration for parenthood. 

All influences that affect the nutrition and general 
health of the body at any time probably have some effect 
on the germplann, even thouj^ this effect is nothing 
more than a question of vigor or vitality. All condi- 
tions of hfe may even have something to do with the 
question of fertility or sterility. Among wild animals 
confined i;; zoological collections, and also on "fur 
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10 THE OLYMPIAN SYSTEM 

farms," their sterility in some cases, and lessmed fer- 
tility in others, due to the unnatural life, are significant. 
The question of ill-adapted food seems especially im- 
portant. Professor Houssay of the Sorbonn^ in 
France, found by experiments that fowls fed on a meat 
diet became extinct in a few generations. Dr. Chalmers 
Watson's experiments in England in 1906 showed that 
rats fed on a meat diet tended to become sterile, with 
diminished power of lactation and other general deterio- 
ration. And there remains the question as to whether 
too much meat eating may not have a similar effect on 
the human race, though the excessive refinement and 
denaturing of so many of our common foods would 
probably have as much or more to do with tendencies of 
this kind. It has been suggested that orer-nutrition, 
combined with luxuzy, might tend to reduce fertilily. 
Of course the point is, in this connection, that reduced 
fertility doubtless means inferior offspring at the same 
time, when there is offspring. Dr. C. W. Saleeby sug- 
gests that the widespread failure of breast feeding' 
among women may indicate a general decline or weaken- 
ing of the reproductive function. Unquestionably it is 
associated with more or less lowered vitality or faulty 
nutrition. 

In short, aH conditions that raise or lower the general 
vitality of the body probably have some effect also on 
the vitality of the germ plasm, and while the faculties 
and temperamental qualities of the offspring may not be 
altered in that way, yet it may mean a great deal in 
determining the amount of physical vigor with which 
one gets his start in life. 

For this reason the age of the parent is a matter to 
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EUGENICS 11 

be considered. ^In the ease of women, at least, Kature 
has to some extent provided for this by limiting the 
child-bearing possibilities to a period of life when her 
energies are at the highest, though she seems to hare 
made a mistake by placing the first possibilities of repro- 
duction too early. Very early parenthood is not de- 
sirable. Satisfactory fruit is yielded only by tbe tree 
that has had an opportunity to reach maturity before 
bearing, and this is a rule that holds good throughout 
all vegetable and animal life. 

The truth probably is that the age at which the best 
children will be produced is the time of greatest phy- 
siological energy, and this of course generally means 
the first few years after reaching complete maturity. 
Remember that this does not mean attaining full stature. 
Maturity in men may be reached in some cases any- 
where between twenty-five and thirty years of age, and 
in women perhaps two or three years earlier. Any time 
of life when their vitality is at its maximum would be 
the proper time, whether or not it conforms to this rule 
of the best age for parenthood. 

It is quite true that we do not know as much about 
eugenics yet as we should like to know. It is quite true 
that it is much more difficult to breed human beings 
for certain results than it is to breed race horses or 
Plymouth Rocks. And yet the principles are the same 
in both instances. The difficulty, where human beings 
are «)ncemed, arises largely frcnn the fact that the 
human animal is not merely an animal, but has so many 
mental and moral aspects that the problem becomes 
correspondingly more complex. And yet these mental 
characteristics or capacities, being the expression in each 
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case of the brain and nerve oigantzationof the indi- 
vidual, are transmitted precisely according to the same 
laws of inheritance which govern the various other bodily 
diaracteristics. 

The different characteristics and traits, bodily, men- 
tal and temperamental, are not transmitted as a whole, 
but in the form of isolated units of character, spoken of 
commonly as unit characters, or character units. Each 
individual is made up of a total of these unit characters, 
but they are found in different combinations in differoit 
individuals. And since there were many different char- 
acter units among the parents and grandparents, some 
of these are inherited by a particular child and some 
are not. Further, while an individual realizes in his 
own person and character only a part of the traits and 
faculties that are found among his many ancestral lines, 
yet he carries in his germ plasm other of these traits 
which he is as likely to transmit to his children as those 
whidi are manifested in himself. From which, of course, 
it appears that one can really get a better idea from the 
study of the grandparents than of the parents as to 
the possibilities that one may expect in children. 

For the present, one of our difficulties in the field 
of eugenics is to know just what are character units, and 
while something has been learned in this direction, there 
is still a vast amount of study and investigation to be 
pursued before anything positive c&n be said on a great 
many questions. I am not going to attempt any tech- 
nical discussion of these things. However, it may be 
said that there is nothing more certain and persistent 
than the force of heredity, and if a certain individual 
comes from a family stock that is sound and vigorous. 
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characterized l^ energy and ability, and free from 
serious defects of mind or body, then we may absolutely 
depoid upon it that his offspring will be sound and 
capable, reflecting the qualities found in his ancestors, 
provided he mates with someone of equally good ante- 
cedents. It is all a matter of cause and effect. An idiot, 
for instance, is not an accident. A healthy couple in 
whose families there have never been feeble-minded or 
defective children could not possibly produce an idiot, 
except through the influence of alcohol, syphilis or some 
"race poison." And you can depend upon that. You 
don't need to be a scientist, nor technically versed in 
the problems and mysteries of heredity, to size this thing 
up to a certain extent. All you need is a little common 
sense. And if you wish to get a general idea of what 
you can expect in the way of children by marriage with 
a certain person, just look over the parents, brothers, 
sisters, relatives, and if possible, especially the grand- 
parmts of that person, and balance their general quali- 
ties with those of your own family. For instance, if your 
intended is musical and her family generally distin- 
guished for musical talent, and if you and your family 
are also musical, you can count upon having very mu- 
sical children by this mating. In another case, if some 
of the parents and grandparents are musical and some 
are not, some of the children will be musical .and 
some will not be. And there you have the heredity 
aspect of the problem as simply as I know bow to state 
it, without going into the Mendelian laws. 

Contrary to an impression that seems to have spread 
in many quarters, it is not the desire of the eugenists to 
tell people that ibey may or may not marry. The 
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eugenist program is diiefly educational, so that people 
may know for themselves whom it may be best for 
them to marry, and-so that such a public opinion will be 
built up that no one would think of contracting a mar- 
riage that was not eugenic It is not the marriage but 
the parenthood that is to be regretted in certain cases. 
Marriage may be highly desirable in some instances 
where parenthood is not. 

Where certain extreme types of degeneracy are con- 
cerned, it certainly is desirable to exert some influence, 
whether of a rigidly preventive or merely persuasive 
nature, to check their multiplication. Most eugenists 
seem to believe in the strictly preventive means of segre- 
gation or sterilization. It is all very clever to ask a^ 
to who is to be the judge of fitness or unfitness, and 
to add that the would-be judge who declares others to 
be unfit may himself be unfit That sounds plausible 
enough, as related to those of average qualities for whom 
such a program was never intended, but probably even 
those who ask such a question — as some have asked it — 
would not seriously advise the mating and reproduction 
of a pair of the feeble-minded, who are incapable of 
producing anything but a feeble-minded offspring. 
Have we the right to give life to those who are only half 
made up, and who therefore can only suffer? Or is it 
right that we should permit such life to be given, throng 
ignorance and stupidity? What, indeed, are we going 
to do with the growing strains of degeneracy? That, 
however, is part of the national aspect of eugenics, 
whereas it is my purpose here to deal with the more 
personal aspects of it. The question is to know what 
each one of us can do to have superior childroi. 
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It is really a question of two factors, that of heredity 
on the one hand and of nutrition, care and environment 
on the other. It is a question of "nature and nurture/' 
as they sometimes say. On the one hand we are limited 
by heredity as to the possibilities of our o£Fspring. But 
on the other hand, where nurture is concerned, we are 
not limited in our control of aU those factors that deter- 
mine whether or not the innate possibilities of the indi- 
vidual are realized. It is quite true that we can not, 
merely by promoting health and nutrition and providing 
ideal conditions, evolve an artist or inventor out of a 
near-ape. But there are some things that we can do. 
Every child should be a manifestation of the very best 
and fullest possibilities of the stock from which be came, 
and should not come into the world burdened with weak- 
nesses and defects, mental, nervous or physical, because 
of hostile influences. 

It is true enou^ that it is not every one who can 
hope to have eugenic children. But those who would be 
undesirable as parents because of imsatisfactoiy heredity 
are realfy a comparatively small percentage, and most 
people, probably ninety-five per cent or perhaps even 
more, would make satisfactory parents under proper 
conditions. Of course no one should attempt to become 
a parent except under proper conditions. And I am 
writing this not for the few weeds in. the human popula- 
tion, but for the many who are normal, healthy repre- 
sentatives of the race. I am speaking for the average 
man and woman. The average human stock is, on the 
whole, pretty good stock, for it represents the surviving 
strains of those who have be^en on the earth for a mil- 
lion years. In all that time the weak and the degenerate 
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have been dying off. Probab!^ some of tiie best strains 
of human blood have disappeared as well, but you can 
be sure that the sumvors in the strenuous struggle for 
existence that has been going on around this globe are 
not the worst Some are far from brilliant, but for the 
most part they are substantial, and in many cases their 
possibilities have been obscured by lack of opportunities. 
And probably most of the really superior types of the 
past are still represented among us. So that the average 
man or woman, without any special defects, should be 
capable of having first class children. 

Again, what is a eugenic child? Not necessarity a 
genius, not necessarily a prodigy in size or muscular 
strength, but a normal child, mentally and physically 
sound. We should not strive for genius. Genius is 
really the result of a peculiar combination of traits or 
faculties, a combination that, when attained, is likefy* 
to be an accidental result. Such a combination could 
not foe predicted even when the quahties making it pos- 
sible were present in the parents, because the essential 
unit characters might not happen to combine in just the 
right way in any son or daughter. So we need not think 
about genius. It is going a long ways if we can make 
sure of talent and ability in our children, which is a 
simple matter of heredity. Ability runs in families. 
And aside from that, what we want are well-balanced 
and vigorous youngsters. 

It may be said that most influences that affect the 
body of the parent, while they may lessoi the vitality 
of ^e germ plasm, do not ^ter the character of the 
germ and prevent normal offspring. For instance, if a 
man has an arm taken off in an accid^t or loses his 
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eyesight hy an explosion, his children will be bom with 
both aims and with normal eyesight. But an inborn 
defect of sight would be passed on. It is the qiulities 
that one is bom with that he passes on down to pos> 
terity, thou^ there is also much evidence that increased 
parental development, mental and physical, is trans- 
mitted. Apart from such increase of one's powers, 
however, ordinary influences do not stamp themselves 
on the germ plasm. The exceptions are fomid in the 
so-called race poisons, which include syphilis, alcohol, 
lead, and doubtless various other narcotics and poisons. 
These so pemneate the structures and tissues of the body 
that they even reach and saturate the germ plasm, so 
that the child of such a parent is deprived of his natural 
birthri^t of health, strength, aAd sound mentality. 

Syphilis is the most terrible of all of these. It is 
the only disease that is directly inherited. The other 
venereal plague, gonorrhea, has a two-fold eugenic sig- 
nificance, first, in its influence in causing steriLty, and 
second in its danger of causing blindness in new-bom 
infanta. 

To have eugenic children, parents must be free from 
taints of this kind. 

The old-fashioned theory of the danger of "mark- 
ing" a child by shocks and frights and sights is an out- 
worn superstition, for there is and can be nothing in it, 
but one can poison the unbom child through the moth- 
er's blood the same as it is nourished through that 
channel And when it comes to "marking" the child 
with health and vitality and strong nerves as a result 
of good food and exercise and sleep, we can not say 
too much. The woman who sits indoors to study philoso- 
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pby throu^ the mistaken idea that she will thus make 
her child a philosopher, or to study music to make him 
a musician, should forget all about it and spend her 
time outdoors so that he may be vigorous and strong, 
and thus able to make tbe most of any faculties that be 
may have inherited. All of his characteristics are deter- 
mined at the time of conception, and from that time 
until birth it is a question of nutrition, oxygen, elimina- 
tion and freedom from poisonous influences. The preg- 
nant woman should not even use tea or coffee. Even 
the sex is determined at conception, and efforts to in- 
fluence it are useless. 

Some scientists have recently thought that they were 
approaching the secret of sex determination, but all 
claims to progress in this direction should be taken with 
a grain of salt. They are a long ways from it, rest as- 
sured. It has often been thought that better nutrition 
favors girls, and that less nutrition is inclined to produce 
boys, but the only practical result of a theory of that 
kind would be for a foolish pair of parents to deprive 
themselves of the proper amount of nutrition in the idea 
that they could thus make sure of having a boy, and thus 
deprive their offspring of vitality. And with an even 
chance of its being a girl at that. Another theory that 
the time of conception, whether following immediately 
after the menstrual period or several days after, is a fac- 
tor in determining sex, remains as it probably always will 
remain, only a theory. It is best to ignore this question 
of determining sex, and let the offspring, wheth^ boy 
or girl, have the benefit of the best health and the purest 
blood that the parents can attain through intelligent 
physical culture. 
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ALCOHOL AND EUGENICS 

Bt CABL BASTON WHilAUS 

YOU have often seen an intoxicated man. And 
you've laughed at him. 

Tou have seen him stagger unsteadily along 
the sidewalk, and lean uncertainly against a lamp-post. 
You've noted his blear-eyed look, the weak and tone- 
less features, the relaxation of his muscles, his partial 
or sometimes almost complete paralysis. You have ob- 
served the muddled state of his brain, his insanity, his 
imbecility. And as you looked you have seen him clum- 
sify lose his hold and glide grotesquely into the gutter. 

And you have laughed. 

And through your laughter you have looked upon 
him with disgust. And then you have passed on, dis- 
missing the spectacle from your mind's eye with the 
cheering thought that the condition is only temporary. 
In a day or two he will be all right, or practically so. 

But— 

Did it ever occur to you that while his drunken state 
of debility and idiocy may be a more or less temporary 
condition, it may be the cause of passing down to a son 
or a daughter a condition of debility or idiocy that will 
not be temporary — a condition of feeble-mindedness, 
insanity, paralysis or deformity that will he life-long? 
Did that ever occur to you? 

Alcohol and eugenics. Is there any phase of the 
alcohol question more important? Everybody knows 
that we have far too many mental and physical defect- 
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ires, too many criminals, too many good-for-nothings. 
But outside of these we have far too many men and 
women of mediocre caliber, and far too few of those 
shining lights that rise abore the mental level of the 
crowd. Why does not the human race improve? There 
are great gains in our social heredity, our knowledge, 
our institutions, our machinery. Why not an improve- 
ment in our brain heredity? Authorities regard our in- 
tellectual level as considerably below that of the ancient 
Athenians. Why? 

The problem is without doubt complex. But there 
is good reason to suspect that the chronic poisoning of 
the human race through narcotics, particularly throu^ 
alcohol and tobacco, has been in part responsible for otir 
failure in the matter of racial development. Worse than 
that, there is good reason to believe that these narcotics 
are responsible for a degree of degeneracy that threatens 
racial extinction, at least of those strains affected. 

At this point in the discussion an imaginary chorus 
of tipplers, brewers, distillers and bartenders will cry 
out, "Rubbish 1 Prove itl" 

Every once in a while one is confronted with the 
problem of demonstrating, or proving, something that 
should not need to be proved, because it is obvious or 
self-evident. In this respect, however^ science is some- 
thing hke the law. 

The question is somewhat complicated by the theory 
that alcoholism, instead of being the cause of degeneracy, 
may be only one of its symptoms, the manifestation of a 
neuropathic constitution. To prove anything, therefore, 
it would be necessary to eliminate all other possible fac- 
tors that might be responsible for, or contribute to, the 
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condition of mental or physical defect in any case. And 
this is not always easy. 

If parental alcoholism is responsible for the produc- 
tion of inferior offspring, it is because of some injury 
to, or change in, the parental germ celL The chromatic 
material, or chromosomes, in the germ cells carry those 
potential qualities which we call "heredity." If this 
chromatic material is healthy, hereditary quahties are 
transmitted in a normal manner. But it is possible to 
injure the chromosomes through poisoning or devitaliz- 
ing influences. There are various infectious diseases 
wiacii are capable of accomplishing such a result, tem- 
porarily at least. The disease, syphilis, is the most con- 
spicuous of these, being universally known as a race 
poison because it affects the germ plasm itself, resulting 
in sterility, abortion, stillborn children, early infant mor- 
tality, and deformity or mental deficiency in most of the 
surviving children. Alcohol appears to be the other 
most conspicuous race poison, having a similar injurious 
^ect upon the germ cell. 

Various studies have been carried on with the idea 
of developing the facts of the case. Probably the most 
interesting and convincing have been those of Dr. 
Charles R. Stockard, Professor of Anatomy, Cornell 
Universily Medical College, New York. Doctor Stock- 
ard carried cm a series of experiments on guinea pigs 
extending over a period of more than five yean, which 
demonstrated a definite injury to the germ cells, at least 
in these animals, as a result of alcoholic treatment. The 
results, in the form of sterility, early abortion, stillborn 
litters, early mortality, and weakness, deformity and 
nervous diseases in the survivors, followed uniformly. 
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whether the alcohol treatment was administered prior 
to conception, to either parent or to both. 

Doctor Stockard, through these experiments, further 
shoved that not only did the immediate descendants of 
the alcoholized animals suffer in this way, but that the 
second, third and fourth generations, although them- 
selves not treated with alcohol, had retained the power 
of transmitting the conditions of weakness or defect, 
in turn, to their young. In fact, the grandchildren 
showed degeneracy to an extent even greater than that 
of the immediate offspring of the alcoholized guinea pigs. 

It was foimd that the introduction of alcohol into 
the stomach disturbed digestion and upset the health 
of the animals very seriously. Naturally animals with 
disturbed digestion would not offer a completely satis- 
factory test. For this reason the treatment was admin- 
istered through inhalation of alcohol fumes. Care was 
taken to insure that any results secured would be due 
exclusively to the alcohol and, for this reason, thor- 
oughly healthy stock was used. Not only that, but two 
entirely different stocks from different sources, obtained 
one and one-half years apart, in 1910 and 1912, respec- 
tively, were employed in the experiments. Also each 
animal used was tested by one or more normal matings 
before being introduced into the experiment. Only 
those giving normally strong offspring were selected. 
The results of the experiment were finally checked off 
in a comparison with the normal breeding of the same 
stock, untreated with , alcohol. 

An interesting development, which tends to onpha- 
size the race poisoning effect of alcohol, is found in the 
fact that the animab treated did not themselves appear 
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to suffer in any marked degree. That is, the direct 
effects of the alcohol, aside from the temporary drowsi- 
ness, stupidity, or stimulation of the animals, did not 
inTolve any material impainnent of their general health. 
The alcoholized animals were usually fat, but otherwise 
apparently in fairly good condition. The fact that the 
offspring of these animals suffered seems to suggest that 
the injury to the germ plasm is out of all proportion 
to the visible impairmoit of the health of the alcohol 
consumer himself. It leads one to the conclusion that 
even though a man may personally withstand the de- 
structive influence of alcohol with considerable success, 
he may. nevertheless, be entirely imfit for parenthood. 
Another very significant result of the experiments 
is seen in the far greater injury accomplished by the 
alcoholic treatment of either parent before conception, 
as compared vrith the results of alcoholism after con- 
ception, that is to say, during pregnancy. In the first 
case, the germ cell itself is damaged. In the second 
instance the parental germ cells were normal and 
healthy and the alcoholic treatment during pregnancy 
may be regarded as having been simply a matter at 
unfavorable environment. The results of these experi- 
m^its indicate that normal and healthy seed is appar- 
ently more important than environment, or what is 
often called "nurture." As a matter of fact, the treat- 
ment during pregnancy did not cause any material or 
apparent injury in the cases studied. This does not 
mean that alcohol, during pregnancy, in the case of the 
human mother would not be detrimental. It only means 
that in the' guinea pig, at least, the poisoning of the germ 
cell before conception is infinitely more detrimoital. 
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In one group of experiments alcoholized males were 
mated with npimal females. The tendency towards 
sterility is clearly shown by the 40 per cent of n^^tive 
results (failure to conceive) and early abortion. Still- 
bom litters resulted to the extrait of 10^ per coit. In 
just half of these matings were living litters brought 
forth and of these, containing in all 91 young, 89, or 
48 per cent, died soon after birth. Counting those still- 
bom, S7 full-term litters resulted, 4n all 111 young. Of 
these 59, or 58 per cent, died at birth or socm after, 
and only 52 individuals, or 47 per cent, survived. Al- 
most all of the offspring were excitable, nervous animals, 
four were paralyzed and three showed gross deformities 
of the eyes. 

The results of the experiments in mating normal 
males with alcoholized females were only slightly better. 
The mating of alcoholized males with alcoholized females 
was naturally most unfavorable of all. To give figures 
covering all of these experiments would ta^e up con- 
siderable space and might prove tedious to many read- 
ers. Full particulars will be found in Doctor Stockard's 
article "The Hereditary Transmission of Degeneracy 
and Deformities hy the Descendants of Alcoholized 
Mammals," published in the Interstate Medical Journal, 
June, 1916. (Metropohtan Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 

So far the experiments demonstrated that the chro- 
mosomes in the germ cell, whether In the case of the 
spermatazoon or the ovum, may be injured or so changed 
by alcohol as to give rise to abnormal or faulty devdop- 
ment in the offspring. But what is of equal, if not 
greater, significance is the evidence that such injury 
may be transmitted for several generations, at least in 
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the case of the guinea pig, or until complete ateriUty 
and extinction finally result. 

Surviving o£fspring of the alcoholized parents were 
subsequently used in a series of experiments in which 
th^ were mated with noimal «.nimft1s and also among 
themselves. These experiments were carried down as 
far as the third generation, with results going from 
bad to worse. In other words, it was found that the 
grandchildren suffered even more than the immediate 
offspring of the alcoholized grandparents, even when 
the second generation was untreated with alcohol and 
mated with noimaJ untreated animals. The figures 
presenting the number and percentages of sterility, 
early abortion, stillborn litters, early mortality, paraly- 
sis, nervous disease and deformity among the survivors, 
become monotonous. We quote a few lines from Doctor 
Stockard's interpretation of his table of statistics : 

"The next line of the table, the tenth, indicates 
further how the effects of the original modification are 
transmitted to the great-grandchildren or tbrou^ three 
generations since the injury. Sixty-two inter se matings 
of F> ftnimnTa gave the results here shown. Almost 
87 per cent of the matings gave negative results or 
early abortions. About 11 per cent of such matings 
gave stillborn litters, 7 in 62 matings, which is renuu-k- 
abty hig^ when compared with any of the above com- 
binaticHis. 

"Thirty-two living litters were produced, containing 
in all 04 young; 81 of these, almost 60 per cent, died 
soon after birth, and only 28 survived. Six of the 81 
that died were paralyzed and unable to stand, while 8 
of tliem, a strikingly high proportion, were grossly de- 
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formed. Six had one or both ^es deformed and two 
were anophthalmic monsters, being completely without 
eyeballs, optic nerves, optic chiasma or any gross signs 
of optic tracts. 

"Sixty-eight full-term young (including those stiU- 
bom) were produced by the F^ matings, but only 28 
of these, or just 84 per cent, were able to survive, while 
about two and one-half times this proportion, or 82 
per cent of the full-term young from control (normal) 
matings, survived as vigorous, healthy individuals. The 
28 living F* animals are all rather weak and degenerate 
and almost completely sterile according to a considerable 
number of careful matings with strong, fertile guinea 
pigs. The alcoholic race seems at this stage of the ex- 
periment about to fade out in the fourth generation, 
whUe normal control lines from the same original stocks 
have passed far beyond this generation, continuing to 
breed normally and showing no signs of degeneracy, 
and never in any case giving rise to a grossly deformed 
animal." 

An interesting feature of the results of the experi- 
ment was found in the production of deformities, 
particularly of the eyes, showing various degrees of 
degeneration, sudi as opaque cornea, cataract, small 
defective eyes, complete absence of one eye and com- 
plete absence of both eyes. In some instances the ani- 
mals became blind a year or more after birth. These 
results parallel certain experiments in which the treat- 
ment of the eggs of fish with solutions of alcohol pro- 
duced similar eye conditions. Practically the same 
results also followed the alcoholic fume treatment of 
hens* eggs before or during incubation. These results 
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surest the probability of a special susceptibility of the 
eyes to injury through parental alcoholism. 

The structural defects manifested in the descendants 
of alcoholized animals are developed most strikingly in 
the central nervous system and the organs of special 
sense. Professor Stockard fomid that the female off- 
spring of alcoholic males were less likely to live and 
suffered more than the male offspring, also that the 
male offspring of alcoholized females were inferior to 
their sisters. 

While it is true that these facts demonstrate only the 
effect of alcohol on guinea pigs, nevertheless they are 
interesting inasmuch as guinea pigs represent a rather 
highly developed type of mammal. But what data have 
we in respect to the influence of parental alcoholism in 
the human race? Impressions on the subject do not 
count. What has science to offer? 

In the same niunber of the Interstate Medical Jonr- 
ntd will be found an article on "The Influence of Alcohol 
on the Progeniture," by Alfred Gordon, M. D., of Phil- 
adelphia; and one on "Alcoholism and Feeble-Minded- 
ness," hy Henry H. Groddard, Research Director at the 
Training School for the Feeble-Minded, at Vineland, 
New Jersey. Doctor Goddard is probably our foremost 
authority on the problem of the feeble-minded. He has 
studied the families of 800 children placed in his institu- 
tion. In all 11,889 relatives have been investigated, 
about 40 to each family. Of these eleven thousand and 
more he finds that 8.2 per cent were alcohohc, using the 
term "alcoholic" as meaning drunkard. In the first 
place, this limitation of the meaning of alcoholism is 
open to question, for it is well known that the chronic 
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ftlcoholism of moderate or steady drinkiDg is fur more 
detrimental than the occasional debauch, with consid* 
erable interv^ of abstinence. In other words, the liver 
and kidneys of the man who becomes "soused" once & 
month will suffer less than the man who drinks mod- 
erately, but daily. The latter is more truly "pickled" 
than the former. 

In considering those families in which alcoholism 
is found. Doctor Goddard raises the question as to pos- 
sible other factors, such as syphilis, insanity and epi- 
lepsy. To reach a scientifically valid conclusion it is, of 
course, necessary to eliminate such other factors. How- 
ever, while the purpose of science is to discover the 
truth, it unfortunately happens that in many cases the 
method^ of science serve beautifully to conceal, or ob- 
scure, the truth. 

At the same time, the attitude of the scientist is 
essentially one of extreme caution. 

Of the 800 families represented by the children in 
.the Vineland school, 160 families showed no alcoholism 
in the immediate parents, parental alcoholism was found 
in 80 families, 60 more showed alcoholism, and also 
paralysis, epilepsy, insanity or syphilis. In many of the 
alcoholic families the condition of f eeble-mindedness was 
strongly hereditary. This, of course, raises the question 
as to whether or not the alcoholism may not have been 
the result of the feeble-mindedness instead of the feeble- 
mindedness being the result of alcoholism. 

Another presentation of the figures yielded more 
significant results. Counting not simply title parents of 
the children in the institution, but every mating found 
among the families represented, th^ were divided into 
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two groups; alcoholic and non-alcoholic. Then count- 
ing the children of the two groups it was found that 81 
per cent of the children of the alcoholic parents were 
feeble-minded, while only 18 per cent of the children 
of the non-alcoholic parents were feeble-minded. It 
was found also that 17.6 per cent of the alcoholic group 
died in infancy as against 8^/4 F^i* *^^^^ ^ ^^^ other 
group. Furthermore, 8 per cent of the conceptions in 
the alcoholic families resulted in miscarriages and of the 
non-alcoholics only 8.5 per cent. 

These figures are very significant, though in Doctor 
Gioddard's view scientifically inconclusive. He feels 
that most feeble-mindedness is accounted for by neuro- 
pathic ancestry, disease and injury, with the possibility 
that in many such instances the addition of alcohol may 
throw the case into the feeble-minded group where with- 
out the alcohol it would liave. escaped. The great diffi- 
culty in Doctor Goddard's mind is the task of eliminat- 
ing the possible other causes of inherited defect, so as 
to place the blame unmistakably upon the alcohol. 

Doctor Gordon, however, takes a less uncertain 
stand. He realizes the importance of caution in collect- 
ing data concerning heredity and the necessity for ex- 
cluding all other factors that might create pathological 
conditions. But, observing the utmost caution, he has 
presented the pedigrees of three families who have been 
most carefully investigated. Each surviving member, 
for instance, was submitted to a Wassermann blood test 
with negative results. The facts in these three families 
point conclusively to alcohol as the only, or at least the 
most conspicuous, agent that created the abnormalities 
in several successive generations. 
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In one of these families in which there was alcohoUsm 
in one parent and grandparent, the grandchildren show 
Tarious degrees of mental deficiency, epilepsy, chorei- 
form movements, tremors, eccentricity and violent tem- 
per, together with instances of miscarriages and dead 
bom children, and only two normal children in a group 
of fourteen children and grandchildren, excluding five 
cases of miscarriage or dead bom. The other two fami- 
lies, likewise, parallel in a striking way the results of 
Doctor Stockard's experiments with alcoholized guinea 
pigs. 

The Bureau of Public Health Education of the New 
York Department of Health has issued a little educa- 
tional pamphlet xmder the title "Do You Love Babies?" 
from which we quote the following paragraphs: 

"In one of the £iu-opean countries it was found that 
when the parents did not touch liquor, only 18 out of 
every IQO of their children died. Parents who drank 
only small amounts lost 23 out of every 100, and heavy 
drinkers lost 82 out of every 100. 

"These are the results of parents using liquor before 
their children are bom. But if people drink before their 
children are bom they don't stop afterward. That means 
that any weakness which babies have at birth is later 
increased by presence of alcohol in the home. If a nurs- 
ing mother habitually drinks much beer or whisky, her 
milk becomes watery and of poor quality, and harmful 
to the baby. But poisoning the babies' food isn't aU 
that alcohol does. It causes the father and mother to 
spend their good money, and so lessens the family bank 
account, which is usually none too large when a bal^ 
arrives. The money spent for liquor should go for 
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wholesome food, warm clothes and decent rooms. 
Finally, to finish the deadly work, alcohol gets such a 
grip on father and mother that baby is neglected, be- 
comes ill and dies. 

"Do you love babies? You can't keep on dnnking 
and have strong babies. Stupefying alcohol or healthy 
babies — ^which? Take your choice." 

On the whole, the case against parental alcoholism 
seems fairly well established. As the matter stands. It 
is still possible for those with an axe to grind to raise 
the question as to whether science has indisputably 
proven the case against alcohol from the standpoint of 
eugoiics. But, for practical people the lesson is clear, 
and the truth — which is greater even than science — is 
evident. 

No one hves for himself alone. No one can say that 
what he does is his own business. He cannot say that 
if he wishes to drink it is his own a£Fair. Each one is 
not only responsible for his personal wblfare, but he 
is at the same time the custodian of the health and lives 
of future representatives of the race. One has no right 
to poiscm or destroy the life of the race of which he — 
being the link between the past and the future — between 
ancestry and posterity — is the temporary guardian. 
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SHOULD COUSINS MARRY! 

Br CAKL EASTON WILLIAMS 

THERE is DO valid religious or superstitious ob- 
jection to cousin marriages. But there is a scien- 
tific, biological reason why many such unions 
should not take place, and why they are contrary to 
the principles of eugenics. The mere fact that a married 
couple are cousins does not necessarily mean that their 
offspring will be defective. The t>bjection lies in the 
danger and likelihood of bringing together two germ 
cells carrying the same defect. It is possible to con- 
ceive of a family so perfect, so absolutely free from 
taints of every kind, that only sound and normal chil- 
dren can be produced by the intermarriage of members 
of that family, no matter how closely related. In fact, 
some families are more nearly perfect in this respect 
than others, and the result is seen in those instances in 
which such marriages turn out well, producing sploidid 
children. 

The subject has been much confused in the past 
through the fact that varying results have been secured 
by different investigators. But these variations are 
really just what one should expect, considering the dif- 
ferences in the human material under observation. 
Statistics are tiresome and tske up space, so I will 
simply say that some reports have shown a high {wr- 
centage of defective children in certain groups of con- 
sanguineous marriages, while the reports of other locali- 
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lies or groups have shown little or no unsatisfactory 
results. 

Again, where the results have been unsatisfactory, 
the character of the defects noted in various localities 
has differed widely, which is also to be expected. In 
one place, consanguinity has produced many deaf-mutes 
and hermaphrodites (the latter being a matter of im- 
perfect or arrested development) ; in other sections the 
results are a high percentage of idiocy and insanity; in 
other districts feeble-mindedness and dullness of mind 
are produced; in another locality it is loss of fecundity 
that follows; dwarfed stature is the penalty in one place 
and in still another it is idiocy and blindness. But where 
there has been fairly complete freedom from taints or 
weaknesses of any kind, the children of cousins will 
average well. The only trouble is that very few of 
us are in a position to know, positively, that our family 
germ plasm, or what they used to call "blood," is en- 
tirely free from any type of defect. 

Various experiments in animal inbreeding have been 
carried on, and, as might have been expected, with vary- 
ing results. Some of these with rats and mice, twenty 
years ago, seemed to point to the conclusion that while 
in many cases inbreeding may not immediately produce 
bad results, yet after a number of generations there is 
a distinct loss of fecundity, and sometimes in size and 
vigor. But more recently the opinion has prevailed 
that most bad results of inbreeding can be avoided by 
the careful selection of the strongest and best animals 
of each generation to become the parents of the next. 
At least the theory has worked out well in the case of 
rats, though not with swine. 
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Dr. Helen Dean King, at the Wistor Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, carried on such an experiment for six years, 
producing about 10,000 inbred rats in twenty-two gen- 
erations. Doctor King started with a stodc litter of 
four albino rats, two males and two females. About 
twenty carefully selected females were taken from each 
generation to continue the experiment, each one being 
mated twice to a brother from the same litter. The re- 
sult has been startling, in that the inbred rats have been 
larger and heavier than the general stock rats from 
which the original parents were taken, the inbred males 
being fifteen per cent heavier. One of these, the largest 
albino rat ever recorded, was the product of six genera- 
tions of this close inbreeding. 

But with larger animals less happy results have been 
obtained. Lord Derby's experiment with nine genera- 
tions of race horses, mating brother and sister, was a 
flat failure. The descendants of a pair of goats inbred 
for nine generations by J. Cossar Ewart, simply "ran 
out." And in the case of swine. In recent experiments 
at the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, even 
careful selection of the best animals of each generaticm 
fop fiurthcr breeding did not prevent failure in every 
line of descent. That's one difference between pigs and 
rats. 

It is too early to set down any rules, but it would 
appear from what we have learned that inbreeding is 
less injurious in the case of the smaller animals, like 
rats and mice, than with the larger and more highly 
evolved species. Very far down in the scale of life it 
would naturally make even less difference. Just as a 
machine of many complicated parts carries more chances 
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of getting out of order than a simple machine of a few 
parts, so a more complex organism carries a larger 
number of channels through which defects of one kind 
or another may be manifested. The plan that served 
in the ease of the rats did not work out in the case of 
the swine. It would probably be even less applicable 
to human life, with its extraordinary complexity. 

It is true enough that the so-called Mendelian laws 
of heredity as applied to distinct traits or unit char- 
acters work out in the human race just as they do in 
roses or in rats, in com or in cattle. But that does 
not mean that inbreeding experiments will work out 
just the same in all species, high and low. Also, we 
must not forget that some defect in the common an- 
cestors woiild have spoiled that pretty experiment with 
the rats. And just there is the point. Any defect or 
abnormality in the common ancestor is likely to re- 
appear in the offspring of cousins and may be intensified. 

We can not go into the technicalities of heredity 
here. It may be sufficient for ordinary purposes to 
say that when a trait is derived from both parents, it is 
a case of duplea; inheritance. When derived from only 
one parent, it is ninplex. Duplex inheritance naturally 
means a stronger degree or development of a particular 
trait. Where crossings of white and red flowers may 
be c(xicemed, red and pink may represent the difference 
between duplex and simplex inheritance of coloring. 
Ija. the mating of cousins, it is likely that in some of 
the children produced there will be duplex inheritance 
of some of the characteristics of the common ancestor. 
Tou can readily see that if this happens to apply to 
some form of ability or aptitude, it may mean excep- 
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tional talent. Just as in the rats, it may mean increased 
size. But when such duplex inheritance applies to scone 
undesirable factor, you can see that it also is accentuated. 
For instance, the weak eyes and poor sight of the com- 
mon great-grandfather may even mean complete blind- 
ness in the great-grandchildren. 

If the germ cell of one parent carries a defect, but 
that of the other parent carries the determiner for a 
normal make-up, then the child resulting from this union 
will be normal in that particular, through simplex in- 
heritance of the necessary character, even though the 
germ plasm of the child will stUl carry the defect. 
That is why outbreeding usually turns out well, even 
when there is some taint in the nature of a defect in 
the family stock of one of the parties. The other sup- 
plies when the one lacks, and the children are normal. 

We must remember, also, that the marriage of per- 
sons from two unrelated but tainted families may he as 
bad as the marriage of cousins, at least if the same type 
of defect prevails in each. If there is a certain neuro- 
pathic strain on both sides, the fact that they are not 
related will not help the situation, for there will almost 
surely be some children, in a large family, that will be 
defective in that direction. But, of course, this does not 
happen so often. When relatives marry, however, the 
chances are great that the weak point will be manifested 
in some of the children. 

Why do not all the children of a given family su£Fer 
the same way? The fact is that no two children of the 
same parents receive precisely the same inheritance. 

Taking everything into consideration, we may say 
that when the stock is sound in every respect, cousin 
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marriages wotild produce very fine childroi, possibly 
with exceptional talent or genius, throu^ duplex inheri- 
tance of some desirable quality or special ability. In 
fact, inbreeding would offer the one surest way in which 
one could hope to reproduce, in equal or greater degree, 
some quality possessed by a gifted individuaL And 
this might often be desirable were it not that possible 
weak points in his make-up might also be brought out 
and much, exaggerated. Furthermore, since it is known 
that what we call genius is often found in connection 
with a constitution more or less unbalanced, the experi- 
xaeat would be a very risky one. In general, the chances 
of bad results make consanguinity inadvisable. It is 
not sufficient that the parents themselves are healthy. 
It is a question of faultless germ plasm. 

What are the chances of unfortunate results in the 
average case? What proportion of the general popula- 
tion carries the possibility of unsound progeny through 
cxinsanguineous marriage? So far as physical abnor- 
malities and disease susceptibility are concerned, I am 
not aware of any data from which we can draw any 
conclusions. We only know that there are great differ- 
ences between families in regard to "resistance" and 
susceptibility to various diseases. But in reference to 
nervous and mental weaknesses, a great deal of light 
bya been thrown upon the subject by a series of studies 
of the heredity of insanity, in the light of the Mendelian 
theory, conducted by A. J. Rosanoff, M. D., and Flor- 
ence I. Orr, B.S., Kings Park State Hospital, Kings 
Park, N. T. The conclusions were that between 1.5 
and 2 per cent^of the general population are affected 
by some neuropathic condition, only one-fourth of these 
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cues showing indications for commitment to sanitariums 
or public institutions, and that about SO per cent of the 
general population, without being actually neuropathic, 
carry the neuropathic taint from their ancestors and 
are capable of transmitting it to tlieir progeny under 
certain conditions. In other words, practically one- 
third of us carry some defect or other in the germ plasm 
or race material of which we are temporarily tiie cus- 
todians. 

Our present point is that outbreeding commonly 
prevents these defects from being manifested. Inbreed- 
ing would bring them out. In outbreeding it may hap- 
pen that both family stocks are defective, but in a 
different way, in which case good results are secured in 
the way of healthy children, each contributing stroigth 
where the other is weak. Inbreeding, on the other hand, 
means that the same defect will be carried on both sides. 

Obviously, the proportion of germ plasm canying 
some defect or other is such as to make consanguineous 
marriage in the general population a menace. The 
"safety first" policy is apparent No writer or speaker 
is justified in declaring that cousin marriages in 
"healthy" families are unobjectionable. Nor is any <me 
warranted in saying that "science justified inbreeding 
in the human race," simply because it has turned out 
well in some experiments with rats. 
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DOES DELAYED PABENTAGE PRODUCE 
SUPERIOR MEN AND WOMEN? 

Bt Db. casfeb l. redfiei^ 

AT some time in the past there was a common an- 
cestor for man and the ape. At that time the 
mental ability of the man was the same as that 
of the ape, because at that time man and the ape were 
the same person. From that common ancestor there 
have survived two main lines of descent, one leading to 
man and the other to the ape of today. 

In the line leading to man, mental ability has in- 
creased little by little so that today the mental ability of 
the man is far above that of the ape. While it may 
not be literally true for each and every generation be- 
tween that common ancestor and man of the present 
time, still we will commit no error if we divide the total 
increase in mental ability by the nutmber of intervaung 
generations and say that each generation in turn was 
a little superior to that which produced it. No>v it hap- 
pens that mental ability is something which is inherited 
— is transmitted from parent to offspring. Take that 
fact with the fact there has been a regular (or irregular) 
increase in mental ability in the generations leading to 
man and it will be seen that each generation in suc- 
cession transmitted to its offspring more than it in- 
herited from its parents. But a parent can not transmit 
something which he does not have. Where and how 
did those generations get that ability which they trans- 
mitted but did not inherit? 

Our cattle are descended from wild stock which 
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man domesticated at some time in the distant past. We 
have Holstein-Friesian cows at the present time which 
will produce their own weight in milk in two weeks* 
time. Milking qualities are known to be inherited, but 
the wild cattle of the past produced no such quantities 
of milk as are now produced by the Holstein-Friesian * 
cows. Young calves could not possibly absorb such vast 
quantities of milk, and it is quite certain that no wild 
animals produce milk vastly in excess of what their off- 
spring can absorb. To get what we have today, gen- 
eration after generation of cows must have trans- 
mitted to their offspring more milk-producing power 
than they inherited from their parents. Where and how 
did those generations of cows get that power which they 
transmitted but did not inherit? 

High speed at the trot is an artificial gait which 
never existed in any breed of horses until forced there 
by the art of man during the nineteenth century. Rxm- 
ning is the natural high speed gait for horses, and 
until very recently, any trotter forced to high speed 
would break into a run. Now we have natural horn 
trotters which will stick to the trot no matter hgw hard 
they are forced. 

Seventy years ago there was only one horse in the 
world capable of trotting a mile in two minutes and 
thirty seconds. Now we have nearly a thousand capable 
of trotting a mile in two minutes and ten seconds. Trot- 
ting power is known to be inherited. We get fast trot- 
ters only from parents having trotting power, and those 
horses which transmit trotting power transmit it with 
great regularity. A few records will indicate how trot- 
ting speed has increased during the past century. 
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EVOT.OTION OF ThOTTINO POWEB — CHAMPIONS AT DlFFEHENT 

Dates 

1818 Boston Blue 3:00 

1830 Bull Calf 2:47% 

1845 Lady Suffolk 2:29i^ 

1859 Flora Temple 2:19% 

1884 Jay-Eye-See 2:10 

1892 Nancy Hanks 2:04 

1912 Uhlan 1 :58 

Look at that table carefully uid consider what it 
means. Clearly, each generation in succession trans- 
mitted to its offspring more trotting power than it in- 
herited from its parents. Where and how did those 
generations get that trotting power which they trans- 
mitted but did not inherit? 

In 1825, Edward Laverack of England bought a 
brace of setters, Ponto and Moll, from a neighbor. It 
Is not recorded that there was anything imusual about 
either Ponto or Moll. Laverack never bought any other 
setters or introduced any outside blood, yet at tiie end 
of forty years of strict inbreeding, the descendants of 
Ponto and Moll were the best setters in the world. 
These setters were hunting dogs, and the good qualities 
of a hunting dog are a combination of both mental and 
physical power. These are inherited qualities. Look- 
ing at the history of the Laverack setters it is evident 
that the successive generations transmitted to their off- 
spring more mental and physical power than they in- 
herited from their parents. Where and how did those 
generations of setters get that mental and phj^sical 
power which they transmitted but did not inherit? 

Within historical times each century has shown the 
existence of a few men, sometimes only one or two, who 
stood out prominently for their superior mental ability. 
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These men arose in all manner of unexpected places 
from ancestors who a few generations previously formed 
part of the ordinary population. In cases where the 
matter can be traced, it is found that these remarkable 
men were culminations of improvements extending over 
several generations, which means that successive genera- 
tions transmitted more than they ijiherited. Where did 
those generations get that "more" whidi they trans- 
mitted? 

In all of these cases those intermediate generations 
acquired before reproducing those things which they 
transmitted but did not inherit, and we have direct evi- 
dence bearing on every one of these cases. To under- 
stand this matter it is necessary to give a little 
consideration to the manner in which acquirements are 
made. With the trotting horse we have the mile track 
and the stop watch by which we measure trotting 
power with extreme, accuracy. With cows we have 
scales for weighing milk and by which we can measure 
milk-producing power with extreme accuracy. We wiU 
take these for illustration because the facts are b^ond 
all dispute. 

It is known that a trotting horse wUI gain in trotting 
power as a result of being trained, and that he will 
not gain if not trained. This power thus gained is some- 
thing "acquired" in the strict meaning of the term. The 
facts show that the amount of trotting power thus ac- 
quired is measured by the amount and quality of trot- 
ting work done, and that a horse will continue to make 
such acquirement as long as trotting work is continued. 
In other articles I have given the records as th^ stand 
at the present time, but in this case we will go back to 
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the records as they stood at the aid of 1900, which is 
hefore trainera specialized so much on very young trot- 
ters. 

Highest Trotting Sked per Mile at End op 1900 

One-year old 2:23 

Two-year-old 2:10% 

Three-year-old 2:08% 

FouFwyear-old 2:(6i4 

Seven-year-old 2:0314 

Going back to still earlier dates, it may be noted 
that Dexter reached his highest speed at the age of 
nine, Maud S. reached hers at the age of eleven, Flora 
Temple readied hers at the age of fourteen, and Gold- 
smith Maid reached hers at the age of seventeen. 

Holstxin-Fhiesian Milk Production. Official Tests, 

Year Ending June 14, 1913 
Ages of Cows Av. Milk in 7 Days 
Under 2 years, 6 months 322.7 pounds 

2 years, D months to 3 years 348.8 pounds 

3 years to 3 years, 6 months 400.3 pounds 

3 years, 6 months to 4 years 418.2 pounds 

4 years to 4 years, 6 months 446.8 pounds , 

4 years, 6 months to 5 years 459.2 pounds ' 

Over 5 years (av. 7 years) 473.8 pounds 

Both of these tables represent official records of re- 
sponsible and reliable associations. The table for the 
CQWS shows what occurs when cowa are regularly milked 
year after year under uniform conditions. The table 
for the horses does not show results of imiform train- 
ing from year to year because those horses raced as 
yearlings have not been trained dtuing later Ufe, and 
those readiing their highest speed at eight or ten or 
older were not trained as colts. It does, however, show 
that a horse will continue to acquire trotting power un- 
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der trotting exercise long after he -has ceased to grow 
in size. 

In the case of the cows, tabulation showed the aver- 
age cow at that date was 4 years, 8 months and 21 days 
old when her calf was bom. In the table given that 
would mean an average milk production of 448.8 pbimds 
in seven days. But taking all of the dams, grandams 
and great-grandams in the pedigrees of the 144 cows 
producing the greatest quantities of milk, it was found 
that they averaged 5 years, 8 months and 18 days old 
when their calves were bom. In the table given that 
would correspond to a milk production of 465.5 pounds 
in seven days. The difference is 16.7 pounds of milk 
per week, and that difference is a numerical measure- 
ment of the average excess acquirements made by each 
and every one of the dams, grandams and great-gran- 
dams in 144 pedigrees before they reproduced in the 
lines leading to the improvements found. 

I took the first 180 trotters to trot a mile in 2:10 and 
extended their pedigrees back to a time in horse history 
when there was no such thing in the world as a 2:80 
trotter. This gave me a large number of generations, 
five in each pedigree, in which it was definitely known 
that each generation tranaooitted to its offspring more 
trotting power than it inherited from its parents. I 
then made a detailed investigation of the life histories 
of the different animals in those generations and com- 
pared what was found there with what was normal in 
ordinary horse breeding operations. That investigation 
showed that those generations, each and every one of 
them without any exception whatever, did in fact ac- 
quire (before repro4ucing) the identical thing whidi 
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llie? transmitted in greater quantity than th^ inherited. 
In those generations which led to the first 180 trotters 
in the 2:10 list, ftnimula scientifically trained and raced 
were from ten to fifteen times as nmnerous as they 
were in ordinary pedigrees of the same dates. Those 
not raced were hard worked road horses averaging about 
forty per ceat above the average age of horse parents. 
They made their acquirements gradually and not rap- 
idly. 

In the case of cows I picked from the official records 
144 cows credited with producing greater quantities of 
milk than any others, and extended their pedigrees back 
to imported stock. Those cows descended from three 
generations of female ancestors averaging thirty-three 
per cent above the normal age for dams in ordinaiy 
pedigrees of the same stock. This shows that these 
large milk producers came from successive generations 
of female ancestors which had acquired an unusual 
amount of milk-producing power before reproducing. 

Bdward Laverack did not buy Ponto and Moll for 
breeding purposes. He bought ihan for himting pur- 
poses, and the records show that he was a very strenuous 
hunter. The records also show a very small number of 
generations in the forty odd years during which 
Laverack kept his dogs. In other words, Laverack 
ctHnpelled each generation of his dogs to acquire by hard 
and long continued work an unprecedented amount of 
that mental and physical development which was char- 
acteristic of his final product. Kach generation in sue* 
cessitm acquired by work the identical thing which it 
transmitted in greater quantity than it inherited. 

It is not known at what ages apes reproduce, but 
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the average time from birth of parent to birth of oflf- 
spring may be assiimed as being in the neighborhood 
of fifteen years. It is certainly more than ten years 
and less than twenty. There will be no error in our 
argument if we assume that the nearest common an- 
cestor of man and ape reproduced at the same age that 
the ape does now. The point to be made is that at 
one time man and ape reproduced at the same average 
age whereas now they reproduce at widely differoit 
ages. 

Going back to the time when man and ape separated, 
our ancestors survived by physical and mental activity 
in securing food and escaping from enemies. As time 
went on man depended more and more upon the use of 
his wits in his struggle for existence. Also as time went 
on, man reproduced at later and later average age until 
now he reproduces at about thirty years from birth of 
parent to birth of offspring. When time between gen- 
erations stretched out in the man line more than it did 
in the ape line, the man acquired more mental develop- 
ment before he reproduced than did the ape, and he 
did this because he was mentally active more years be- 
fore reproducing. The successive generations leading 
to modem man transmitted to offspring more than they 
inherited from their parents, and the generations whidi 
did this are the same generations which acquired, before 
reproducing, the identical thing which they transmitted 
in excess of inheriting. 

Coming now to those rare men of whom we have 
only a few in a century, how were they produced? It 
should be noted that each one had two parents, four 
grandparents, and eight great-grandparents. Also, 
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that they are certainly improvements over their great- 
^andparents. If they were not such improvements, 
then there would be many "rare" cases in a century. 

In looking into the pedigrees of these great men, it 
is foimd that they were sons of parents of nearly all 
ages, but were predominantly sons of elderly parents. 
While we sometimes find comparatively young parents 
in the pedigree of a great man, we never find a suc- 
cession of young parents. !N'either do we ever find an 
intellectually great man produced by an average pedi- 
gree extending over three generations. The great man 
is produced only when the average for three generations 
is on the elderly side of what is normal. The average 
age of one thousand fathers, grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers in the pedigrees of eminent men was found 
to be over forty years. Great men arise from ordinary 
stock only when several generations in succession acquire 
mental development by mental efforts in excess amounts 
before reproducing. 
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PREPAKATION FOR MOTHERHOOD 

Bx EDITB U. B. WILLIAHS 

MANY women seek to avoid motherhood because 
they fear it will rob them of their youth and good 
looks, ruin their figures, impair tiieir hedith and 
lessen their attractiveness. There could be no greater 
mistake, for sterility is far more fatal to good looks 
and youth and health. Most ettremely old women are 
those who have had large families. Maternity is a 
normal function end is condudve to physical maturity. 
Sterility is more often followed by a fading of beauly, a 
withering of true womanly instincts and quahties, a 
flat-busted condition and a gaimt, "old-maidish" aspect 
that is recognized at a glance. It may also mean hfe* 
long loneliness and regret. Great numbers of women 
have found motherhood to be almost a vital stimulant, 
gaining in healthy flesh as a result of it, feeling better 
and looking better than ever before in their lives. When 
they fail in health, as a rule it is not because of maternity 
in itself, but because of domestic overwork, the loss of 
sleep, uncongenial marital conditions and other hard- 
ships generally, or probably in many cases, violations 
of the ordinary laws of health. They would be sick just 
the same, children or no children. 

That previous good health is an essential factor in 
ideal motherhood is so obvious that it is scarcely neceir- 
sary to mention it. We may assume at the very outset 
that both parents are mentally sound and physically nor* 
mal, otherwise parenthood is nothing short of criminaL 
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The prospective mother is always more or less con- 
cerned about the symptoms and discomforts of preg- 
nancy and how to alleviate them. Certain symptoms 
may perhaps be expected in a moderate degree, owing 
to the fact that the condition of pregnancy has a far 
reaching and powerful influence upon the entire organ- 
ism of the prospective mother. There is a good deal of 
readjustmoit of the bodily functions, and there may be. 
much nervous disturbance in case of general bodily 
weakness or if all conditions are not right. The nausea 
or "morning sickness" so commonly experienced is the 
result of a reflex nervous action. The poorer the state 
of the general health, the more intense these various 
symptoms. It is this intimate relation of pregnancy to 
liie general condition of the body which makes the 
fonner such a powerful factor, in normal cases, in im- 
proving the genoal health. It ^ould be said, however, 
that the extreme symptoms of pregnancy and the severe 
discomforts often experienced are largely the result of 
the wrong conditions under which most women have 
lived in the past, including confinonent in the house, 
improper foods, overwork, insufficient rest and other 
factors which involve more or less nerve-strain and im- 
pairment of the general health. Many healthy women 
escape discomfort of any kind, and it is possible for 
any one suffering from these various symptoms to either 
remedy them entirely or at least so palliate them as to 
avoid any marked degree of annoyance. The sugges- 
tions following will not only make for a healthy and 
vigorous condition of the child but will work for the 
comfort and welfare of the mother as welL Nausea, for 
mstance, will be combatted l^ suitablejFgp^l^^a^d^bsi 
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plenty of outdoor air. Heartbuni, i^ch womcD have 
sometimes absurdly ascribed to irritation from the 
child's hair, is merely a symptom of indigestion. Be- 
sides from the time the unborn begins to have any ma- 
terial growth of hair, it floats head downward in the 
amniotic liquid or "bag of waters." Again, swollen 
ankles, a dropsical condition indicate overworked kid- 
neys, a condition which may be reheved by increasing 
the eliminative activity of the skin as referred to a little 
later. And so with practically all discomforts of preg- 
nancy. 

Generally speaking, we may say that there are five 
or six important aspects of prospective motherhood to 
be considered, having to do with air, food, exercise, 
sleep, clothing and mental conditions, together with a 
few other general considerations. 

We all know that fresh air is always important, but 
in the case of pregnancy it assumes a unique and special 
importance. This is due not only to the need of doin^ 
everything possible to improve a woman's health under 
these unusual conditions, but also to the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the circulatory system in the unborn. 
After birth, as every one knows, only fresh, pur^ oxy- 
genated blood travels through the arteries, while the 
veins carry back to the heart the impure blood, charged 
with the wastes. In the fetus, however, oxygen and 
nutrition are received through the placenta from the 
mother, and carbonic; acid and other wastes are elimi- 
nated through the same channel, calling for a somewhat 
different scheme of circulation, the detail of which is 
perhaps too complicated to describe here. It should 
be known, however, that only a part of the child, the 
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bead and upper part, receives approximately pure 
blood, while the lower part of the body receives a mix- 
ture of fresh and venous blood. It is for this reason that 
the newborn infant is so much better developed in the 
head and upper body than in the lower part. Now, since 
a large part of the body of the fetus, even under the best 
conditions, seciu^s blood only partly charged with oxy- 
gen and nutrition, and containing a considerable amount 
of waste, then it will be clear that when the mother 
is breathing impure air, and thus obtains an insufficient 
supply of oxygen, she is still further depriving the un- 
born of this vital and essential element. A limited sup- 
ply of oxygen for the mother means a condition which 
approaches suffocation as far as the lower half of the 
body of the fetus is concerned. 

How criminal, therefore, the old-fashioned habit of 
staying in the house during the entire period of preg- 
nancy. It was the theory of our mothers and grand- 
mothers in the good old days of prudery, that the pros- 
pective mother should not "be seen," that she should 
closely confine herself for the sake of decency! This 
at the very time when she needed most of all to be out-of- 
doors. But happily this monstrous view of life is gradu- 
ally passing. 

If there are tendencies to nausea in the early months, 
fresh air will be invaluable in relieving it and in pro- 
moting a normal appetite. If possible, one should live 
entirely in the open air, even sleeping outdoors. This 
holds true even in winter, for with windows closed to 
retain the warmth of the rooms the quality of the in- 
door air is far worse than in the summer time. If nec- 
essary, one should dress up warmly to maintain comfort, 
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and should use plenty of covering at nig^t. Many 
women sacrifice their health during this period as well 
as at other times to the claims of extronely arduous 
housekeeping. 

Others again voluntarily confine themselves month 
after month for the sake of interminable sewing on 
fancy baby clothes. Of course it is a pleasure to make 
baby clothes, one of the keenest pleasures of this entire 
period, but the physical welfare of the child is more im- 
portant than its clothes, and depends upon the condi- 
tion of the mother and the air she breathes. Fancy 
clothes are objectionable for young infants, in fact. The 
very simplest garments are always the best and one does 
not need many of them. Besides, such sewing as must 
be done can be done in the open air, for during a period 
of nine months there are sure to be many weeks of such 
weather as will permit sewing outdoors in comfort. 
Housework should be simplified, the cooking should be 
simplified and in other respects everything should be 
done to provide for a practically outdoor existence dur- 
ing the entire term of pregnancy. 

Nearly every woman realizes more or less, as if by 
instinct, that the question of food has much to do with 
her welfare and especially with that of the child, but 
in the majority of cases her ideas upon the subject are 
incomplete, unintelligent or altogether mistaken. In 
many cases, women feel that they must eat as much as 
possible, because of "feeding two." Never was there 
a greater mistake, for the always detrimental influence 
of overeating is doubly injurious under these circum- 
stances. Above all things, there should be no forcing 
of the appetite, and no eating without appetite. Since 
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people usually eat too much under ordinary circum- 
stances, the same amount of food that one has bem ac- 
customed to will iziTariafaly be sufficient or more than 
sufficient for all needs at this time. The appetite and 
instinct may be trusted absolutely. If one lives out- 
doors as much as she should, she will not fail to hare an 
appetite. 

Fruits and fresh, greoi salads are particularly neces- 
sary during the early months to combat the tendencies to 
nausea, if there are any. As a matter of fact, it would 
not do any harm to live almost entirely upon these for 
several days at a time if the appetite should fail and one 
cannot relish heavier and more substantial foods. 
Oranges, grapes, peaches, berries, grape-fruit, apples 
and the like are particularly gratifying. Do not attempt 
to eat meat, eggs or other rich foods simply from a sense 
of duty, for anything not relished will only make trouble 
and more than offset the fancied or intended benefit. 

In all cases, foods should be simple and wholesome. 
Fried dishes and complicated mixtures should be left 
alone. All palatable raw foods are particularly recom- 
mended. For instance, it is better to eat the raw, fresh 
cherries or apples, than to.efitxf^ple pie or cherry pie. 
In the way of desserts, bak^d ';^ples, simple rice pud- 
dings, tapioca and other similarly wholesome foods are 
best Whole wheat bread should be used exclusively in 
place of white flour products, if only to combat taiden- 
ciea toward constipation. 

Owing to the crowding of the abdominal cavity there 
is often a tendency to aggravated constipation, for 
mechanical reasons, and it is most important to eradicate 
any other contributing causes. If the condition can not 
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be reliered ly diet, exercise and general attention to the 
health, then enemas should certainly be used as often as 
necessary to keep the alimentary canal clear of accmnu- 
lations. Many of the distressing symptoms which some 
pregnant women experience, including bearing down 
sensations and supposed pains in the womb, are directly 
the result of constipation and may be relieved by proper 
attention to this disorder; 

There is a theory which has been advocated a great 
deal, to the effect that it is advisable to follow a special 
limited diet which is deficient in bone-forming elements, 
in order that the bones of the child may be soft and so 
make the birth easier. Experiments of this kind, how- 
ever, are highly inadvisable. Not only are the intended 
results doubtful, but they may be harmful. The bones 
of the newborn infant are naturally cartila^nous, any- 
way, and it is questionable if there would be any ad- 
vantage in having them stilj softer, if it were possible, 
which is also doubtful. Nature will attend to these 
things much better than we can by our theories. The 
chances are that the child will in any case appropriate 
such tissue bmlding elements as are needed, and if there 
is a lack of bone-forming dements in the food, the teeth 
and bones of the motfa^*wM suffer, instead of the cfaUd 
being deprived. It is a well known fact that women 
of poor health or poor circumstances who have borne 
many children suffer a rapid loss of their teeth. There 
is a bone disease, osteomalacia, characterized by a pro- 
gressive softening of the skeleton and resulting deform- 
ity, which is found for the most part only among women 
who have been pregnant repeatedly and at short inter- 
vals. Any diet for the purpose of softening the bones 
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of the child for sn easy birth would be of a nature to 
invite such a disease, or conditions approaching it, or 
perhaps hasten the loss of teeth from lack of the neces- 
sary nutritive elements. It seems to be a law of Nature 
and a good one, too, for the boiefit of the race, that 
the child will be nourished if the tissue-building elements 
are at all to be found in the blood of the mother, and 
that if either must su£Fer, it is the mother. 

Such a diet, therefore, if one could really find a com- 
bination of foods which would eliminate the bone-form- 
ing elements, would be disastrous. What we should 
desire is a well balanced diet such as will maintain the 
most perfect degree of health and keep the blood as pure 
and as well charged with vitality and all necessary 
nutritive elements as possible. Let the mother and child 
both be perfectly nourished. We do not yet know 
mou^ about diet to place arbitrary restrictions, espe- 
cially when they conflict with the instincts and appetite 
of the woman concerned. I know of one case where a 
theorist dictated certain restrictions in the diet of his 
wife which proved to be a continuous hardship for her 
during the entire term of pregnancy. His theory pro- 
hibited just the foods which her appetite craved. She 
actually suffered for lack of the desired articles, and 
though the child was strong and normally fitted to begin 
the battle of life, the mother was greatly run down. 
Such a method of outra^g normal instincts is a sad 
mistake. For making birth easy, we should depend 
upon building the maximum of health and upon other 
factors. 

In connection with the subject of food, it is im- 
portant to understand the destructive influmce of al- 
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cohol and drugs. It is quite a common thing for womoi 
to take "tonics" and medicines during pregnancy for 
the sake of stimulating an appetite or for other reasons. 
Most of these tonics contain a high percentage of alco- 
hol and usuaUy other drugs. All drugs are poisons, to 
a greater or less degree, and are taken into the circula- 
tion of the child just as sure as they are present in ihe 
drculation of the mother. The newly forming tissues of 
the unhom child are extremely sensitive and infinitely 
more susceptible to the destructive action of alcohol and 
other poisons than the well organized structures of the 
adult body. In extreme cases they may even have the 
eflfect of stopping the development of organs and tis- 
sues, giving rise to congenital deformity or to mental 
defect. 

Exercise during pregnancy is important for the 
same reason that it is indispensable at any other time 
if one wishes anjrthing like true health. It is essoitial 
for maintaining functional tone, an active circulation, 
all annmd bodily vigor and a healthy state of all tissues, 
muscular and otherwise. The womb is a muscular struc- 
ture of remarkable power when healthy, and is rein- 
forced by the external muscles of the abdominal walls. 
It is well, therefore, early in the course of pregnane^, 
to devote considerable attention to exercises for 
strengthening the abdominal region. Some of these fic> 
ercises may be continued to the very end of the term, but 
the more vigorous or violoit among them may gradu- 
ally be discontinued with the increasing size of the body. 
The function of birth really depends upon the contrac- 
tile power of the muscular tissue of the womb, and surdy 
one can not expect this organ to be vigorous if the gen- 
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enl external mtucukr system of the body is fl&ccid and 
relaxed. One may, indeed, judge of the condition of 
internal muscular structures by the development of 
those externally placed. It is not simply strength that 
is desired, but elasticity as well — elasticity above all 
things. And this elasticity is not to be found, can not 
be expected in a body that is weak and inactive — stif- 
fened by inactivity. 

As to the kind of exercise, it may be said that what- 
may be satisfactory for one might prove to be too much 
for another. Fast horseback riding, hard rowing and 
the like are questionable. Remember that the fetus is 
placed in a quantity of the so-called amniotic liquid, con- 
tained in a membranous bag, the "bag of waters," of 
which one hears, and that any rupture of this membrane, 
with the leakage and loss of this fluid, will result in an 
immediate miscarriage or premature labor. It is for 
this reason that violence during the later months should 
be discouraged, though moderate exercises should cer- 
tainly be kept up to the very last. Walking is undoubt- 
edty the'greatest of aU beneficial exercises for the pros- 
pective mother, and if possible, it will be well for her to 
cover from three to five miles daily. 

If there are bearing down pains and a sense of wei^t 
in the pelvis, and these sympttHUS are not relieved by 
the cure of constipation, then exercises on an inclined 
plane, with the hips a little higher than the level of the 
shoulders, will be advantageous. Movements of the legs 
chiefly should be used in this case. The mere position 
of lying upon an inclined surface, with the feet hi^er 
than the bead, without any exercise, is a valuable resting 
position to be assumed frequently for short periods to 
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relieve the pressure on the bladder as well as the bearing 
down sensations. 

Plenty of sleep and rest will do a great deal for 
the pregnant woman, for under the circumstances she 
often finds that she needs even more sleep than during 
the ordinary course of life. All conditions in the h<Hne 
should be so arranged that she may be able to enjoy all 
the sleep that Nature calls for. Visitors in the evening 
who have not sufficient sense to go home at a reasonable 
hour should not foe tolerated. There are "stay lates" 
of this kind in every community, and they should be told 
early in the evening, frankly but without offense, that 
such and such an hour has been made bedtime for the 
present on account of the health of the wife and mother 
of the famUy. Aside from the mere matter of sleep, 
there should be plaity of opportunity for rest while 
awake, such as sitting in the open air for the afternoon. 
A reasonable amount of work may be kept up with ad- 
vantage, but continuous overwork, in the kitchen and 
home generally, is exhausting and undesirable. 

Clothing for the prospective mother should be of a 
nature to give absolute freedom and comfort. Corsets 
should be avoided altogether, and corset substitutes are 
just as bad as the corset itself, as a rule. Any attempt 
to disguise one's condition and appearance with the aid 
of a corset is not only unworthy of any hi|^-minded 
woman, but almost sure to prove injurious to her and 
perhaps to her child. Corset wearing, under these cir- 
cumstances, is almost criminaL The woman who has 
always worn and depended upon a corset may feel the 
need of something, but exercises in early pregnancy will 
soon strengthen her body so that she will not need any 
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such support, though if she still insists on having a "ma- 
ternity corset," it should be a waist without steels or 
stays, and laced at the sides as well as at the back, so 
that it may be enlarged as necessaiy and never worn 
tight. It should only serve to support clothing. 

All clothing, however, should be suspended from 
the shoulders. This is true at any time, but it is espe- 
ciaUy an important rule during pregnancy. Even the 
garters should be hung from the shoulder by means of 
strips of webbing arranged in a simple harness, or very 
much hke the suspenders worn by men. One-piece or 
combination garments should naturally be used, both 
for undo* and outer wear, so that everything will hang 
from the shoulders, and that there will be no constricting 
waistbands. Union suits should be purchased one or 
two sizes larger than ordinarily to allow for the enlarge- 
ment of the body. In the external gowns it is advisable 
to follow Grecian styles, perhaps with a high bust girdle 
and draping straight and loosely from the bust down. 
Trimmings should be of a nature to make the throat and 
shoulders conspicuous. Large, wide collars, though not 
high collars, or anything else that will fill out the ex- 
treme upper part of the body, wiU help to balance the 
figure and make its general lines more symmetrical. 

Shoes should be flat-heeled or low-heeled and thor- 
oughly comfortable. The woman who attempts to walk 
through pregnancy on high-heeled, fashionable shoes is 
only making trouble for herself and placing an extra 
strain upon already biu^ened tissues. I have found 
most shoe clerks so stupid that it is practically impos- 
sible to convince them that a woman can want anything 
but the fashionable style of shoe. In some stores they 
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will practically refuse to show you or to sell you any- 
thing else. The best way is to tell than that you wish 
shoes for your mother or your grandmotha, and that 
she wears the same size as yourself, whereupon they 
will inmiediately produce a good, graierous, square 
"grandmother's shoe" that you can wear with solid 
comfort. 

Not the least important requirement of pregnancy 
is peace of mind. All possible should be done to pro- 
vide for a state of happiness and content during these 
important nine months, because of the influence of such 
mental conditions upon the general health and nutrition. 
Nerve strain should especially be avoided and also ex- 
acting mental work. Worry that causes the loss of a 
night's sleep, excitement, quarrelsome /isitors whose un- 
pleasant personalities leave a sense of disturbance be- 
hind them, newspapers filled with morbid, disquieting 
tales of murders and horrors, and other unwholesome 
mental influences should all be avoided, and the family 
should work together to that end. It should be under- 
stood, however, that these should be avoided only be- 
cause of their inmiediate influence in disturbing di- 
gestion and their generally depressing effect upon the 
health and not because of the fear of "marking" the un- 
born. 

A great deal has been said by our grandmothers 
about "maternal impressions," or proiatal influences, 
but the doctrine is now absolutely discredited by all sci- 
entific and competent investigators. Childroi are not 
"marked" in the way that.wc have been told. The doc- 
trine has done much harm in causing women to worry 
and lose sleep night after night in the fear that their 
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predoos diarge has been marked and "cursed before 
tHrth," because of the accidental sight of a blind man, or 
a cripple, or a dead dog, or some other tmpleasant sight. 
It does not happen. Some will say that th^ know 
many cases of marking, but we also know millions where 
the theory failed. 

So far as "prenatal culture" or "education before 
birth" is concerned, the thetny is pernicious inasmuch aa 
it ia misleading. Laboring under the delusion of this 
doctrine, a young woman is likely to marry into a funily 
burdened with bad hereditary traits on the supposition 
that she can overcome or counteract these through pre- 
natal impressions. 

There are physiological and biological reasons why 
the supposed "marking" can not and does not take place. 
To begin with, there is no direct nervous connection be- 
tween mother and child. It is often assumed that the 
blood of the mother flows throu^^ the veins of the un- 
born diild» but this is not true. The blood in the baby's 
veins and arteries is its own. It is an organism as dis- 
tinct from the life of the mother as &e unbatched chick. 
The oaiy difference is in the matter of nutrition. The 
chick's nutrition is stored up in the egg. That of the 
homan embryo is passed through thin membranes in the 
placoita. Poisoning of the maternal blood-stream, or 
lack of food or oxygen, would thus affect the child, but 
mental impressions would not, except as proltmged grief 
might affect the mother's blood and prevent satisfactory 
nutrition. The lesson is that we should lay stress upon 
ideal physical conditions for the prospective mother. 

Why do the stories of "marking" — usually dating 
faa^ into the indefinite past— nearly always refer to tiie 
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mouse thAt scared the mother, and therefore appeared 
upon the child? Why not a grasshopper, turtle, alli- 
gator, rhinoceros, giraffe, runaway horse, vicious dog, 
or cat having a fit, any of which under certun conditions 
might so startle « w<»nan as to lead to marking, if there 
were anything in the theory? Simply because an or- 
dinary mole, covered with hair, can be imagined to look 
like a mouse. The "strawberry," presumed to be due 
to the mother's craving for this fruit, is simply a plexus 
of oilarged capillaries, or sconetimes a mole on a very 
Monde skin. 

And why is not everybody marked? All women see 
cripples and animals, without affecting their diildren 
thereby. Many women are extremely nervous, irritable, 
sometimes half insane, at this time. And yet their chil- 
dren may prove to have cheerful, happy dispositicms — 
"mother's little Sunshine." We all know of such in- 
stances. 

Credulity, not science, is the basis of the belief in 
maternal impressions. The psychology of it is interest- 
ing. An unexpected phenomenon is noted, whereupon 
a mental search is made to discover the cause. Eventu- 
alfy the mother recalls some si^t or experience, usually 
-bivial, which in some ingenious way can be connected 
with the phenomenon, and behold, the theory is provoil 
Or perhaps the mother was musically gifted. The child 
is likewise. The mother recalls that she heard or played 
considerable music before the birth, hence the result. 
The truth is that the musical faculty is inherited from 
the musically inclined mother. 

So far as results in "prenatal culture" are concerned, 
careful study will show that th^ axe to be explained 
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through heredity rather than prenatal impressions in 
practically all cases where they do not actually disprove 
the theory, as when the woman who studies music has 
an unmusical child. This question needs scientific study 
rather than primitire guess work. As for monstrosities, 
exact explanations are not to be expected, but they are 
far more likely to be due to the deforming pressure of 
corsets, the poisons of drugs or disease or some radical 
defect inherent in the germ eelL 

As to the painless duldbirth, we may say that it ap- 
pears to be a possibility in some instances, but it can not 
be made certain in all cases by any means. Much may 
be done in this direction by following a suitable diet, 
including considerable micooked food, an outdoor life, 
suitable exercise and other conditions which make for the 
highest degree of health, strength and elasticity of tissue. 
Probably the most effective immediate measure in this 
direction is the hot sitz bath, taken two or three times 
a week for the last month, and taken for a half hour or 
more when labor pains begin. The immediate effect is 
to produce a relaxation of tissues which is favorable to 
an easy birth. There appears to be a tendency to a 
larger loss of blood following such a hot sitz bath im- 
mediately preceding birth, because of the dilated condi- 
tifxi of the blood vessels, and it may be wise to avoid 
the bath in the case of a weak woman, or one who is 
known from previous experience to be subject to free 
hemorrhage. In the ordinuy case, however, especially 
if one is strong and vigorous, there is nothing to fear in 
this direction, and the birth will be made much more 
ctmfortable. 

It is not to foe expected that <»vilized wtnnen can 
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have such an easjr time as the saTagea, on account of the 
larger bead common in intellectual races. The ques- 
tion depends a great deal upon peculiarities of indi- 
vidual build, for though physical culture methods will 
reduce the trials of parturition one-half or more, and 
will make for rapid recovery, yet there may still be some 
who will have a more or less difficult time. Among those 
who will give no attention of any kind to their health, 
there is a certain proportion who have a very^ easy time, 
in spite of their weakness, because of a favorable build. 
It is really well to have measurements of the pelvic bones 
taken hy a ctnnpetent expert in obstetrics. 

Cold sitz baths are of great vfllue in the first three 
months in building vigor and functional tone, but in the 
later months they should be avoided. Some womoi 
might take them safely, but in other cases there is a risk. 
Cold sitz baths, hy their reflex nervous influence, tend to 
cause contractions of the womb, and might possibty 
cause premature labor. Cold foot baths have the same 
reflex effect 

It may be well to have an examination of urine from 
time to timet especially if there is a swelling of the feet 
and ankles, or if there are other dropsical symptoms in 
any part of the body. Such swellings during pregnancy 
indicate an overworked conditiqn of the kidneys, which 
may give rise to serious complications before or during 
birth. Uremia, perhaps, attended by violent and srane- 
times fatal convulsions is the result of the retentim in 
the system of the vrastes and poisons that ^ould be 
eliminated through the kidneys. The preventive and 
also the remedial treatment is a series of full hot baths 
for removing these poisons throu^ the pores of the 
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akin and little or no meat in the diet. In a general way 
H may be said that swellings of the legs should call for 
hot baths from three to five times weekly, in addition 
to attention to diet, outdoor air and the other considera- 
tions which we have mentioned in this article. The 
water should be from 105 to 112 degrees Fahrenheit, 
according to the limits of comfort, and should last from 
ten to twenty minutes, thou^ always getting out of the 
bath immediately at the first feeUng of weakness or 
unusual discomfort. If the heart seems weak, take a 
bath at the temperature of the body, or 98 to 100 de- 
grees. A bath thermometer will cost about fifteen cents 
and should be in every house. In addition to these baths, 
dry friction rubs, air baths and the wearing of light 
clothing will help greatly in insuring the desired activity 
of the skin. 

The question of fasting and the general treatment of 
illness during pr^nancy is one that will often arise. 
Sickness at this time should be treated the same as at 
any other time, and if pl^sical culture methods are used 
it will not last long. The unusually active function of 
the body at this time will very quickly overcome disease 
if conditions permit. Fasting for a prolonged period 
is not advised, but if there is a loss of appetite or if a 
digestive disturbance requires a short fast, it is certainly 
better to fast than to eat and prolong the disorder. 

All of the suggestions given here are conducive to a 
mpid recovery. In some cases it will be possible to be uj^ 
azid about in a few days without harm, but as a general 
rule it does not pay to take chances. It depends upon 
the individuaL 
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Bt DOBOTST PEABL BUCHANAN 

WHATEVER else one may think of the lack of 
necessity for physical vigor on the part of 
woman, at least one must recognize the adraa- 
tage of a soimd, strong body in that supreme crisis of 
a woman's life — ^maternity. There is no occasion in the 
life of any human being that more imperatively de- 
mands a state of physical perfection than the ordeal of 
pr^nant^ and childbirth. It should be every woman's 
sacred duty to so live as to prepare herself to meet as 
safdy and easily as possible the demands of this critical 
ecperience. 

It is true that some of the perils and unfortunate 
after results of maternity are due purely to the serious 
character of the event. But what is of far greater im- 
portance is the fact that much of the danger and the 
failure to recuperate properly in many cases is due to 
the weakness and general physical unfitness of the 
mother herself. But weakness is an avoidable condition. 
In these days of understanding of physical culture 
methods there is no longer any excuse for it. Any 
woman can make hers^f strong and fit if only she 
wishes it 

Remember that exercise is necessary not purely for 
the sake of strength, but for the sake of what streogth 
means in the way of. healthy, elastic tissues. Tissues 
that are healthy and kept thoroughly alive will not 
readily tear. Th^fPhave an elastic quality that is tm- 
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known to the person who fails to exercise and whose 
aitire body consequoitly lacks what is called "tone." 

This health and elastic conditition of the body is 
vitally important in the crisis of maternity. It usually 
means that one will pass through the experience more 
easily. It always means freedrau from lacerations. 
!£ren in a case of more or less difficult delivery there is 
usually less danger of lacerations when the patient is 
strong. But particularly, strength means a quick re> 
oorery. It is widely known that among the American . 
Indians childbirth is experienced with comparatively 
little trouble. But even among certain tribes where 
much difficulty is encountered the strength of the women 
practically insures immunity from serious lacerations 
and invariably quick recuperation. 

In the medical profession there is considerable skep* 
tidsm as to the value of muscular strength in child- 
bearing women. It is often pointed out that the 
excessively athletic woman frequently suffers unusual 
difficulty of delivery through an overdeveloped muscular 
condition and a degree of rigidity of the bony frame- 
-work and other tissues which has been developed by the 
strain of violoit athletic exertions. 

There seems to be a pretty good foundation for 
this opinion so far as the unusually athletic woman is . 
concerned. Bxtremes of athletic life up to the imme- 
diate time of childbirth do not appear to be conducive to 
easy delivery in many cases. But while this may be 
true, there could not possibly be a greater mistake than 
to draw from this the condusion that tiie building of 
stomgth is undesirable in all cases. The vital trutii is 
that while the athletic woman may^ve had "too much 
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of a good thing," yet nine women out of tea suffer from 
a d^ree of weakness which is equally, if not infinitely 
more, serious. 

In other words, the woman who has lived a vigorous 
athletic life does not need any special attenti(Hi in the 
way of strengthening exercise in preparation for motb- 
^hood, but the average woman suffers from a degree of 
laxity of the tissues which makes a certain amount of 
physical training imperative. The special weaknesses 
of womai are only too well known. More or less pro- 
lapsus, or what is commonly called falling of the wcmib, 
is doubtless experienced by a great majority of womoL 
This is a condition due entirdy t« weakness, though of 
course aggravated by corset wearing or lacing. And 
where there is one woman who has gone too far in ath- 
letic activity there are perhaps a himdred who sadly need 
to build up strength and muscular tone. If you are the 
average woman, therefore, pay no attention to the alarm 
of the physician over the prospects of trouble from your 
athletic activity. The chances are in favor of trouble from 
the oppoate condition. If you have spent years playing 
tennis, basketball, swimming, horseback riding, skating 
and perfecting your ability in other open air games, 
thai you will need no further muscle building activity 
during pregnancy. All that you will require will be 
plenty of outdoor air and such an amount of waUc- 
mg as wiU enable you to keep the hif^beat degree of 
general health. The continuation of a game like golf 
would be advantageous under sudi drcumstanoes, but 
you will need no special developmental exerdsea. Any 
exercise that you may use should be of a nature to de- 
velop great dastica^ and supploi^s — exercises whidi 
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stretch the tissues. But you will do well enou^ if you 
stick to walking. 

On the other hand, if you are the average w<»nan, 
pvticularly if you do not consider yourself especially 
stnxig, you could not possibly harm yourself by a 
strength-building course of training and you can be sure 
that you will thereby not only improve your health and 
the quality of your blood, but you will increase the de- 
cree of safety and comfort wiUi which you can pass 
through the ordeal. Most of all you will insure satis- 
factory recuperation. 

In any case, what is required is not so much a marked 
degree of muscle building as a normal and healthy con- 
dition of elasticity. Exercises that tend to develop sup- 
plmess are ideal for the purpose. For this reason, the 
simple practice of kicking, not only forwards, but side- 
ways and backwards, can be especially commended. The 
improved circulation, due to the exercises, is further con- 
ducive to that healthy state which makes for dasticity. 

The physically untrained woman should, of course, 
first adojit an all around system of pl^sical cultm-e to 
stroigthen and tone up the entire foody. Indeed, the 
weak w(Hnan should simply make it a point to cultivate 
as much strength as possible. It is not likely that she 
will overdo it. It is understood that the most vigorous 
types of exercise should not usually be continued dur- 
ing the entire nine months of pregnancy, but, invariably, 
they can be continued throughout the first three months. 

If you hesitate to practice energetic movements the 
first two or three months because of tlie fear of produc- 
ing a miscarriage, then you may be assured that there is 
little likelihood of it from this cause at this time, and 
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tiiat you are really far less likely to meet with such 
a mishap if you strengthen your body. In the case of a 
thoTou^y healthy and vigorous woman, indeed, a mis- 
carriage throu^ physical activity is a practically im- 
possible thing during the early months of the period. 
Unless you are already strong simply make up your 
mind to develop as much strength as possible during 
the first three months. A miscarriage at this time is in- 
variably due to disease or to some special local weakness. 
Exercise will help you to overcame that. 

During the later months of pregnancjr it may be 
wise to tone down your exercises; i. e., make them less 
strenuous. Some women can continue to do the most 
violent work throughout the entire time and "get away 
with it," as they say. I recall a case of one woman, a 
circus acrobat, who continued her performances up to 
the day her child was bom and then resumed her work 
two or three days after. But "safety first" is a much 
better plan. Your instinct will guide you. As jrou 
feel less capable of very vigorous or active exercise, 
simply modify its character, but do not discontinue it 
altogether. 

There is a very prevalent idea that l^e pregnant 
woman should not raise her arms above the head. This 
is one of those old superstitions that our grandmothers 
loved. All kinds of terrible consequences were pictured. 
Fay no attention to the idea that raising the arms above 
the head will "entangle the cord around the baby's neck 
and dioke it," or silly notions of that kind. Such a 
result could not possibly be acraimplished in that way. 
What you should do, however, is to avoid strain. If 
stretcfaing the arms upwwd involves strain, ibea it 
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abould be avoided for just the same reason that any 
other fonn of physical strain should be avoided during 
the last few monliis. And that is all there is to it 

One of the difficulties of advanced pregnancy is 
found in the sense of weight and pressure incidental to 
tiie constantly growing burden which the mother carries. 
Comfort depends, to a large extent, upon relief from 
this sense of weight and pressure. It is such a simple 
matter to secure this rehef that it is astonishing that phy- 
sicians in charge of maternity cases permit their patients 
to suffer the chronic aches and continued distress whidi 
so many experience. 

A suitable exercise for this purpose consists in sim- 
ply walking about on "all fours," as it were; that is 
to say, on hands and feet. This is a reversion to the 
primitive status of the quadruped for two or three 
months during the creeping period of infancy. Go 
back to this position during pregnancy. Instead of the 
downward pressure in the erect position, with the in- 
cidental crowding of all of the organs of the body, both 
above and below, one secures in this position an entirely 
different suspension of the burden and its weaght, so 
that all of the other organs and parts are relieved from 
the pressuze. You will probably find that this will give 
you a deli^tful sense of relief and comfort. It par- 
ticularly relieves a sense of prolapsus and at the same 
time is good for all around bodily exercise. 

Probably the ideal means of relief from the uncom- 
fortable sense of weight is f oimd in the inclined ironing 
board position. You can either take an ironing board, 
resting pncoid securely on a chair, or you can tip up 
coo cod of a cotudi. Place a folded blai^et or pad and 
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pillow on the board, if you choose. Simply to atBume 
this position gives a deli^tful sense of rest, hut further 
tills position is ideal for the practice of strengthening 
exercises. In other words, while in this inclined posi- 
tion, with the hips somewhat above the level of the 
shoulders, you can perform various exercises to 
stroigthen the parts most concerned in the ordeal of 
motherhood, without experiencing any sense of strain 
while doing them. 

Apart from the strength building value of exercise 
the constitutional factor should especially be kept in 
mind. -For this reason outdoor walks are vitally im- 
portant. The old tradition that a woman should stay 
in the house at this time "for fear of being seen" is one 
of the most vicious of all customs handed down by our 
grandmothers. There is no reason why a woman ^ould 
not be proud of her condition, just as she is proud of her 
baby after it is born. If you will commence by walking 
several miles each day in the beginning of pregnant^ 
you will have better health, less nausea, far greater com- 
fort throughout the entire period, and, also, the ability 
to walk several miles each day without difScuIty up to 
the very time of ccmfinement. Your health is all im- 
portant and walking is perhaps the most important fac- 
tor in maintaining your health. 

Massage will also be found extremely helpful. It 
improves the circulation without taxing the energy of 
the person treated, and has a restful and refre^iing 
effect Where there is any swelling of the feet and 
ankles, which is very common in pregnanty, this will 
be greatly relieved 1^ means of massage applied either 
once or twice each day. On the limbs all massage move- 
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mentB or strokes should be upward. Indeed, the entire 
foody should be massaged each evening if there is anyone 
about who can apply it, or learn how to give it. The 
oonatitutionaJ effect is valuable. 

The use of olive oil is especially commendable in con- 
nection with massage of the abdomen. This may be 
self-administered. It is particularly v^uable because 
of the help it affords in the stretching of the skin and 
the prevention of the scarring which so often follows 
this stretdiing process. 
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Bt EDITH IL BATBS WILLIAHS 

THE first step in preparing for the arrival of the 
new haby is the making ready of tiie childbirth 
bed by the attending nurse. An airy, warm room 
is selected. The bed should preferably be narrow and 
high, with a firm mattress. It is placed so that it can 
be approached from all aides. A rubber sheet is 
stretched over the mattress, fastened with safety pins 
and covered with a sheet which is well tucked around 
and under the mattress. This constitutes the permanent 
bed. The temporary bed consists of a drawsheet and a 
small rubber sheet underneath. On top of the small 
rubber sheet and draw sheet is placed a large absorbent 
pad. A soft, fiat pillow at the head and a sheet or an 
old but clean blanket to cover the patient completes the 
outfit. A chair is placed at the foot of the bed. On the 
fioor, which is covered with oilcloth or thick paper, a 
bucket is placed to receive the waste. On a small table 
within easy reach is placed a bottle of vaseline, a half- 
dozen towels, a large sponge, a pair of sterile scissors 
and sterile silk tape, a basin filled with a sterile solution 
of boric acid, containing several dozen pledgets of cot- 
ton. 

The woman is usually encouraged to ronain on her 
feet until the external orifice of the neck of the uterus 
dilates to the size of a silver dollar. Where the pains 
are not strong, it may be to her benefit to stay up longer. 
As soon as in the judgment of the attending physician 
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the bag of waters threatens to rupture, the patient is 
placed in bed. A premature rupture of the fetal mem- 
branes must be guarded against as much as possible, as 
an escape of hquid at an early stage means a difficult and 
prolonged labor, which i^ conmionly known as "dry 
labor." Usually the membranes burst when the orifice 
is fully dilated; the large sponge is held in readiness to 
catch the outflowing hquid. 

Labor is usually divided into three stages. During 
the first stage the neck of the womb (the cerrix) be- 
comes slowly and gradually distended and the orifice 
of the womb opens widely. When these changes have 
about reached their limit the fetal membranes burst and 
the "waters" (amniotic liquid) surrounding the fetus 
escape. This ends the first stage. During the second 
stage the fetus is bom. After birth of the fetus the 
placenta is expelled from the uterine cavity. This con- 
stitutes the third stage of labor. 

The newborn baby announces its arrival with a lusty 
cry. It is placed on its right side, with its face turned 
away from the mother, care being taken that the cord 
is not stretched tight. As soon as it is absolutely certain 
that the cord has ceased pulsating it is tied securely 
about two inches away from the baby's abdomen and 
cut a little above the ligature. The other end of the 
cord need not he tied. The baby is now wrapped in a 
warm blanket and put in its crib. 

After the mother has received all necessary as- 
sistance the attendant examines the cord and, if neces- 
sary, reties it. Next the baby's entire body is wiped 
wi^ a soft sponge dipped in warm ohve oil. Especially 
should tills be done. if the skin is covered in part by the 
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cheesy deposit known as the "remix caseosa." Kezt 
the child should be diapered, and may be wrapped in 
a very soft flannel cloth or blanket without the need of 
immediate dressing, and put down to sleep* wrapped 
and coT^ed wannly. This olive oil may be applied 
after the sleep and before the bath, in some cases. Lard 
may be used for the same purpose and is very efifective. 

The child is at the first opportunify thoroughly ex- 
amined to ascertain the presence of any injuries or de- 
formities which might require immediate treatmoit. If 
there is the shghtest suspicion as to the existence of 
gonorrhea in the mother a drop of a one per cent solu- 
tion of silver nitrate is instilled in each of the baby's 
eyes. The cord is now wrapped up in sterile gauze and 
an abdominal binder adjusted loosely around the abdo- 
men, after which the child is diapered and dressed. As 
soon as the mother wakes from her first sleep, the baby 
may be placed at her breast, nursing every four hours 
during the first day, but from the second day on every 
two hours in daytime and every four or five hours dur- 
ing the night. 

The period during which the mother should ronain 
in bed after childbirth varies in dijBFerent cases. Usually 
during the first and second weeks after delivery, while 
the womb is still very large, the mother should be kept 
in bed. Cleanliness is most essential in her managonent. 
During the first few days absolute physical and mraital 
rest are required. There may sometimes be experioiced 
some difficulty in urination. Hot poultices to the blad- 
der may induce urination. If necessary the woman is 
cathetaized twenty-four hours after delivery. Two 
days after delivery an enema is given; after this ai^ 
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tendency toward constipation is combated in the ubiuJ 
mfumer. 

During the first week of its life the child need not he 
bathed in a bath tub; instead it receives daily spongings 
with warm water and soap, care being taken that no 
water enters the ears. About the seventh or eighth day 
the cord, which has gradually dried up, falls off and 
from now on the child is bathed daily. 

The temperature of the room for the baby's first bath 
should preferably be fairly warm, perhaps from eighty 
to eighty-five degrees. The temperature of the water 
for the bath should be approximately that of the body 
itself, or from ninety-five to one himdred degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is advisable to secure a bath thermom- 
eter in order to make certain of the ri^t temperature. 
The thermometer should be placed in the water before- 
handf so that it will have time to register accurately. 
Only a pxire castile soap should be used, never the per- 
fumed or fancy varieties. 

"Hardening" by means of bathing may be taken up 
gradually after the first month or as soon as the baby 
shows a material improvement in weight and general 
growth. The best plan is to give a regular warm bath 
first, and then immediately upon taking the child from 
the water, quickly pour over additional water a little 
cooler thui that of the bath. 

Powdering after the bath is a common practice but 
not to be commended, thou^ if it seems desirable for 
the sake of dryness, fine pure cornstarch is to be pre- 
ferred. If the parts about the groin and buttocks be- 
come inflamed, olive oil should be applied, which will 
protect the skin against wetting. 
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Air baths and sun baths (carefully given) are of 
great value both in babyhood and childhood. After 
the first week or two the child, should gradually be made 
accustomed to exposure to the air, though in the begin- 
ning the room should be warm, perhaps eighty degrees, 
and the time of the air bath limited. It is necessary 
that the child maintain such warmth and circulation that 
its feet and hands will be comfortably warm. A little 
rubbing will help in this. 

The perfect food for the human infant is that in- 
tended by Nature for its sustenance during the first 
year or longer. Failing in the supply of mother's milk, 
substitues may be used. That supplied by the maternal 
organism is exactly suited in its constituents and pro- 
portions to the precise needs of the human body. 

The stomach of the newborn infant is small, being 
perpendicular and looking somewhat like a part of the 
intestines which has been dilated. It has a capacity of 
only about two or three tablespoonfuls at first, so that 
during the first week it is well to give the feedings at in- 
tervals of two hours, and giving nine or ten feedings per 
day. With the second week the intervals should be two 
and a half hours, with seven or eight feedings per day, 
and after three months intervals of three hours should be 
observed with not more than six feedings per day. At 
seven or eight months intervals of three and a half hours 
should be allowed, with perhaps five daily feedings. 

The nipples must be well cared for. They should 
be thoroughly cleansed, both before and after nursing, 
faoracic acid being a good cleansing agent. If there is a 
scaly coating, olive oil should be applied, to be washed 
off before the next nursing. Nursing by a very strong 
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baby sometimes causes great tenderness, and this should 
be counteracted by an attempt at hardening the nipples. 

It is sometimes well in the case of the first baby, to 
ccnnmence treatment for this purpose before the birth 
of the child. An equal mixture of water and alcohol 
is oft«i recommended for this purpose, while glycerine 
is considered to be both healing and hardening. In 
using these preparations, special care should be used in 
"washing the nipples before nursing. When there are 
fissures or cracks in washing the nipples which make 
nursing veiy painful, a nipple shield may be used until 
they heal. 

The weaning of the baby will depend entirely upon 
the mother and the continuance of a sufficient milk 
supply. In many cases nursing may be continued for 
the entire first year. It is quite important, especially 
in the case of a weak baby, that it should have mother's 
milk for the first three months at least, and in the event 
of the death or illness of the mother a wet-nurse would 
be reccMnmended for at least a time. But if the baby is 
strong and vital, it will thrive on modified cow's milk 
if it is properly taken care of and is not overfed. Con- 
densed milk seems to be fairly satisfactory in some cases, 
but in a general way is the least desirable form of arti- 
ficial feeding. 

Regular activity of the baby's bowels is of great im- 
portance in infancy. There is usually a movement of 
the bowels immediately after birth, or within a few 
hours thereafter, and there should be normally two or 
three each day for the first week thereafter. During 
the first two or three days a dark greenish, sticky sub- 
stance is passed, known as meconium, but after alimen- 
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tation is established the passage is a natural yellow and 
of a soft, smooth consistency. After the first week a 
healthy child may have either one or two movements 
each day, or perhaps even more. 

Constipation should never be neglected, and for im- 
mediate relief a small injection of pxire water, at ninety- 
eight to one hundred degrees Fahr. is the best treat- 
ment. 

Training of the child in regularity is an important 
matter, as well as a great convenience to the practical 
mother, since in this way the unpleasant task of wash- 
ing soiled diapers can be practically avoided. Thia 
training can be advantageously begun at the age of 
one or two months, by having the child's bowels move 
at the same time each day. 

The newborn infant, having a limited capacity for 
generating heat, and a Iwger surface in ccanparison 
with the wei^t of the body than when it gets older and 
larger, requires sufficient clothing to keep it thoroughly 
warm during the early weeks of its hfe. Fteedom of 
movement is important, and all binding or pressure 
upon any part can not fail to interfere with the circu- 
lation and otherwise produce bad results. All clothes 
should be changed, from the skin out, each day. They 
should not be starched. 

The necessary garments for the baby immediately 
after birth are as follows : Woolen abdominal bandages, 
shirts, diapers, pinning blankets and slips. 

The abdominal bandage should be a strip of flannel 
' perhaps five inches wide, and running twaity-seven 
inches or whatever the width of the goods may be. Thb 
will probably go around the body about twice, and 
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should not be hemmed, for this will interfere with its 
fit and comfort 

Notches like the teeth of a saw may be cut to prevent 
ravelling, with a slight gore in tiie middle of one side 
to make it conform better to the shape of the body, this 
gore placed downward in putting on the band. It should 
preferably be sewed or basted on, though tiny safety- 
pins may be used placed horizontally. 

Woolen garments may be wafdied satisfactorily if 
only white soap is used in a h^t suds of medium warm 
water, and then rinsed in water of the same tonperature. 
If it is feared that they will shrink too much, they should 
be dried stretched over an improvised frame. Frames 
sre manufactured for this purpose, but any clean boards 
or household objects of appropriate size will answer the 
purpose just as well with no expense. Shirts should be 
very loose and free about the neck and body, and around 
the armpits especially. 

Diapers should be provided in a sufficient nimiber to 
be able to use them clean and thoroughly dry at all 
times. Linen or cotton bird's eye, plain cotton flannel 
or any other suitable cloth may be used. The wet dia- 
PCTS should never be dried and used a second time with- 
out-washing, for the salty deposits of the urine will 
prove irritating. The wet diapers should be scalded in 
faot water and very thoroughly rinsed in several waters. 
They should be dried in the sunshine, if possible. Soiled 
diapers should be well washed and boiled. It is a splen- 
did labor-saving plan to place small squares of clean old 
linen rags inside the diapers when they are put on, or 
pieces of absorbent gauze, so that these squares will hold 
all or most of the bowd movements, then to be burned. 
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Petticoats and dresses may with great advantage be 
replaced by pitming blankets slips moitioned, during 
the first three or four months. 

The pizining blanket, or "barrow," is made out of a 
light weight flannel, and cut in such a way that the band 
part comes around the body and laps over, conforming 
to the size and growth. It should be put on so that the 
opening lies in front, which is veiy cooTcnient for chang- 
ing the diaper. It should be made longer than the other 
clothes so that the bottom may be folded over and 
pinned, thus enclosing the legs and keeping them warm. 
The dips should be made without trinuning and as sim- 
ply as possible. It is less disturbing if they are put on 
over the feet. 

At three or four months the pinning blankets and 
slips may be discarded entirely in favor of the regular 
petticoats and dresses. A length of twenty-seven inches 
is recommended, for the great length once in vogue 
for infants' clothing was only a bother and a waste. 
Economy, however, sometimes suggests a greater length 
for the petticoats, so that later, when the child is put 
in short clothes, each one may be cut in two, making 
two petticoats. Flannel petticoats for winter are best 
cut all in one "piece, the flannel running up to the shoul- 
ders, and buttoned down the back, this style being much 
warmer than one made with a band. 

From the time that short clothes are adopted, and 
this should be soon for the sake of freedom of movement, 
knitted "booties" may be worn until the child com- 
mences to stand or walk. It is better to put on shoes 
before this time, for the little toes should have the utmost 
freedom. Socks may be worn from the beginolng, if 
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the baby is bom in the winter, and should he white. 
Tbey should be pulled up to the groin and pinned to the 
diaper. 

Waterproof diaper coverings are of great advan- 
tage. Rubber sheeting should not be used for this pur- 
pose, but there are other prepared sheetings of unob- 
j actional texture on the market. These waterproof 
"pants" or coverings may be purchased ready made, 
but it is much less expensive and often more satisfactory 
to make them at home to suit and fit each individual 
baby. 

As a rule teething begins at six or sevrai months and 
ends at about two years, with ten teeth in each jaw. Ac- 
cording to their development they usually appear in 
groups, the first two lower incisors at six to eight 
months, the four upper incisors at eight to ten months, 
the two lateral lower incisors and four first molars at 
about one year or a little later, the four canines or eye 
teeth and stomach teeth at about a year and a half, 
and the four second molars about two years or a little 
later. 

Teething sometimes gives rise to considerable dis- 
turbance of the nervous system as a result of the irrita- 
tion, thus affecting the appetite and functions of the 
body generally. As a rule, the more healthy and vigor- 
ous the child, the less trouble. If the appetite fails, do 
not attempt to enforce feeding. Even a fast of one 
day will often be advantageous. Give plenty of pur^ 
cool water. 

A healthy child will sometimes cut teeth without any 
trouble whatever. Sometimes disorders due to improper 
feeding or other sources are mistaken for the results 
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of teething. Sometimes the first tooth does not appear 
in the first year, and though this is often the result of 
imperfect nutrition or retarded development, perhaps 
following some severe infantile illness, yet it does not 
always indicate anything ahnormal and need not occa- 
sion alarm if other conditions of health are normal. At 
about the sixth year four additional molars are added, 
the "first molars" of the permanent teeth. At this time 
also the temporary teeth commence to fall out and to be 
replaced by the permanent teetli, in the order of the 
first appearance. At the age of twelve the second denti- 
tion of childhood is completed, with twenty-ei^t teeth. 
The four remaining molars of adult life, the so-called 
"wisdom teeth," arrive at or near maturity, varying in 
different individuals from the age of seventeen to twm- 
ty-five years. 

The baby's mouth should be washed daily, after the 
bath being a convenient time. If a finger is used in 
washing it, the little finger is preferred, wrapped around 
well with absorbent cotton or a soft cloth. Either boric 
acid or salt water should be used, in the latter case em- 
ploying a weak solution, a pinch of salt to a glass of 
boiled water. 

Breathing is the most vital of our activities, and it is 
important that the habit of nasal breathing should be 
established from earliest infancy. Upon this depoids 
not only the satisfactory oxygenation of the blood but 
also the prevmtion of adenoids and other disorders. The 
nostrils should therefore receive attention each day, fol- 
lowing the bath, along with the eyes, ears and mouth, 
and if clogged should be attended to many times each 
day. 
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The best method of cleansing the baby's nostrils is 
to use a small piece of absorbent cotton twisted into a 
tiny "finger-like" shape of the appropriate size, and 
dipped into boric acid solution. Insert and twist this 
around in each nostril. • The same may be used for 
baby's ears; No hairpins or other hard metallic utensils ' 
should be used in ears or nose. 

The young baby's eyes should be washed every day 
with braic acid solution, using a clean piece of cotton for 
the purpose, first dripping the boric acid into the comer 
of tlie open eye, and then washing the lid and comers of 
the dosed eye. 
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MAKING THE BABY STRONG 

Bt EDITH U. BATES WILLIAUS 

WHEN I mention my baby*s exercise in conjunc- 
tion with her vigoroxis health and fine appear- 
ance, some women ask as if in surprise, "Exer- 
cise? What for?" 

One would think that "what for" would be obvious. 
But I have to explain that exercise makes a baby health- 
ier just as it makes anyone healthier; that it means bet- 
ter appetite and better sleep. All the tissues become 
firm and strong, full of activity and resistance. It 
makes a child grow better. 

If the mother who has a child that is restless at ni^t 
will strip the baby early in the evening and allow him to 
enjoy an air bath and plenty of exercise for half an hour 
or an hour, she will usually find that the child will sleep 
soundly all night. 

One woman said to me, "I don't see that it makes 
any material difference whether a child sits alone or 
• walks early or late. They all do these things finally." 
"Certainly," I replied, "but these things are not the ob- 
ject of the exercise any more than being able to chin 
oneself or walk five miles is the object of exercise for 
grown-ups. It is the bodily results produced in this 
way that count." 

Remember that a baby is first of all very much of 
an animal, for it has not yet developed any degree of 
mental fife, at least in the first few months. And the 
normal state of all young animal life is activity. 
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Give the baby a chance. Most mothers don't. They 
keep the poor little thing in the carriage practically 
all day. They get exercise for themselves in pushing 
the carriage. But they wonder why the baby won't eat 
or sleep and doesn't grow. It is largely because it stays 
in that carriage, sitting there like a crippled old woman 
all day long. If they would only put the child down 
on the floor now and then they would soon see a dif- 
ference. 

The first lesson for every mother to learn is to give 
the baby a chance to exercise l^ placing it upon its 
stomach. The prone position is the natural position of 
all forms of hfe, worms, insects, reptiles, mammals, 
birds. The flounder is about the only exception I know 
of, and he is only a freak fish. Even the flounder goes 
belly down when he's a baby. But the himian baby, 
poor thing, is very carefully laid upon its back, in defi- 
ance of the rule in all animal hfe. True, the child may 
kick its legs and wave its arms when on the back, if not 
too much restricted with clothing. But this is nothing 
like the exercise against real resistance which a baby 
secures when placed upon its stomach and allowed to 
struggle with its own wei^t. 

When Rowine was bom, she was able to hold her 
head up easily and vigorously when placed upon her 
stomach. She did this a few minutes after she came into 
the world, wbei> the nurse had turned her over and was 
rubbing her back with a little oil. Probably most babies 
can do this if they get the chance. But most mothers 
begin to handle a brand new infant as if it were an 
empty eggshell or something that is likely to break 
in two. Healthy babies don't break— at least I have 
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never seen one break. Nor have I ever heard of one 
breaking, 

I have even been warned two or three times that 
exercise for the baby would break her back, cripple her 
for life and all sorts of other horrors. They overlook my 
other two sturdy children, who were similarly trained 
and who have never needed a doctor. When my boy 
was only eight years old he used to lift and carry me 
all over the place. Weak back I I weigh one twenty. 

From the first day Rowine has had an opportunity 
to exercise against the resistance of her own weight by 
being placed upon her stomach. Very soon she was no 
longer satisfied with simply raising her bead, but by 
pressing down with the arms she worked hard to raise 
her chest as bij^ aa possible. As the result of this par- 
ticular training, any child will develop such strength 
as to creep much earlier than usual. You can not expect 
a baby to creep if you do not give her a chance to learn 
how. Rowine, as a consequence, was able to crawl across 
the table or the rug at the age of five months. She did 
this, of course, lying flat on her stomach, and we called 
it the "caterpillar stage" of development. She also 
learned how to squirm over from her back to her stom- 
ach or from her stomach to her back when she was be- 
tween three and four months old. 

You can't exercise a baby convenieqtly on your lap. 
The only satisfactory plan is to do it on a table. Lay 
out a folded blanket or pad for the purpose. It has been 
my plan to give Baby a little exercise each morning be- 
fore she has her bath, and then to let her have an air' 
bath and more nude exercise in the evening before the 
long sleep of the ni^t. 
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One naturally begins with very simple mOTements 
during the first few weeks. For instance, I would take 
hold of Baby's ankles and push her little knees alter- 
nately up and down in a movement similar to that of 
running, calling out "Run fast, run fast." She always 
laughed and enjoyed it, and soon learned it so well that 
when I would call in the same tone "Run fast, run fast," 
she would begin to kick her own little legs. Another 
movement I used from the first was doubling both 
knees up against the stomach together. 

I used simple little calistbenic exercises for the arms, 
bringing her hands from the sides alternately above the 
head, and also far out to each side. In doing this I 
whistled or sang a little tune of my own and kept time 
with it. Always use the same little tune, and soon when 
you sing or whistle it your baby will try to duplicate the 
exercises of her own account, even if imperfectly. 

Lifting the baby by the legs and by alternate arms 
and legs, that is to say, lifting first with the right arm 
and left leg, and then with the left arm and right leg, 
are splendid for strengthening the ligaments and ten- 
dons. 

An exercise all babies will like is that of letting them 
take hold of yomr fingers with their hands and then lift- 
ing or partly lifting. All babies have a surprisingly 
good grip and many can hold their own weight when 
bom. However, one should be careful in the beginning. 
By letting Rowine take hold of my two fingers while 
lying on the back, I would gently raise her to a sitting 
position, and then lower, doing this several times. It 
seemed to interest her more if I said "Up-i-deel" and 
*'Down-goe8y 1" I soon found that she took hold so 
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securely that it was perfectly safe to lift her weight 
entirely. Later I used a child's cane for her to grip for 
this purpose. She has th^^fore enjoyed this particular 
exercise practically all her life, and has never yet let go 
or fallen. 

A particularly good exercise that I have always used 
is a little spine stretching movement. With the baby 
lying on her back and holding her feet down with one 
hand, I place the other hand under her hips or back and 
raise her little body until it forms an arch. 

After the bath, the towel rub and care of eyes, 
mouth, etc, I give her a quick massage, rubbing round 
and round and up and down on the back with the bare 
hands to make the back strong. I massage the arms 
and legs chiefly by rolling them between the hands. All 
this takes but a few minutes, perhaps not over ten min- 
utes for exercise, bath and all. Then feeding and a 
three hour sleep. 

It should he understood, of course, that exercise for 
babies should never be forced. I have never forced 
Howine in any respect. I have only let her do the things 
that she could do easily and enjoyed doing. Her exer- 
cise is always play. For all her strength and beauty, 
Rowine is not exceptional in any respect. She is just 
an ordinary baby, but has had an opportunity of secur- 
ing exercise that other babies have lacked. 

All kinds of little stunts and exercises will suggest 
themselves. For instance, rising to a sitting position 
when lying on the back. When Rowine was not quite 
five months old she was lying on the bed trying hard to 
raise up. Unaided she could scarcely lift her shoulders. 
Seeing her effort, I held her legs down and she came 
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li^t up to a sitting position like a flash. I tried it 
again and she did it twenty times in succession without 
being tired, and laughing each time she did it. I am 
sure most babies would sit up much earlier than they do 
if given an opportunity. Rowine sat up a little on my 
lap between the ages of two and three months, and be- 
fore she was four months could sit up and balance her- 
self nicely on a table. You need not be alarmed about 
hurting the back. When a baby is ready to sit up and 
wants to, it will not hurt her. 

From being able to sit up by herself it is only a 
step for a youngster to be able to stiflfen her body and 
keep herself erect when held firmly by the thighs or 
knees. 

Another stunt which Rowine learned to do at about 
the age of seven months is that of holding her body out 
rigidly in a horizontal position. I lift her by the feet 
and back of the neck, saying "Stiff, stiff,*' and she arches 
her little body so that I can raise her to arms' length 
overhead. It is a very picturesque little stunt. 

As I said, Rowine could crawl across the rug or bed 
or table when she was five months old. We would place 
one of her toys out of her reach and she would struggle 
to get it. Long before she was ready to get up on her 
knees she developed a surprising technique of "swim- 
ming" across the rug fiat on her stomach. She used a 
clever little push-off with her toes to start the "stroke," 
and at the same time pulled herself forward on the el- 
bows. She would thus go forward in a series of jerks. 
The accompanying photographs were taken when she 
was between seven and eight months old. She weired 
seven and one-half pounds at birth, and twenty and one- 
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half pounds at the age of nine months. She started to 
stand up, taking hold of chairs, at eight months, and 
at nine to walk a little by pushing the chairs in front of 
her. 

After reaching the standing and walking stage, al- 
most any child can be depended upon to take enough 
exercise on its own account. It is therefore during the 
first six or eight months that most mothers should give 
most thought to the matter of exercise. 

One woman who had decided to follow my example 
placed her ten months* old baby on the floor for the first 
time, and because the youngster bumped her head and 
cried, the mother was discouraged. "Neva- again 1" I 
asked her if she intended to keep the child in a hi^ 
chair all its life. Let them get a few bumps. Mothers 
take bumps too seriously, anyway. They are part of a 
child's education. Babies will learn. After Rawine 
fell out of her little toilet chair twice she was exceeding^ 
ly careful not to fall again. 

Of course, exercise doesn't solve all of a baby's prob- 
lems any more than our own. But it does build up a 
strong little body, able to resist most of the ills that may 
befall one in early childhood. And it ^ves the little 
shaver the courage to try to stand alone and walk, and 
the energy to progress and develop in every way. 
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TEACHING THE CHILD SEX-TRUTHS 

Br EIHTH H. BATES WILLIAUB 

THE problem of what and how to tell the child 
about the mystery of his or her origin, and the 
important facts of life associated therewith, is one 
of the greatest with which the mothers of today have 
to deaL It should not lie so, but neverthdess it is so. 
The question should really be a very simple one, merely 
requiring candid truthfulness, and in a higher state of 
cirilization, in which people generally entertained a 
decent respect for the functions of the human body, it 
would be ft truly trifling matter, indeed no problem at 
alL It is the prudish, false and generally vicious atti- 
tude toward the subject of sex that makes it a problem, 
and for the average woman of the present time the dif- 
ficulty of telling her own children these things is so great 
that she is utterly unable to cope with it, and so she ig- 
nores it completely. Even among others who realize 
that ignorance is danger and who think that parents 
should instruct their children rather than first to have 
them acquire false and filthy conceptions from the gut- 
ter, there is still much uncolainty as to just how to 
handle the matter. 

One great difficulty, just at the outset, is that so 
many mothers themselves have the wrong attitude 
towturd the subject. How can a vulgar-minded woman 
give her child a pure and wholesome conception? It can 
(Rily be explained seriously by one who regards it seri- 
ously. I have known some women whose little daugh- 
ters would never recover from their sense of shame if 
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they should ever learn some of the things their mothers 
think and say, and some of the stories they tell. 

The first and most important thing is to keep the 
child's confidence, and in this the average mother fails 
pitifully. It is not difficult. It is the very easiest thing 
in the world, for (todi the very beginning the child has 
been accustomed to look to the mother for everything, 
both in physical and mental requirements. The little 
one will naturally and innocently come to you witii 
everything from the first, and it is to these first questkms 
that you should listen attentively and patientfy, an- 
swering carefuUy. The educational possibilities of the 
child's questions ore almost unlimited, and the time whoi 
any certain question is asked is just the time to answer 
it correctly, for it is then that the young mind is recep- 
tive upon that point. 

And just here is the turning point — here is where 
you gain or lose. Do not say, "Don't bother me," or 
"Run away and play," or "I'll tell you later, when you 
are older," for such a course will surely send the little 
boy or ^1 to some other souree of information. The 
chfld will not wait, for now he m curious — ^you have only 
fanned the fiame of his curiosity — and you can depend 
upon it that he will find out what he wants to know be- 
fore long. He will not really get the truth, but a dis- 
tortion of the truth, a discolored, hideous misrepresenta- 
tion of the sacred facts of life, but it will satisfy him 
just the same. And when your little boy, or, as the 
case may be, your htde girl has acquired tiiis supposed 
knowledge and imbibed the usual prudish, shameful at- 
titude towaj'd the entire subject, rest assured that he or 
she wiU never "bother you" about it any more. The 
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subject frill be closed between you. Any reference to the 
mysterious subject will be made in secret and away from 
you. Not only will you have lost her confidence but in 
all probability her respect as well. She thinks she knows 
now, why you were so reticent, iind perhaps she does. 

One should encourage her little son or daughter to 
ask questions of every kind, and under no circumstances 
idunild she laugh at, ridicule or chide the little one. Do 
not fear that the youngster's mind will dwell morbidly 
and continuously upon the question of sex, for this 
will not be the case unless it is made a mystery. Life is 
full of interesting and fascinating fact^ all of them just 
as interesting as this, unless by your attitude you em- 
phasize this one matter. If you do not evade the ques- 
ti<n the child will directly go back to absorption in his 
engine or her doll, as the case may be. 

But, unfortunately, the average mother is the most 
cheerful prevaricator in the world. After the first few 
little stories or fibs she gradually develops the habit of 
"getting rid" of the child in this way until before long 
she is ready to fabricate on every turn. She does not 
think that she is doing any real harm, because she is 
used to it, and policy seems to call for it. Perhaps she 
oafy begins with the Santa Claus story, but she goes 
<Mi frcon this through the whole list of "bogey man," 
**bears," "black man," and the like, none of vrluch ever 
materializes to wreck the vengeance invoked. And the 
child very quickly learns that mother is lying, lying all 
the time, until mother comes to be the one person not to 
be beheved under any circumstances. The stories about 
the new baby, like everything else, are only iakea hy the 
child for wlwt they are worth. 
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Unwue puDishments are without doubt often le- 
spoDsible tar much loss of confidence. We roust con- 
cede that punishments are sometimes necessary, with 
some children, but certainly a child should nerer be pun- 
ished for an acddmt, for this invariably; breeds decep- 
tion. Almost every child is practical enough to lie to get 
out of a idiipping for spilling the milk. He leams that 
the mother's judgment and wrath are to be dreaded 
and avoided if possible, and in numy cases regards tbe 
punishment as merely the evidence of ill-temper. Any- 
way mother soon comes to be a person to whom not to 
tell things. The little one's confidence, therefore, is 
gradually lost, and once lost, is most difficult to regain. 
Kspecially should the young dau^ter confide in her 
mother. No girl can know naturally and instinctively 
how to behave under all circumstances. We think Ixx 
manners and clothes are important enough, but outside 
of a very few hints we allow her morals to take care of 
themselves. And then when anything happens wtHnen 
throw up their hands in horror and say, "She ought to 
have known better 1" Certainly she should, but bow 
could she? 

Of course many women feel that they would prefa 
to have their children remain "innocent," which of course 
means ignorant, imtil they reach an age when greater in- 
telligence and discretion will enable them to understand 
matters better. Many women think that nothing need 
be said until just before puberty. But even thou^ this 
were desirable, which is doubtful in any case, such a re- 
sult could not possibly be realized at the present time. 
Such mothers fail to take stock of tbe outside influences. 
Th^ forget that their children are bound to see things 
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and hear things away from home, and things of the most 
demoralizing character. Even when protected against 
vicious companions, there is always more or less curiosity 
and discussion among other children of good families. 
Thdr parents practically drive than to it hy their own 
silence. 

One of the greatest drfiiculties is found in this prob- 
lon of the "other children" and outside influences gener- 
ally. Even if one gives her own child a proper concep- 
tion of life, she knows that at school and at play the 
young mind will come in contact with vicious and vidgar 
interpretations. The little man, perhaps, learns things 
fmn the stable boy, the little ^1, perhaps, hears like 
things from a similar source and both have to face the 
corrupting influences at school and elsewhere of other 
children whose parents have neglected or have been in- 
capable of their duty in this matter. The child abso- 
lutely can not escape coming in contact with these con- 
taminating influences in this day and age. We mi^t 
as well regard these influences as a fixed and certain 
quantity and prepare for them. However, all this 
makes it the more essential and important that each 
mother should not neglect her duty. 

The child should be so prepared at home, so well in- 
formed in the right way, that these influences will do the 
least harm. We can not escape them, but should insure 
against them, a moral "uititoxin," as it were. To the 
pure in heart, all things are pure, and if the child is 
ri^tly informed and has a serious, true understanding 
of her bodily functions, then the dirty stories, vulgar 
jokes and nasty names will be only disgusting. They 
win not appear in an attractive light, but in a repulsive 
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lig^t. They will not t^e root, and therefore will not 
work any real harm. One should explain to the child 
the attitude of the average person and show how wtvog 
it all is, so that she will know what to expect. It may 
even be well to suggest that it will be better not to dis- 
cuss what you have told her under penalty of being mis- 
understood. Let her know that to some minds ignorance 
is regarded as purity, and even knowledge of such things 
a disgrace, but let her see ibe hjrpocrisy and impossi- 
bility of sudi an attitude. 

I have never been able to understand the sublime, 
stupid faith of many mothers in the supposed absolute 
innocence of their daughters. One would think that 
recollection of their own childhood would teach than 
better. And yet this assurance of complete ignorance 
on liie part of children is very cnnmdn. I know one 
woman who is the mother of four ^Is, the oldest fifteen 
years, who still talks in a veiled manner in their very 
presence, confident that th^ do not understand. "Why, 
thqr never even ask me a question" — of course not! 
"They're not even curious; their minds are as pure as 
uigels," etc. They did not need to ask questions, for 
they knew just about as much as she did. But they un- 
derstood with the usual misunderstanding of the real 
truth. 

A girl soon learns that she is expected to be ignorant, 
and so she lives up to her expectations, malfing hovelf 
a de(%itful hypocrite just because mother insists. We 
all remember how we pretended to be surprised and 
mjntified about the new baby. I know a mother ivbo 
was firmly convinced that her nine-year-old girl still be- 
lieved in Santa Claus. Whoi I asked the child whaX 
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Santa Claus had given hei she waa highly amused, and 
declared, "Papa is Santa Claus, but don't tell Mamma 
that I know it." If a child will deceive in an innocent 
matter like that of Santa Claus, depend upon it that 
she win not hesitate in connection with the great mys- 
tery. We must face this fact, not shut our eyes to it. 
Another little girl of ten, also supposed to be absolute^ 
innocent, having noted my appearance some months 
before the birth of my last baby, calmly asked me when 
I expected the baby. She asked it in all seriousness, just 
as would a woman of fifty years. And why not ? 

I would suggest constant watchfulness of the child's 
companions, but without seeming to watch, and without 
any appearance of suspicion. Have the boys and girls 
come to your house, so that you may be acquainted with 
them all, and be good friends with all of them. How- 
ever, it is always well to have the children spend their 
ci^ts under their own roof. There is no doubt that 
much harm is done in some cases when children stay 
over night with friends, for there is too great an oppor- 
tunity for mischief. 

Companionship between parents and children is an 
important factor in bringing them up right. It is far 
more effective than preaching. The mother should be 
a ctHnpanion of her daughter or son, but especially of 
ber daughter, and the father should be one of the best 
companions of his son, also to some extent of his dau^- 
ter. Parents should go about with their children, share 
their interests, play with them, keep on close terms with 
them, instead of holding to the usual parental attitude 
of severe dignity and authority. It is true that this 
jDAj seem difficult in some cases, for mothers ue com- 
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monlyvery busy people. Sometimes they are so occu- 
pied in providing for the physical needs of the children 
that they neglect everything else. Sometimes a mother's 
one thou^t is to get the children out of her way, and 
she is anxious to have them start going to school or to 
kindergarten only for the advantage of having them "off 
her hands." This is all a mistake, for the physical needs 
of children are only a small part of their requirements. 

Children should be kept busy at all times. It is well 
to have each diild, even the youngest, tau^^t to help 
somewhat in the house. They should be made to feel 
themselves an integral part of the home, each bearing 
some share of the burden of the family duties, regard- 
less of sex. The mother should not wait upon the chil- 
dren too mudi. Then when the work is finished she can 
join them in their pleasures. They should be encour- 
aged to romp and play out of doors and generally to be 
as active as they can, therefore eating and sleeping welL 
With good health, strong nerves and a wholesome mind, 
there is no chance for morbid curiosity or bad habits. 
And I might suggest here, briefly, that any marked 
changes in disposition should be closely observed. If a 
usually affectionate bc^ discontinues his habit of being 
affectionate to his mother, if a boy or girl develops a 
tendency to solitude, or becomes unusually bashful and 
timid, or perhaps irritable, such manifestations may be 
r^arded as grounds for the suspicion of bad habits. 
However, all things of this kind are made practically 
impossible if the child's confidence is maintained from 
the first and he is rightly informed. 

Instruction along these lines should not be forced in 
the beginning. Everything need not be told at ono& 
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Instructioa should come naturally in response to ques- 
tionfl, as the young mind is from time to time ready to 
learn more. This simplifies things very much. There 
should be no mystery about anything, no lowering of 
the voice, nothing to indicate that it is a shameful or 
fortaddoi subject. It should be treated as though it 
were all natural, which it is, like digestion, or breath- 
ing, or the beating of the heart to circulate the blood. 
TouDg children are not by nature rehgious, and the 
"sacredness or holiness" of any part of the body may not 
be understood or wholly appreciated, but the utility and 
naturalness of all parts is readily accepted by the young- 
est child. And if you talk about maternity and allied 
subjects to others in the child's presence, do so frankly 
and openly. 

The advent of the new baby is always an occasion 
for fearful and wonderful tales. The doctor brought 
it in his instrumoit bag, even though the child got a 
look into it when he first opened it and saw that it was 
full of instruments and bottles, and empty of babies. 
The norse brought it. It was left on the doorstep. A 
silly, old bird called a stork fiew in the window with it. 
It grew on a cherry tree — ^yes, Kke toys grow on Christ- 
mas trees, tied on with a string. Papa bou^t it down 
at a store. And more of the same. Apparently 
firi*nimft had nothing to do with it, she who is most close- 
fy related to it — she whom the doctor comes to see every 
day for a while after. Flossie, the cat, "has kittens," 
whatever that means, and Mollie, the cow, has a calf, 
but mamnift doesn't have her baby. That just comes 
f nxn away off somewhere, in various ways, with several 
ix^fn^ng. conflicting sources for the same baby. Think 
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not that the child U not wise, for not a word of aU this 
is hdieved. It is only through our own stupidity that 
we can gire the children, so bright in other ways, credit 
for such stupidity that they cannot see through all this. 
They can put two and two togeth^, and rray early in 
life at that. 

If the latest one happens to be of a different goider, 
the children are sent from the room while baby is bathed 
and dressed. But the children know why, or, if very 
young, they know that there is some secret stHnewhere 
which they naturally mean to fathom at the earliest 
opportunity. 

While giving a young child his or her bath is an ap- 
propriate time to teach general hy^ene and respect for 
the body. The importance of ri^d cleanliness of cer- 
tain parts may be explained for otherwise irritation and 
disease may result. Let it be known that aside fran 
keeping these parts scrupidously clean, they must be 
untouched, and that the penalty will be extreme weak- 
ness, trouble with nerves, eyes and brain, perhaps in- 
sanity or consumption, and other serious diseases of 
various kinds. Just here, also, is a good time and place 
to impress upon the child the importance of heeding the 
calls of Nature, pointing out the illness that may come 
from sudi neglect. Natural^, a child does not wish to 
be sick and endure pun. Do not be satisfied, however, 
with mentioning these things once, for children are busy 
and preoccupied little things and are prone to forget, so 
tha*; it would be well to speak to them frequently, even 
when at play. Regularity in these matters is closely re- 
lat^d to sexual hygiene, and if the ri^t habits are 
formed early there will be little trouble later. 
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A wise mother will teach her children the proper 
names for all parts of the body, the scientific names for 
the most part, at least later, but always the poUte and 
respectful terms by which tb^ may be designated, so 
that there need never be any hesitation in speaking of 
them. 

Just how life generally is perpetuated is a subject 
that can be made fairly simple and very interesting. 
Take first the star-fish and other creatures, any part of 
i^ch, taken off, will grow again into a complete new 
animal of the kind. Then the seeds of plants may be 
considered, even with experiments in planting the seeds 
and watching them sprout and grow to reproduce their 
parents. Then the eggs of fishes and birds may be taken 
up, being the reproductive cells of these creatures. The 
child will probably have known already how the little 
birds hatch out from the eggs, while their mothers keep 
them warm and take rare of them. All of these matters 
may be takoi up in more or less detail, but we have not 
the space here to elaborate on such details. li^nally, 
then, may be considered the comparison between bird 
life and human life, with that of the higher animals gen- 
erally. The child will see that the human mother has 
1^ far the better plan of reproduction, for her unborn 
babe has better protection, being nourished by her own 
blood and cared for in a little nest which ^e carries 
under her own heart, until large enough and strong 
cnougti to live in the outside world like the rest of us. 
Such a simple explanation, at first, is amply sufficient, 
and the child will accept it as naturally and simply as 
the equally wonderful fact that we .have lungs into which 
air must be breathed continuously to keep us alire. If 
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there should be anything morbid or too pressing in the 
child's interest, one may make much over other inci- 
dental facts, such for instance as the diange to lactation 
after the baby (XHnes, which is a very wonderful device 
of Nature, and also the importance of health and 
strength for the sake of having a strong and healtl^ 
baby, as well as for being able to nurse the beloved little 
creature. 

Of course it is the question of the relation of the sexes 
that will prove to be the most difiBcuIt problem in most 
cases, and the one which will most perplex the paroit. 
However, here again it is chiefly our attitude toward the 
subject that determines whether it will be an easy or a 
hard matter. The fact is simple enou^ in itself, but it is 
a matter that need not be taken up as early as the mys- 
tery about the babies. Kevertheless it must not foe post- 
poned beyond the first questions regarding it or the first 
signs of interest. If you don't tell the child properly, 
some one else will be first to tell him improperly. It is 
upon this feature of the subject that vulgarity is diiefly 
centered, and it is all the more important to handle it 
right. 

The man or the child who understuids the great 
biological principles which apply not only to human life 
but to all forms of both vegetable and animal life, can 
not entertain other than a respectful and decent attitude 
toward the subject of reproduction. 

There are two important phases of the subject of 
reproduction, the parental and the sexual. These two 
aspects are intimately identified with each other, and for 
purposes of education it is important that they should 
be seen together, in their relationship to euii other, the 
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Bcoc instixict being iiueparably associated with the func* 
tioD of parenthood, hy reascm of which it exists. With- 
out doubt the low ideals and Tulgarity aasociated witii 
the sex impulse uuong the mentally uncleau, are to a 
cohsiderable extent the result of regarding it by itself 
and apart from its purpose, parentiiood. But the 
moment one understands clearly the biological signifi- 
cance of sex and realizes its fundamental relationship 
to parenthood, this mental association instantly lends 
dignity to the entire subject and makes it impossible to 
regard this instinct as anything else than the pure and 
dean manifestation of Nature and of life that it is. 
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WHAT IS YOUR CORRECT WEIGHT 

Br MILO HASTINGS, B. Ba 

WHY do we think fat a sign of health? lUdal 
memories the psychologist might say, hand-me* 
downs of tradition from a time when to be fat 
meant to live, because the fat men weathered the fre- 
quent famines better than the lean. 

The careless thinker of today is apt to consider port- 
liness a sign of health because those who eat heaviest are 
fattest and heavy eating is at once a sign of a good ap- 
petite and a good purse — ^two equally desirable things 
as the world runs. 

Thinness is synonymous with poverty', starvation 
and disease. The way to get away from this undesir- 
able state is to fatten up. Fatness spells inactivity and 
inactivity means luxury and wealth. In hard times, pros- 
perous and comfortable people are fat, therefore, thin 
people are stingy and miserable. 

Races who love the good things of material life 
naturally include a surplus of flesh as one of the Ust; 
ideals of beauty are built accordingly. The Orioital 
has no more admiration for a slender lady than an Iowa 
farmer has for a slender hog. 

So the presumption in favor of fat was bom and 
entered into the idioms of language and the axioms of 
our firesides. 

Today, few men are so ignorant as not to have some 
glimmer of the broad truth, that human fat, like a stand- 
ing army, is a provision against trouble — and a burdok- 
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some one. A civilized man may provide against the day 
of scarcity in a better fashion. His bank roll is the mod- 
ern substitute for the layer of fat on the millionaire cave- 
man's ribs. 

Today nine men out of ten, even though when care- 
lessly speaking infer that surplus flesh is synonymous 
with health, haye in their hearts a deep dread of a grow- 
ing waist line. But how and when does overweight en- 
danger health or life? And how does it compare in this 
respect with underweight? 

Thanks to the medical directors' association of our 
progressive life insurance companies, these questions can 
now be answered with a relative degree of certainty. 

The data used in this article is taken from reports 
of the American Actuarial Society. These reports are 
published for the benefit of the medical examiners and 
statisticians of the insurance companies and are made 
up of coimtless pages of tables. Out of this sea of fig- 
ures there are a few good fishes of truth, that should 
tell every man just how excited to get about it, when he 
next steps on a scale platform. 

We can safely leave it to the big muscled man to , 
class himself as an exception and turn our attention to 
the sedentary bank-clerk sort of a person. If such a 
man weighs two hundred pounds although he is under- 
sized — how sick is he? 

In order to answer intelligently, we must ask two 
other questions. How tall is he? and how old is he? 
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AvEitAGe Weights op Men Between Twenty and 
Thibtt Ybam op Age 

Salin 1231bs. 5ft Sins laUa. 

5 a 2 ins 126 ILs. 5a Sins 152 lbs. 

5 a 3 ins 129 lbs. 5 a 10 ins 158 llM. 

5 a 4 ins 132 lbs. 5 a 11 ins 1«0 lb& 

SaSins 136 lbs. 6a Oins 165 lbs. 

5a6ins 1401bs. 6a 1 in 171 lbs. 

5a7ins 14411>s. 6a 2 ins 177 lbs. 

6 a 3 ins 182 lbs. 

Average Weights of Men Between Thibtt and 
Forty Years op Age 

Saiin 1301bs. 5a Sins 155 lbs. 

5a2ins 1321bs. 5a 9ins 160 lbs. 

5 a 3 ins. 135 lbs. 5 a 10 ins 165 lbs. 

5a4inB 138 lbs. 5 a 11 ins 170 lbs. 

5a 5 ins 142 lbs. 6 a Oins 176 lbs. 

5a6tas 1461bs. 6a 1 in 1821bs. 

5a71ns ISOlbs. 6a 2ins ISSlbs. 

6 a 3 1ns 194 lbs. 

Average Weights op Men Between Forty and 
Fifty Years op Age 

Saiin 135 lbs. 5a 8 ins 160 lbs. 

5a2ins 1371bs. 5a Oins 1651bs. 

5 a 3 ins 140 lbs. 5 a 10 ins 170 lbs. 

5a4ins 143 lbs. 5 a 11 ins 176 lbs. 

5a 5 ins 147 lbs. 6 a Oins 182 lbs. 

5a6ins 151 lbs. 6a 1 in 188 lbs. 

6a7ins 1551bs. 6a 2 ins 195 Bm. 

6 a 3 ins 202 lbs. 

The reason that height needs to be considered is 
obrious. It is purely a matter of mechanics. The 
reason f<» the correctives for age is not so apparent but 
is none the less real. 
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Two points are here to be considered ; firstly the mus- 
cular development of the old is less than of the young. 
Hence a given bodUy weight in an old man indicates a 
larger proportion of fat to muscle than in youth. Sec- 
ondly, an element of selection may be involved. In a 
given number of fat or thin men at an advanced age, a 
larger proportion are those whose systems have become 
adapted to the handicap. Those who could not thrive 
under the abnormal conditions have dropped by the way. 

The tables accompanjnng this article divide men into 
three groups and women into two groups as to age, each 
table giving the average weights for each height for the 
age period of that table. 'Note that these are average 
weights, not ideaL 

From these tables and further similar data, it ap- 
pears that ideal weights for men would run a little over 
the average weight for men in their twenties, passing 
rapidly down to the average, which seems the ideal at 
about thirty-five. 

By the time the age of fifty is reached, it is evident 
that the man who is about fifteen pounds short of the 
average is really the safest wei^t. While the average 
weight of man increases about fifteen pounds from the 
age of twenty-five to the age of fifty, yet the safe or 
ideal weight decreases at about a like rate. Thus the 
man of five foot, eight averages 146 at twenty-five and 
162 at fifty-five; the reverse of these figures would mean 
greater chances of longevity. 

From the data, we conclude — first, the greater cus- 
tomary activity of the young man means the normal ex- 
istaice of a heavier muscular system; second, the heavier 
wei^t of the old man means an acciunulation of fat; 
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third, the tendency to accumulate fat in the active young 
is an evidence of superior digestive or assimilative or- 
gans, whereas fat on old men is more frequently merely 
a sign of inactivity. 

Recently published ideal measurements have been 
based on the assumption of the same ratio of weight to 
height, at all heists. At the time those standards were 
formulated, the fact was brought forth that the average 
short man was "heavier set" than the tall man. How- 
ever, the general idealistic opinion was found to favor 
small men of the agile and big men of the Herculean 
type. The facts of things as they are and the hope for 
things as they ought to be, were considered as ofiFsetting 
each other, and hence the ideal measurements were 
formulated on the assumption that men of all statures 
were similar in build, varying only in mathematical pro- 
portion to the varying height. 

We are considering here, the men of average muscu- 
lar development in relation to the amount of bodily fat 
carried, hence we are interested in ordinary men rather 
than in gymnasts. Of such average men, the tallest are 
found to be the slenderest, the very tall ones being eight 
per cent lighter in proportion to height than the medium 
men; while the young five-foot men are nineteen per 
cent heavier. 

Tall old men are heavier built than average height 
young men, but not as heavy as the short young ones. 
Short old men are thirty-five per cent heavier than 
young men of average hei^t. On the whole, the ten- 
dencies of short men to be stout increase with age. 

Young women of average height are six per cent 
heavier, height considered, than are young men. The 
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effect of both height and age on build is much greater 
with women. The slenderest humans alive are tall 
young women, and the chunkiest of all are short old 
ladies. 

The change due to age alone is 15 per cent for 
women as against 11 per cent for men. The variation 
due to height is 88 per cent in young women as against 
27 per cent in men, and 47 per cent in old women as 
against 42 per cent in men. 

Average Weights of Women Between the Ages 
OF Twenty and Fohty 

4 ft 9 ins 113 lbs. 5ft 4 ins 130 lbs. 

4 ft 10 ins 115 lbs. 5ft 5 ins 134 lbs. 

4 ft 11 ins 117 lbs. 5ft 6 ins 138 lbs. 

5 ft Oins 119 lbs. 5ft 7 ins 142 lbs. 

5ft lin 121 lbs. 5ft Sins 146 lbs. 

5 ft 2 ins 123 lbs. 5ft 9 ins 150 lbs. 

5 ft 3 Ins 126 lbs. 5 ft 10 ins 153 lbs. 

5 ft 11 ins 156 lbs. 

Average Weights of Women Between the Ages 
OF Forty and Sixty 

4 ft 9 ins 126 lbs. 5ft 4 ins 143 lbs. 

4 ft 10 ins 128 lbs. 5ft 5 ins 147 lbs. 

4 ft 11 ins 130 lbs. 5ft 6 ins 151 lbs. 

5 ft Oins 132 lbs. 5ft 7 ins 156 lbs. 

5 ft lin 134 lbs. 5ft Sins 161 lbs. 

5 ft 2 ins 137 lbs. 5ft 9 ins 165 lbs. 

5 ft Sins 140 lbs. 5 ft 10 ins 168 lbs. 

5ft 11 ins 172 lbs. 

To give an extreme picture of this range in build 
due to age, height and sex, I have figured out that if a 
young man, six feet, four in height had the same build 
as a short old lady, he would weigh 812 pounds, as a 
matter of fact, the average young man of that height 
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does weigh only 188 pounds. This is a surprising differ- 
ence when we realize that we are not talking of indi- 
vidual specimens, but in each case, of an average of 
many thousands. 

The insurance companies gathered some data on the 
effect of height on the death rate but as the effect is not 
marked, the statisticians do not attach significance to the 
figures. Dividing heights into three groups and com- 
bining all ages, gives the following mortality ratios: 
Short men, 105; medium men, 108; tall men. 111. Di- 
vided by ages, the short men are especially good risks as 
young men and the tall men relatively better risks as old 
men. 

The statistics available in the insurance records are 
not so numerous in the case of women and hence there 
is more possibility of chance results and less evidence of 
the establishment of fundamental laws. 

For that reason, we group the women into two age 
groups only. Because of this and also different wei^t 
grouping direct comparison with men is unfair. 

The effect of under and over weight, particularly 
among women in younger life is less than with men, 
although the same general tendencies are revealed. At 
the older ages, underwei^t, even in a marked degree, is 
clearly in advantage, and overweight a disadvantage, in- 
creasing with age. 

As the young woman carries more fat than the young 
man — ^this being a purely sexual characteristic, it is evi- 
dent tliat an average elderly lady is carrying very mudi 
more surplus than any other member of our hypothet- 
ical average family. What should we expect — she is the 
least active of the group. But if grandma will not join the 
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gymnasium and must be "stout," at least she can prove 
by the statistics that she has her gray-haired partner 
iHully beaten at the business of keeping away the under- 
taker. After the age of forty-five is past, the mortality 
of womo) is markedly less than that of men. 

Relation of Weight to Mortaltty in Men Between 
Fifty and Sixty 

15 pounds underweight to 45 pounds underweight — 
mortauty 14% below normal mortality. 

10 pounds underweight to 10 pounds overweight — 
mortality practically normal. 

15 poimds overweight to 45 pounds overweight — ^mor- 
tality 14% above average weight 

50 pounds overweight to 80 pounds overwei^t — mor^ 
tality 45% above normal mortality. 

AvERAis Weights of Men Between Fifty and 
Sixty Years of Age 

5ft 1 in 138 lbs. 5ft Sins 163 lbs. 

5 ft 2 ins 140 lbs. 5ft 9 ins 168 lbs. 

5 ft 3 ins 143 lbs. 5 ft 10 ins 172 lbs. 

5 ft 4 ins 146 lbs. 5 ft 11 ins 179 lbs. 

5 ft 5 ins 150 lbs. 6 ft ins 185 lbs. 

5 ft 6 ins 154 lbs. 6ft 1 in 192 lbs. 

5 ft 7 ins 158 lbs. Oft 2 ins 199 lbs. 

6 ft ^ ins 206 lbs. 

When we consult mortalily statistics, we rarely find 
the cause of death set down as being due to either simple 
emaciation or obesity. No doctor could afford to sign 
such a death certificate, yet the absence of these terms in 
death certificates is no proof of guiltlessness. 

Abnormal conditions of weight may be the cause of 
the specific disease to which deaUi is ascribed, or the spe- 
cific disease may be the cause of the abnormal weight, 
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or both disease and condition may be caused by a third 
factor. In any one of these three cases, the relation of 
weight to mortality should appear in the tables, but we 
must remember that these tables are taken from insur- 
ance data and men are not accepted for insurance, when 
they have specific diseases. Hence, the abnormal 
weights have antedated the appearance of the specific 
diseases, usually 1^ a period of several years. 

According to Dr. Symonds of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, overweights have until recent decades 
been accepted for insurance on more favorable terms 
than have underweights. A statistical study of insured 
lives has now shown how very far from correct this 
viewpoint is; inone group of data comparing under and 
overweights with over a thousand records in each group, 
there were no overweights (of 50 pounds or more) that 
passed the age of 80, while there were 44 underweights 
(25 pounds or less) that passed that age. 

Abnormal weights are usually an indication of 
greater probability of premature death. More rarely 
they appear to be a fortification against some particular 
disease. There are very few diseases that prey ahke 
upon the fat, the medium and the thin. In some cases 
the mortality is increased by underweight, in some cases 
by overweight and in some by both. Thus the number 
of deaths ascribed to influenza is reported to be more 
than doubled by abnormal weight in either direction. 

With heart disease, the fat people show nearly twice 
the normal death rate, while thin people show a sUghtly 
lower death rate than the average. Note that in such 
figures as this, the standard of comparison available is 
the average death rate of all. So that the lowest death 
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rate, apparently associated with thinness, in this case 
may be explained in the fact that the average rate is 
higher than the rate of the slender people, because it 
includes in the average the very high death rate of the 
fat folk. 

Pneumonia seems to be more destructive in case of 
underweight, and tuberculosis is markedly so. In fact, 
the death rate in tuberculosis is nearly ten times as great 
for the extreme xmderweights as for the ultra over- 
weights. This fact would strongly indicate that in- 
cipient tuberculosis is present and is the acute cause of 
the underweight of many men at the time they are ex- 
amined for insurance. Another view is that dyspepsia 
is the cause of both the underweight and the tuberculosis. 

Perhaps the most striking cases of diseases being 
definitely associated with overweight is that of nephritis, 
of Bright's disease and of cirrhosis of the liver. The 
former is caused by overeating and the latter by alco- 
hol, and both these bad habits result in obesity. In these 
cases, the death rate is nearly five times as great among 
the fat as among the thin. Apoplexy and diabetes fol- 
low almost as strongly; in fact, taking out consumption, 
it looks as if the cards are stacked pretty heavily against 
the heavyweiguts. The death-rate of women is less than 
that of men. 

Despite the foregoing formidable array of statistics, 
it is impossible for anyone to prophesy definitely as to 
the effect of weight in a particular individual. Idiosyn- 
crasies not only disprove all the general conclusions 
of statistics, but so numerous are the exceptions, that 
statistics gathered from a few hundred or even several 
thousand cases often point to conclusions at variance 
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with tbe more general laws. The figwes on which this 
article is built are, in most items, based upon tem, or 
even hundreds of thousands of individuals. 

It is well to know these statistical facts about tbe 
hypothetical average man and take precautions accord- 
ingly, but undue personal worry over one's weight shows 
as great a lack of mental balance as was evidenced by 
the old gentleman in Kansas, who, when the papers were 
full of tornado news, refused to take his clothes off at 
night, as he didn't relish the idea of being blown trous^- 
less into tbe public street 
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BT Db. a & GARB 

SOME people are fat simply because th^ are built 
that way. Heredity. Some are fat because they 
take too little »:ercise. Lazy. Others are fat 
because they eat too much of fattening foods. Gluttony. 
And still others are fat because they are sick. Invalids. 

Are you too fat? To which class of fat people do 
you belong? The first, second, third or fourth class to 
whcnn I have alluded? Now, if you could answer this 
question with absolute certainty, then perhaps I need 
not write any more on the subject. All you would need 
is action in the direction of a cure, whidi would almost 
suggest itself. 

To cure the varying forms of obesity or fatness I 
have mentioned, it would only be necessary for the one 
who is fat because he takes too little exercise, to take 
more exercise. For the one who eats too much fattening 
food, eat less. And for the one who is sick and is accu- 
mulating an undue quantity of unwholesome, fatty tissue, 
take the proper remedies to get welL Those who are 
naturally fat may let it go so — ^not try to do anything 
about it. Well, this would seem to dispose of the whole 
matter and preclude the necessity for further remarks. 

But you do not know exactly which class of fat 
people you belong to. Tiy to make sure on this very 
point. 

I happen to be about the conventional weight for 
my height and age. One hundred and eighty pounds; 
height, five feet eleven inches. I say I happen to be, for 
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it is by neither managonent or prearrangement that this 
condition has come to pass. I have not thought of add- 
ing one ounce to my weight, or taking away an ounce. 
I am too busy for self-indulgence of any kind and too 
busy to worry about my body. 

But if I happened to weigh two hmidred pounds 
instead of one hundred and ei^ty, and if I felt as well 
as I do now, could move about as freely, enjoy walking, 
able to run a moderate distance, take part in ordinary 
sports without heavy breathing, if I could do all these 
things as I can now, and yet weigh two hundred pounds, 
I should pay no attention to it whatever. Because some 
one has made a table in which people at a certain age 
and bei^t and sex ought to weigh exactly a certain 
number of pounds, because some wiseacre has done this, 
it does not follow that I should be bothered by his notitms 
at all. 

There are some people that are just naturally stout. 
Some of the finest people in the world that I have ever 
known are stout — overstout. People capable of active 
labor, mental quickness, mental acuteness and great en- 
durance. Overstout, and yet they can ea»ly walk down 
people who are lean and haggard. 

It is generally thought that stout people are stupid, 
or at least slow mentally. I never actually believed that 
way myself, and yet I am unconsciously swayed by that 
notion. 

I remember very distinctly the first time I saw John 
Fiske. I had been an ardent admirer of him for a long 
time. I doted on his cosmic philosophy. As a historian 
he made things so easy to remember that I felt under 
lasting obligations to him. 
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It happened that he was to lecture where I could 
have the privilege of bearing him. I went to the lecture 
to see the man whom I had so long revered. Without 
intending it I had formed a mental picture of what be 
was like. I expected to see a large, massive head, joined 
to a body of correct proportions. 

On the platform sat two men. One, the chairman of 
the meeting, who was angular, long, quick of movement, 
restless and wiry, whom I supposed to be John Fiske. 
The other man on the platform was exceedingly large. 
He had a thick neck and a red face. His lips rolled 
out in redundant redness. I supposed him to he the 
chairman, who would probably arise and with wheezy 
voice introduce the agile speaker. But the reverse is 
what happened. The long man, on spiral springs, was 
the man who did the introducing, and a very poor in- 
troduction he gave, too. He fioundered around, tried 
to say something witty, and at last pronounced the name 
of the speaker and sat down. 

Mr. Fiske arose clumsily, wobbled forward, pon- 
derously stood before the reading desk, and with pursed 
lips and thick voice began to read his lecture, without 
a preliminary remark. And what a lecturel I shall 
never forget it. Scintillating with hmnor. Packed 
with philosophy. With just the right proportion of 
historic illustration to make it digestible. His huge 
stomach pushed out against the reading desk. His feet 
far apart. His shoulders projected backwards to pre- 
serve the center of gravity. 

What a disillusionment was mine I There he was, 
the same mental John Fiske that I had admired for 
so many years, but in a huge body that seemed so in- 
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compatible with bis wonderful, versatile mind and beau- 
tiful diction. 

How many times similar tbings have happened to me 
concerning fat people. It has becrane no surprise to me 
finally to find people of huge corporosities that are 
nimble of foot and quick of mind, much beyond the 
average. 

Acquaintance with the habits of such people dis- 
covers them to be moderate eaters. Their selection of 
food does not in any wise account for their stoutness 
of body. Therefore, I would say to any such stout men 
or womrai, "Do you feel well? Are your mental facul- 
ties alert? Can you walk without fatigue? If so, then 
there is nothing for you to do about it. Instead of 
prescribing for you I should be inclined to congratulate 
you." 

That sort of fatness seems to be a protection, rather 
than a danger. It is generally associated with a very 
active skin, free perspiration, and almost indefatigable 
strength and vitality. With such people the envelope of 
fat in which they are rolled up seems to be a non-con- 
ductor of the petty annoyances to which lean people 
are oftai subject. Happy without pretense, jolly with- 
out trying to be, with a broad smile that is never prac- 
ticed before the mirror. Yes, I like such people mighty 
well. I know a multitude of them, both men and 
women. 

There is only one thing th^ really need to know 
about themselves. It isn't always easy for them to be- 
lieve it. It seems too good to be true. All they need 
to know is to let well enough alone. They do not need 
anybody's treatment or advice. They need not befuddle 
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tbemselTes with dietary schedules, or make themselves 
wretdied with special exercises. Just go on being jolly. 
Shake the superfluous fat from their ribs by hearty 
laughter. Keep the internal organs active by wholesome 
and attractive exercise, and that is all there is to do. 

There is a constant tendency, however, for such 
people to get a little fatter, and gradually they find them- 
selves oppressed with their weight or heaviness. In such 
cases a little dietary restriction may be necessary. 
Everybody over forty-five years old is apt to eat too 
much. Not only of starchy foods, but of nitrogenous 
foods. Eat too much. To eat more of the raw foods, 
such as radishes, lettuce, cabbage, onions, watercress, 
spinach, dandelion and other greens, in fact, a partial 
adoption of the raw food diet is not a bad plan, especially 
at intervals. 

It is frequently stated that drinking water increases 
fat. This is not true of this class of fat people. The 
fat people that I am describing now should drink water 
freely. They need a great deal of water as their skin 
is nattirally active and needs the water to sustain per- 
spiration. As bulk increases, the square surface of the 
body does not increase in proportion. Consequently a 
given area of the skin has to cool by perspiration a 
greater quantity of fiesb than with lean people. Such 
people are naturally great water drinkers, and many 
of them have the notion that it is drinking water that 
causes than to be so stout. The fact is, however, that 
drinking water freely is one of the effects of their being 
stout and is the best thing they could possibly do. A 
great deal of injury has been done stout people of this 
class by restricting the amount of fluids drunk. My 
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advice is to drink nothing but water. Such people do 
not need stimulus of any kind. Neither tea nor coflFee. 
Water is all they need. Any other drink is not only 
superfluous, but harmful. 

Now we turn to that other class of fat people who are 
simply gorging themselves with food. Nature generally 
protects such people against over-fatness by dyspepsia. 
Over-eating is followed by indigestion, then the glutton 
is obliged to hold up for a while and thus he is saved 
from becoming too fat. But it occasionally happens 
that the digestive organs are strong enough to receive 
almost anything and in almost any quantity. Such 
people are doomed to become fat. 

Eating with them has become a passion. Instead of 
fighting booze, they are fighting food. Occasionally in 
restaurant or dining car I have sat next to such a man 
or woman. It is astonishing to see the amount of food 
that such people can eat, followed with strong coffee, 
and in the case of men, cigars are added. 

It is a wonder that such people succeed in living at 
all, but they do. The fat is tucked away in every avail- 
able place. At first the superfluous fat is deposited 
in the usual place, in the connective tissue underneath 
the skin. Then the abdominal cavity is next used as a 
storehouse for the fat. And finally every organ of the 
body is packed in huge flakes of fat, which in the end 
impede the circulation and destroy the functions of the 
internal organs. 

There ought to be a cure for such people, just the 
same as there is a liquor cure. Food with them has 
become a dope, an abnormal craving. Their senses be- 
come dulled. Movements slow. Interest in life flags. 
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And nothing but incessant gounnandizing seems to 
have any attraction for them. 

There is little or no use in trying to advise such 
people. They are as intractable to guidance as a dope 
fiend. So long as they are able to afford the indulgence 
of their appetites nothing but a lock and key can keep 
than from it. Roughing it in some wild country has 
brought many such cases to their senses. 

These are the people who go to water cures and re- 
ceive actual benefit. Drinking vast quantities of water, 
putting themselves under the dietary schedule of the 
doctor in charge, they come out considerably improved 
after three months' siege, only to go right back to their 
old habits again, which bring them once more to the 
water cure. Without such people the water cures of 
this and other countries would have to suspend business. 

Then there are the lazy people. Not great eaters, 
necessarily, but just lazy. Their business allows them 
to sit all day, and they soon form the habit of doing so. 
They generally smoke too much. Perhaps drink too 
much. But the quantity of food they consume is not 
excessive. They hold some position with good salary, 
with subordinates to do the work while they loaf. Little 
by little fat takes the place of muscular fiber, until exer- 
cise becomes very disagreeable and finaUy impossible. 
Fatty degeneration of the heart, of the liver, of the kid- 
neys, occurs. 

These are the fat people who have large paunches 
and small legs and small arms. They are not fat sym- 
metrically, like the stout people first described, nor even 
like the large eaters. Paunchy people, they are. 
Flabby. Their eyelids and imder lips sag. Eyes dull 
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and waierjr. A dreadful condition of body. Many a 
time have I seen splendid young men converted into 
such miserable old ruins by the circumstance of having 
attained a political office in which there is nothing mudi 
to do except to draw a salary. 

Wranen who have nothing to do but to ride about, 
with no more exercise than to visit the dressmaker or to 
play a game of bridge, will become unsightly. 

These are the patients who are benefited by a fixed 
and definite course of physical exercises. That is all 
they need, more exercise. The food that they consume 
may not be in excessive quantities, but there is no use 
for the food after it is assimilated. An excess of .nutri- 
ticm can be acquired in two ways — an excess of suppty" 
or a diminished use. These people have little or no use 
for nutrition. Their bodies are kept warm artificially. 
The muscles require no sustenance, and thus the fat 
accumulates. 

Now we approach a little more serious phase of our 
subject — the fat people vrho are sick. The extra 
accumulation of adipose tissue depends upon some de- 
rangement of body for which they are not at all re- 
sponsible. This has been called anemic obesity to 
distinguish it from the other varieties, which are some- 
times called plethoric obesity. 

It may occur at any age. During childhood it is 
more apt to occur among girls than boys. Chlorotic 
girls. White skin with lardy consistency of flesh. Sud- 
denly begin to grow fat. Such cases are sick and should 
be treated accordingly. 

Both men and women are subject to a morbid ac- 
cumulation of fat at about the age of forty-five. It has 
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been called oily dropsy. There is not an over consump- 
tion of oily foods, necessarily, nor can any fault be found 
with the habits of life. It may be associated with gout 
or rheumatism. Some forms of kidney diseases pro- 
voke it. It is a disease of metabolism, and requires 
very careful dieting to overcome. 

It is in this class of fat people where a rigorous 
diet is necessary. The quantity of food should be small, 
and yet so selected as to convey the largest possible 
proportion of nourishment. It is well to withhold water 
from such patients. In doing so the system is ccHnpelled 
to make use of the superfluous water which is deposited 
with the fat. 

Unfortunately the different dietitians do not agree 
exactly as to a dietary schedule. The older dietitians 
were inclined to give too much of the nitrogenous foods, 
such as meat and eggs, with too little of the starchy 
foods, such as bread and other cereals. An up-to-date 
dietary schedule which has been carved out of past con- 
troversies and has stood the test of actual clinical exp^ 
rience with a large niunber of observers is as follows: 

For Breakfast — Fruit, which may be oranges or 
peaches or grapefruit. Without sugar. Or a sour 
apple. Bread should be limited to an ounce and a half. 
One soft boiled egg. Milk, not to exceed one oimce. 
Coffee is allowed, a small cup without sugar. 

For Noon Meal or Luncheon — A small quantity of 
caviar; a quarter of an ounce is enough. If meat is used, 
not over three or four ounces. A good salad is allowable 
with French dressing. Rye or brown bread, half an 
ounce, with a small portion of cheese. A very small 
quantity of water not to exceed four ounces. 
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For the Evening Meal, or Dinner — Three or four 
ounces of clear soup. Two ounces of fish. Fom* or five 
ounces of roasted or broiled beef. Some vegetable such 
as spinach, string beans, green peas, celery, asparagus, 
raw tomatoes, Brussels sprouts. A little dessert is al- 
lowed, plain rice pudding, junket, custard, which should 
be sweetened with saccharine instead of sugar. Fruit, 
except strawberries and bananas, either raw or cooked, 
four or five ounces. Or four or five ounces of water 
may be used instead of the fruit. Except as above 
designated, no fluids should be taken. 

Now, there are people who actually need this sort of 
rigorous diet. People who have not brought upon them- 
selves obesity by their habits or diet, who find them- 
selves suddenly becoming overfat and short-winded, 
should stick pretty close to the above dietary schedule. 
Everything possible should be done to increase the 
oxidation of the food within the system. This is brought 
about by active or passive exercise. The best active 
exercise is walking in the open air, gradually increasing 
the distance and pace. Exercises in the gymnasiuBOt 
if taken at all, should be done very cautiously, as it is 
easy to overdo such thin^. Massage, either instru- 
mental or hand, is of great assistance. It should be 
vigorous massage, consisting of kneading, pounding, 
not merely rubbing the skin. 

There are absolutely no drugs of any service to this 
class of patients. It is a folly and a delusion to suppose 
that there are medicines that can decrease obesity with- 
out doing great injury. 

The thyroid extracts have been found useful for fat 
subjects with which great weakness is associated. Some- 
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times fatty degeneration will produce a condition in 
which the patient is unable to take exercise. Such 
people are frequently killed by bad advice as to exer- 
cise. They simply can not bear exercise, and any at- 
tempt to take it will only increase their difficulty. 

I wish to drop a word of general advice to all people 
who are inclined to over-accumulation of fat. Adopt 
the plan of eating one food at a meal. Eat all you want 
of it. Anything you happen to fancy. You will find 
that the next meal you will not want the same food 
again, but your fancy will select another food. And so 
keep it up, meal after meal, day after day, confining 
yourself to one food. This plan of diet will regulate 
all disorders in which a diet is necessary, whether it 
be gout, obesity or diabetes. 

The enjoyment of food is actually increased, instead 
of diminished, with such a diet. Instead of getting hun- 
gry in the ordinary sense, a craving for some particular 
article of diet is experienced. In other words. Nature 
is dictating to you what she needs most. You eat it, 
slowly of course, chewing it well, but eating all you want 
of it. Then wait for Nature to speak again. She will 
do so in no uncertain terms. You will find that the crav- 
ing for another food will appear. And so you go on, 
food after food, meal after meal, following absolutely 
the leadings of your appetite. 

This plan of diet can only be carried out success- 
fully by those who are absolutely temperate in their 
habits. The use of tobacco or alcohol in any form, the 
use of tea or coifed blunts all of those finer feehngs 
and instincts which are necessary to guide any one in 
such a selection of food. 
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I would not recommend it to others if I did not 
know by experience the wonderful results whidi follow 
such a course of diet. If for no other reason than the 
enjoyment of food, it is worth while. But its effect uptm 
all the bodily ills and the result in a well-balanced dietary 
arrangement is much beyond the results which follow 
any other dietary schedule. 

But if you cannot measure up to the one-food-at-a* 
time diet, at least you can approximate it by making 
each meal a simple one. No one ought to expect to &n- 
joy good health who will eat at one meal the variety of 
food that is ordinarOy served at a dinner. One cereal 
for breakfast is enough for anybody. Some meat and 
one vegetable is enough for anybody's dinner, if he is 
eatbg to live instead of living to eat. A glass of milk 
or buttermilk, with some stale bread and butter, is a 
lunch sufficient for anybody, whatever his vocation 
happens to be. 
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ARE jou too thin? If bo, there nm^ be a reason 
that can be analyzed and corrected. For instance, 
worry, overwork, too little sleep, badly selected or 
badly cooked food, the want of the right kind of exercise. 
These are reasons that can be anol^ed and corrected. 

Or there may be a reason that cannot be analyzed. 
Heredity. You come of a thin race of people. Tall, 
thin and scrawny. 

Or it may be a personal peculiarity. You bare 
always been over-talL Arms and legs surprisingly long. 
And the same diet that makes other people fat has no 
sort of influoice upon your thinness. 

A person who has once been plimip and afterwards 
thin, can be quite sure that there is some cause for 
thinness that ought to be found and corrected. 

Thinness may be purely a physiological affair. See 
that boy and girl together, about the same age. Eight, 
nine, ten years old. The girl is the plumpest. She is 
the heaTiest. The boy is scrawny, thin legged. Both 
are healthy, and they eat the same kind of food. 

Watch them. Let them grow up togethea*. Thir^ 
teen» fourteen, fifteen years old. Now the girl begins 
to get slim and the boy begins to get stout. Th^ hare 
changed places exactly. He weighs the more, is thicker 
of limb and body. She weighs the less and is slin). 
THhey hare not changed their habits or diet. Perhaps 
tiny hare nxnped togetiieT all these years, taken ibt 
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same sort of exercise. Unless something happens to in- 
terrupt their physiological career the man will remain 
the heavier of the two all through the active part of 
life. Finally at about forty-five or fifty, they both 
begin to get stout. The woman may become quite fat. 
The man is not so apt to, but he will get heavier than 
he has been during his twenties, thirties and forties. 

This is what I would call physiolo^cal thinness and 
stoutness. It is something that can not be changed very 
much, ought not to be changed. 

I have seen many times tables pretending to give 
the weight that ought to go with a certain height. That 
a person five feet high ought to weight 110 pounds. 
And for every inch added to this five pounds stunild be 
added in weight. This applies to adult males. 

In case of adult females it is allowed that three 
pounds should be added to every inch. By some this is 
reckoned to be the correct weight for a given height. 

But I would not advise any one to give much heed 
to this sort of table. Large boned people require muf^ 
more flesh than small boned people. Two persons un- 
dressed, weighing exactly the same, one will look 
scrawny and the other wdl nourished. The difference 
is in the size and length of the bones. I have attended 
thousands of clinics and conducted a great many per- 
sonal examinations myself. And with all this experi- 
ence it is impossible to tell before the clothing is re- 
moved whether a thin looking person is really too thin, 
or a stout looking person is really too stout. 

Are you too thin? Answer the question yourself 
by standing before a full length mirror, without clothes. 
Bony projections here and there. Joints bulging out. 
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Flatness of body and angularity of limb. If these things 
appear you are too thin, from an esthetic point of view, 
but there may be some good reason of far more impor- 
tance than beauty for your thinness. 

There are three kinds of fat people. First, people 
who have a proper proportion of fat intermingled and 
blended with the other tissues of the body. This is called 
interstitial fat, and it is the right kind of fat for any 
one to haVe. It is what might be called healthy fat. 

This kind of fat is only to be obtained by proper diet, 
conjoined with wholesome exercise. For instance, if a 
person was to begin a diet of milk, eggs, bananas, baked 
potatoes, and so forth, and while on such a diet would 
take a sufficient amount of exercise to keep in good con- 
dition, the fat accumulated in this way would be evenly 
blended throu^out the whole body, and would become 
a useful constituent of the body. Some pugilists grow 
heavier under severe training. The reason for this is 
partly the accumidation of interstitial fat, and partly, of 
course, the increase in the size of the muscular fiber. 

Any lean person wishing to accumulate more fat 
will therefore take notice that the wholesome way to 
acquire fat is by the use of fattening food, conjoined 
with a sufficient amount of muscular exercise to main- 
tain the proper digestion, assimilation and appi;opria- 
tion. 

There is another kind of fat which is of no use to 
any one. This is the sort of fat that tuberculosis patients 
take on at the sanatoriums. The patient comes there, 
lean and hungry from improper food and exposure to 
the ravages of tuberculosis. He Is immediately put 
npon milk and eggs, baked bananas, baked potatoes, and 
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the lilre, and without taking any exercise he is fattened, 
just exactly aa a fanner fattois a goose or a turt»y for 
market. Sudi fat will not be found intermingled with 
the muscles and the different tissues of the body. Such 
fat is deposited within the abdomen, in large flakes or 
layers. It is a kind of fat that does the body no good, 
although it increases the weight 

Then there is another sort of fat-tissue, which is 
called fatty degeneratifm. That is to say, the fat cells 
. take the place of the muscle cells. The muscles lose their 
power, and the person becomes a great, huge lump of 
unwholes(»ne fat. This sort of fat is acquired by sick- 
ness, laziness, long continued gluttony. It may be ac- 
quired of course by disease, under circumstances beyond 
the control of the patioit. 

Now of course it is the first kind of fat that a lean 
person would like to acquire. That is to say, you would 
like to take on interstitial fat. I wish to repeat, that 
this sort of fat can only be acquired by the sternest 
kind of muscular training, at the same time an excess 
of fattening food is taken. A person of sedentary hab- 
its can scarcely eat fattening foods without digestive 
disturbance. That same person, subjected to active ex- 
ercise in the open air, exercise that produces the proper 
amount of exhilaration, would be able to eat the same 
fattening food with impunity. 

I was in a doctor's c^ce the other day. Several doc* 
tors were present I asked the question : 

"What proportion of the human body is fat? And 
what proportion is bone? and what proportion is muscle? 
And what proporticHi in weight is the viscera and inter- 
nal OTgans?" 
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The reply was prompt, and what I expected. "It 
depends upon the person." 

"Well," I said, "for instance, take that girl yonder, 
your stenographer. What proportion of her body would 
you judge is fat?" 

After some discussion it was concluded that one- 
fourth of her body was fat, and one-fourth bone, and 
one-fourth muscle, and one-fourth viscera and internal 
organs, which would include the brain and spinal cord, 
limgs, heart, and all the internal organs with their con- 
tents, including the larger blood vessels. 

This girl weighed 141 pounds, and was five feet, five 
and one-half inches high. In my judgment, these pro- 
portions were practically correct. There might be a 
doubt as to whether her muscles would actually weigh 
one-fourth of the rest of the body, but for all practical 
purposes these proportions oiay be assumed to be cor- 
rect. 

The girl in appearance was slightly stout. A little 
under height, for the width and size of her body. Not 
much, however. A fairly well proportioned girl. Not 
slim. Not stout. 

There were several other girls in the office, not one 
of whom would present these proportions. 

Assuming then that one-fourth of the weight of a 
well proportioned body is bone, and onerfourth fat, and 
(me-fourth muscle, and one-fourth viscera and internal 
organs, we have all sorts of variation from this propor- 
tion. Thinness may be caused by small bones. Or the 
thinness may consist of undeveloped muscles. It may 
be the result of too little fat. Or may be that the inters 
nal organs do not carry their usual size and weight. 
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It takes but very little fat and fiesh to cover small 
bones properly. Such a person may appear very small 
indeed dressed, but the naked body presents a roundness 
and plumpness quite surprising. 

The bones may be overlarge, when it will require a 
great deal of muscle and fat to cover them properly. 
With the clothes on, such a person may present the ap- 
pearance of being overstout. The clothing removed, 
however, shows the proportions to be pleasing and in 
every way correct. 

The abdominal organs may be overdeveloped, pro- 
ducing entirely too large an abdomen for the rest of 
the body, to be in proper proportions. 

All these things have to be taken into consideration, 
and in attempting to correct thinness the exact reason 
why the subject is thin should be first ascertained. 

I am consulted quite frequently by people who would 
like to be stouter. After ascertaining to my satisfaction 
that they really are too thin, that is to say the bones are 
not properly clothed with fat or muscle, my next step is 
to inquire into the habits and occupation. 

Suppose I find domestic difficulty; or financial bur- 
dens that weigh heavily upon the mind, and no other 
apparent reason for the thinness. My treatment will 
be directed toward the removal of these troubles. If 
they can not be removed there is little or no use in at- 
tempting any treatment. 

It may be that the occupation is a trying one, requir- 
ing the subject to be indoors, in ill ventilated rooms, 
putting in long hours at some very unwholesome work. 
Change of occupation of course is the first step. 

But suppose I find none of these things. My next 
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iuquiry would be as to the amount and kind of food and 
water. If I found these things very faully the correc- 
tion would be a dietetic one. 

I met a young man. He was haggard and sallow, 
much under weight. It being none of my business, I 
made no inquiries, but it impressed itself on my mind. 
Srauetbing was the matter with the young fellow. 

A year afterward I met the same young man. I was 
surprised at the change. He had taken on flesh. Seemed 
to be in splendid proportions. I sought an opportunity 
to inquire what was the cause of the difference. He told 
me the first time I saw him he was an inveterate smoker 
of cigarettes. He had some other bad habits that I 
need not mention. Very shortly after, he quit these 
things. Gave Nature a chance to do something for him. 
The result was that bis body assumed the proper pro- 
portions of fat and bone and muscle and internal organs. 

I saw a young girl. She had a pretty face, but was 
so scrawny. She was pale. Almost emaciated. A year 
afterwards I saw the same girl, and I could scarcely rec- 
ognize her, she was so round and rosy and beautiful of 
form and figure. 

She told me what had caused the change. When I 
first knew her she was piecing between meals constantly, 
eating such things as chocolates, drinking soda water 
and the like. She was also spending a large portion of 
the night in frivolity, when she ought to have been 
asleep. She was impressed by a lecture she heard on 
correct living and its effect upon the body. She re- 
formed. Eats an orange for breakfast. Eats only two 
meals a day. How quickly her body responds to the 
diange in her habits. 
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In the oflSce where I have been for the last twenty- 
five years, a number of girls are employed. Sometimes 
twenty, sometimes over one hmidred. I see these girls 
without knowing their names or having very much ac- 
quaintance with them. 

I recall one girl — a beautiful girl. Rather slim, 
but round. Mahogany colored hair, with a skin as white 
as milk and beautiful teeth. Round, brown eyes. Well, 
I won't attempt to describe her further than by saying 
she was beautiful. 

She left the office. Some one else took her place. I 
heard that she was married. Two years afterward I 
met her. I did not know her. She introduced herself 
and reminded me that she was the office girl I used to 
know. She was coarse, bloated, pudgy. The white skin 
was red. Even the hair had turned to a sort of a tawny 
color. I pretended not to notice the change. I found 
afterwards she had married a convivial sort of a fellow, 
who was employed in a beer bottling establishment. She 
joined him in his convivial habits, and became a constant 
beer drinker. 

The thinness brou^t on by worry, anger, jealou^, 
emotions of any sort, shows firat in the face. The body 
may not suffer noticeably. The face becomes pinched, 
with deep lines and furrows. The internal organs suf- 
fer. The muscles may remain quite well developed, and 
even the deposits of fat on different portions of the body 
cfmtinue tolerably well. But the face, on idiicb is regis- 
tered the varying expressions of hatred and fear, be- 
comes bony and unsi^tly. Such a person needs only 
a change of heart. All ibe fattening foods and healtii 
remedies in the world are futile without a change of 
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heart. Most people who apply to me because of tiiin- 
Dess are women. Especially young wcnnen. It ocea- 
sioDAlly happens, however, that a young man thinks 
to improve his figure by medical advice. I have in mind 
a case. A young man, six feet, four inches high. He 
weighed only 120 pounds. He certainly was thin to look 
at. His mother brought him to me. He was in a small 
college town, where he was attending college. The boys 
guyed him so about his lankness that he sought some way 
to improve. 

He felt perfectly well. He showed no sign of any 
bodily derangement. Was not even troubled with cold 
feet, as such long people usually are. His arms and 
legs were very long and slim. He took considerable 
exercise. The muscles were faurly well developed. 

What this young man needed more than anything 
else was to be persuaded that his thinness was nothing 
to be ashamed of or feared. This I tried to do. By the 
assistance of his mother, after several visits, he con- 
cluded that the desire to change his bodily proportions 
was vain and entirely uncalled for. 

I cured him of his real disease, and that was the 
notion that he must carry a certain unount of flesh in 
proportion to his height. Any jokes as to his loigth, 
instead of hurting him, he learned to join in with the 
mirth, like Bill Nye, who was very bald. No one 
ever invented more jokes on baldness than Bill Nye 
himself. 

He scattered all over this country exaggerated pic- 
tures of himself without a hair on his head. He got a 
great deal of fun out of his deformity. So this young 
man had changed his attitude toward his slimness, and 
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he actually became heavier. The worry and discontent 
being removed, he deposited more fat than ever before. 

It is often absolutely necessary to precede any treat- 
ment for thinness by getting the mental cooperation of 
the patient. By dwelling upon the subject of thinness 
and having before the mind constantly the imaginary 
deformity of being too thin, the tendency is to grow thin- 
ner. This is especially true of women. 

The arms, shoulders and neck are the special con- 
cern of women who wish to make a good appearance. 
It very frequently happens that these very parts are the 
thinnest. This comes about from the habits and voca- 
tions of the women. Most women walk and use their 
bodies sufficiently to give them ordinary muscular de- 
velopment. But the upper arms and shoulders and neck 
do not have the muscular exercise they require to main- 
tain a desirable plumpness. 

Indian clubs are the best exercise a woman can take 
who is dissatisfied with her neck, shoulders and arms. I 
have taught the Indian clubs to many classes of young 
ladies, with especial reference to improvement of the 
upper chest and neck. » 

The change is almost marvelous in some cases. In 
all cases there is benefit. Certain muscles of the neck 
and shoulders bdng brou^t into use by ordinary Indian 
club swinging, enlarge and fill up the hollow places and 
give the neck a round and comely appearance. This is 
true also of the elbow. There is a large muscle on the 
back of the upper arm, which when developed will 
change an unsightly elbow to a smooth, or even dimpled 
contour. 

It is not necessary to go into fancy Indian club 
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swinging. Just the ordinary swings used by pugilists 
to develop the chest and arms. 

A fine neck and bust is the special desire of most 
ladies. Modem modes of dressing make it almost neces* 
sary. 

A great deal can be done to improve the neck. 

There is a muscle known as the platysma myoides. 
This muscle is attached to the lower edge of the jaw, 
on either side, extends down over the neck, and is fas- 
tened to the bones of the upper part of the chest. The 
muscle is a broad thin one just beneath the skin, -and if 
it is well developed it will give a smooth appearance to 
the neck. 

To develop this muscle requires a special exerdse. I 
do not know how I can describe it. Make the chin rigid, 
l^ throwing it forward. Then by drawing down the 
comers of the mouth severely, the platysma myoides can 
be tij^tened. The teeth should be clenched tightly to- 
gether, with the chin projected as far front as possible. 
If the movement is made correctly the so-called cords of 
the neck will raise up so as to be seen under the skin. 

The proper development of the platysma myoides 
muscle, which can be done in six weeks^ will wonderfully 
improve the neck. It will also fill out the cavity just 
above the collar bone, which is so common. 

As a rule, the figure of any woman can be improved 
by all-round muscular exercise, such as swimming, row- 
ing, boxing, horseback riding. 

As to the diet, the thin person should to the extent of 
her digestive abihties, seek a liberal diet. Well boiled 
beets are perhaps the most fattening of all vegeta- 
bles. Vegetables rich in starch are more fattening than 
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meat, even fat meat. I do not approve of the use of 
malt liquors to increase the fat. Such fat la not perma- 
noit, and not of a quality^ to be desired. 

A merry heart and willing hands to serve with plenty 
to do, interspersed by a great deal of recreation, will do 
much to give any one a presentable body. 

"Who by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature!" This is scripture, to be sure, but no bett« 
physiology was ever written. It is Bot by taking thought 
of these things that a desirable figure can be produced, 
as a rule, but it is by leading a wholesome and healthful 
life. Genuine laughter is much better than remedies. 
Laughter does not come to him who is narrow and 
selfish, or overstrained with haggard desires. But it 
comes to him who is willing to take the world as he finds 
it, content with things as they are, striving only to take 
some wholesome part in the business of the world. 
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RELAXATION EXERCISES FOR NERVOUS 
MEN AND WOMEN 

bt carl baston wnxuus 

OH those nerves I WonderfiJ servants* but terrible 
masters. 

It is true that we all have nerves, but do we 
know that we have them ? And if so, what are we going 
to do with them? 

Nerveless as a nation we are not, but "nervous" 
we are. We are keyed up to a state of hi^ tensi(m. 
The stress of modem life, the hurry and excitement, the 
late hours, the sensation-seeking recreations, and cer- 
tainly not least, our denatured foods, all combine to im- 
dermine the most precious and highly specialized form 
of protoplasm in our bodily composition. Our "gray 
matter" is overworked, abused, consumed too fast, and 
so it often retaliates through those particular varieties 
of torture that only nervous persons know. 

One of the ^eatest needs of the present day, there- 
fore, is for relaxation — relief from nervous tension. 
Better food, more outdoor activity, more natural con- 
flitions of life — all are sadly needed, but the first essen- 
tial for the nervous man or woman is to learn how to get 
away from the exhausting state of tension. One should 
know how to "let go." 

Relaxation is something that can be learned — some- 
thing that should be cultivated. It is a simple enough 
matter to tell one to relax, or to "stop worrying." But 
how? The characteristically nervous person is unable 
to do it. He lives in a state of mental strain and sus- 
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pense which keeps his muscles rigid, interferes with free 
breathing, prevents restful sleep, and consumes need- 
less energy. He should save this strength, or use it in 
some profitable channeL He can not voluntarily relax, 
however, because he can not control his nerves. To a 
large extent they control him. He can only accomplish 
this purpose by acting through some agency that is di- 
rectly under control of the wilL Now it happens that 
the muscular system is the only part of the body that is 
under voluntary control and exercise of the right type 
constitutes not only the one effective means, but the ideal 
method through which voluntary mental and nervous 
relaxation may be accomplished. 

To appreciate this fact, it is only necessary to point 
out the intimate relationship between the motor nerves 
and the muscles. Neither would mean anything without 
the other. Through these nerves the mind is so closely 
linked to the muscles that mental development in the 
beginning is accomplished almost entirely through mus- 
cular action. The baby first learns to think through his 
muscles. We must remember that developing what we 
call coordination is really a matter of educating the 
nerves and brain cells. In other words, training the 
muscles chiefly means training of the nerves and brain. 

Therefore, if you cannot directly get control of your 
nerves, at least you have such control of the muscles 
that they can be contracted and relaxed as desired. But 
by acting through the muscles, that is to say, hy thinking 
through them and relaxing them, one may accomplish 
mental relaxation and relief from nerve strain. 

It will probably help you in grasping the underlying 
principle of the exercises shown in the illustrations* if 
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you will first firmly contract the muscle inTolved. A 
nervous person commonly finds his muscles in a state of 
more or less rigidity ; often he clutches something tightly 
with the fingers. The mere impulse to relax under sudi 
conditions u not easily brought about, but by first volun- 
tarily causing a vigorous contraction of the muscles con- 
cerned and thus connecting the mind with them, so to 
speak, it becomes easy to relax them by way of contrast 
inunediately after. Following a decided contraction 
you can more readily *iet go." 

As a general thing the person of nervous tempera- 
moit requires an exercise program somewhat different 
from that which would apply in the case of a phlegmatic 
temperament. As a general rule, the high stnmg per- 
son does not need so much exercise. Curiously, how- 
ever, it is just this type of person who is inclined to be 
too energetic in physical activity of this kind, just as in 
all other matters. He is inclined to be too strenuous 
and thus to use up too much energy. A very nervous 
person, however, has no energy to waste. 

In many cases of this kind there is need for real de- 
velopmental exercise. The muscular condition is' poor 
and building up is necessary. The movements used 
for this purpose, should be those calling for moderate 
resistance. They should be neither too heavy nor too 
light. It is probably a mistake in such cases to under- 
take a lot of light quick calisthenic work. It requires 
many repetitions of these very light movements to ac- 
complish results, and too much energy is used up in a 
drill of this kind. A very few movements involving real 
resistance, but which do not seriously tax cme's strength, 
would be more appropriate. 
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In this connection, I would aIso ctU attaiticm to the 
fact that quick active movonents are inclined to be too 
stimulating. They wake one up. They are especially 
valuable for those of phlegmatic temperament on this 
account. They arouse one's energies, stir up the nerve 
tissues, and are to be hi^y recommended if one feels 
mentally dulL Slow movements, however, are quieting 
in their e£fect and are better suited to the hi^ strung 
nervous types. 

It is also important to discontinue one's stroigth- 
building exercise, whatever it may be, while it is still a 
pleasure and before it begins to be "too mudi like work." 
A very little muscular exercise goes a long way in some 
cases. If you experience any sensati<m of trembling or 
nervousness following your exerdse, you may interpret 
this as an indication that you have carried the exercise 
too far. It is of course understood that I am speaking 
now of ordinary strengthening exercise, which is a very 
different thing from the relaxing movements shown in 
the illustrations. 

Aside from the spedal relaxation exercises sug- 
gested, nervousness and mental excitement can often be 
relieved to a large extent by some moderate muscular 
activity suited to the condition of the individual. Walk- 
ing for instance is ideal for the purpose. Exercise of 
this kind relieves congestion of the brain throu^ the 
better distribution of the blood, that is to say, throuj^ 
the vigorous circulation in the large muscles of the body 
brought about by the exercise. Moreover, walking is 
probably one of the most important of all means for 
overcoming neurasthenia. One should at first walk only 
until very slightly fatigued, but as improTjement in 
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stTOigth and enditfance is noted the walks should be 
gradually lengthened. By the time one is able to walk 
ten miles or more without special fatigue, a remarkable 
improvonent in the nerrous condition is usually realized. 

Relaxing exercises may be practiced while standing 
up by relaxing certain parts of the body at a time. For 
instance, holding one arm out on a lerel with the shoul- 
ders, suddenly relax it and let it drop limply at the side. 
Likewise you can relax the muscles of the neck and let 
the head drop loosely upon the chest or to one side. 
Similar relaxing movements may be practiced while sit- 
ting down. Imitating an intoxicated person is in itself 
a study in relaxation and is well worth trying. 

The only really perfect exercises in relaxation, how- 
ever, are those performed lying down. In this case you 
can uttea'Iy relax every muscle in the body. For the 
purpose it is best to use a bed or couch with a good 
spring, on which yt)u may be absolutely comfortable. 
The plan is first to contract certain parts in order that 
the contrast of complete relaxation may be more per- 
fectly realized. The muscles are used first to raise a part 
of the body a few inches, holding the position for a 
moment, and then letting this part drop limply upm the 
bed, which means complete relaxation. It is best to thus 
exercise different parts of the body, one after another, 
so that a general sense of relaxation and restfulness is 
induced. First perform tiie exercises with the legs and 
arms, then that of raising &e hips very sli^^tly, and 
finally thAt of raising the head and shoulders, or perhaps 
only the head, an inch or two, if not strong. In each in- 
stance allow the respective part of the body to drop 
loos^, with utter abandon. If the bed has a good 
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spring you will bounce slightly upon dropping the hips, 
and this will usually increase your delightful sense of 
relaxation. This hip raising movement is more general 
and probably more restful in its effects than the other 
exercises. 

For those who are unable to sleep, these relaxation 
movements are invaluable. In such a case, however, 
other sedative measures may be helpful. Where there 
is mental excitement a hot foot bath combined with 
cold apphcations to the head will tend to draw the blood 
away from the brain. The drinking of a cup of hot milk 
or hot water on going to bed to draw the blood to the 
stomach and away from the brain is a method of induc- 
ing sleep with which many are already familiar. Suffi- 
cient exercise, particularly in the form of walking, will 
usually help one to sleep, not only because this relieves 
any congestion of blood in the brain, through the more 
equalized distribution of the circulation already referred 
to, but because of the natural fatigue thus brought 
about. 

An air bath for some time before going to bed is 
another extremely effective method of toning up and 
quieting the nerves. Also massage of a ve^ light strok- 
ing character has a soothing effect. Anything which 
affects the surface of the body as a whole is likely to in- 
fluence the nervous system because of the million or 
more tiny nerve endings located in the skin. It is for 
this reason that the most effective sedative treatment 
known is the neutral bath, in which the body is immersed 
in water at about blood temperature or slightly lower. 
This bath differs greatly in results from hot and cold 
baths, being neither stimulating nor weakening, but har- 
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This relaxation exercise should be practiced in ■ comlortable chair. Hold- 
ioi the arms forward as illustrated for a moment, suddenly relax all (en- 
•ion, let them drop, and swini lifele«sly at the sidea. Let them be abao- 
lutaly ."looM." 
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uig a remarlEablf soothing effect upon tiie entile nervous 
system. It is now used as a means of quieting maniacs in 
hospitals for the insane, and has practically done away 
with the necessity for padded cells and straight- jackets. 
One may remain in this bath for hours or for days with- 
out harm, though twenty or thirty minutes is sufficient 
in most cases to bring about a relaxed and quiet condi- 
tion of the mind and nerves if one is angry, excited or 
otherwise nervous. 

Outdoor air is a factor of tremendoiu importance 
in overcoming any form of nervous weakness. Outdoor 
sleeping is the ideal plan. Plenty of sleep is absolutely 
essential, for while the nervous person often has diffi- 
culty in sleeping, it is he or she who needs sleep more 
than anyone else. This applies with especial force in 
the case of women. 

Serious difficulty is often found in connection with 
overwork. For the person with lowered vitality, lacking 
a reserve of nerve force, even a moderate amount of 
work may be overwork. For indoor mental workers it 
is more than ever importuit to get sufficient sleep and to 
spend every available hour out of doors. 

The diet likewise is an extremely important factor 
in most cases. All foods should be used in their natural 
condition as far as possible. Those which are palatable 
uncooked should be used in that form. Salads and green 
foods as well as fruits are of great value. If seriously 
run down, there is no question that the exclusive milk 
diet is usually the quickest and most effective means 
of building up the nervous system. Eggs likewise con- 
tain in large measure the nutritive elements necessary 
for reconstructing the nerve odls. It may be noted 
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that widely advertised food tonics for the nerves are de- 
rived from milk. It is reaUy much better, however, to 
secure these elements direct and without loss of their 
vitdity, by using the fresh milk. For those who do not 
relish milk, buttermilk or fermented milk will be found 
invaluable for the same purpose. 

Finally it may be said that everything which is con- 
ducive to building up of the general health and improv- 
ing the quality of the blood, will always be helpful in 
toning up the nerves. If you will mi^e a practice of the 
relaxing exercises suggested, you will gradually gain 
such control of the muscles, and through them, of your 
mental and nervous states, that you will finally become 
able to relax voluntarily without the necessity for spedid 
ioovements for the piu-pose. Relaxation means poise, 
conservation of energy, reserve power. It means greater 
readiness for action and greater power of concentration 
when concentration and action are required. You will 
never have perfect control of yourself, you will never 
enjoy your greatest possible dflciency, you will never 
be perfect master of yourself and of your affairs, until 
you have acquired the power to relax. 
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BBEAKING THE DRUG HABIT 

Bt Db. habby b. oalatian 

IN the treatment of the morphme or other drug 
habitue, it should first be considered, after a care- 
ful examination, whether a cure really should be 
effected, as in such painful conditions as incurable cancer 
and some otfa^ malignant lesions the drug may be a 
merciful relief. Next, any painful condition for which 
the drug was originally prescribed must be relieved by 
ap^ntipriate treatment, as for instance a painfid nerve 
lesion uncorrected will necessitate a much harder fi^t 
on the part of the patient than if it were reduced. 

Present day treatment does not employ substitute 
drugs, but uses measures which combat the symptoms 
arising from the withdrawal of the habit-forming drug 
as well as those resulting from its long continued use. 

Immediate stoppage of the morphine is essential. 
Our successes have been those in which this was the rule, 
regardless of a certain amount of suffering on the part 
of the patient, and constant attention by physician and 
nurse, and our failures have been those which were com- 
promised by gradual withdrawal. 

In those cases where there is a desire for cure and 
a willingness for co-operation by the patient, it is our 
belief that the habit may be permanently cured by 
pineal methods exclusively, but where the will is gone 
and there are not at hand the facilities and attendants 
skilled in the use of the measures which we will mention, 
drugs wHl be necessaiy at least in the first week of 
tareatznent. 
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In one of our cases, that of a lady who had used up 
to twenty grains of morphine daily for ten years, becom- 
ing first addicted in the hope of relieving headadies, the 
measures outlined below were used, and the cure has been 
permanent. Another case, that of a man using the drug 
to relieve tabetic pains, the treatment failed. 

It must be remembered that the drug addict is a sick 
person — sick because he has been poisoned, and he must 
be treated as a sick person. His energy is depleted, his 
elimination is deficient, his nerves are irritated, his 
organs fail to functionate, and his moral fibre is weak- 
ened — ^not very unhke any other chronic poisoning. 

Any treatment, therefore, whether drug or other- 
wise, which will relieve the symptoms and conditions 
found, is efficient treatment. 

The patient must be isolated with a reliable nurse 
and all steps possible taken to prevent his getting any 
of the drug. Elimination is next in order and this 
means that all of the four emunctories of the body are 
to be urged to do their best. The alimentary tract must 
be cleansed and kept so. Use a brisk saline purge, for 
three mornings, and an enema every evening. No food 
should be given while the stomach is disturbed, whidi 
it probably will be for three or four days, but quantities 
of hot water should be taken — a glass every half hour 
is none too much. This helps skin and kidney elimina- 
tion and also assists in reheving pain. Fruit juices may 
be allowed if the appetite calls for them. Fresh, cool 
air m the room is beneficial and a source of stimulation. 

Skin elimination is hastened by the electric, steun 
or hot air cabinet bath, by the wet sheet pack, and the 
hot blanket pack. Pain, which is the worst fymptom. 
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is sometimes real, but more often is auto-suggestire, 
because the patient expects pain when the drug is with- 
held. About the best remedy for this is the continuous 
wann bath. The patient may have to remain in the 
tub for several hours, and often for a whole night, the 
water being kept constantly at a comfortable tempera- 
ture (preferably 98° Fahr.). A cold towel should 
be around the patient's head. When removed from the 
bath the patient must be rubbed briskly with a cold, 
wet towel and then covered up w:armly in bed. The 
pulse must, of course, be watched very closely. 

When the reaction comes on and the need for stim- 
ulation is manifested, the cold tub bath, or better, the 
percussion douche or the cold mitten friction, is used. 
For we have here a method which takes the place of the 
drug substitutes, and it should be repeated hourly if 
necessary. The patient must be rubbed and slapped 
after the cold bath until the skin is in a glow. If able, 
mild exercises should follow the bath. In regard to 
exercise in general, we would say that if the patient is 
strong enough, systematic movemoits furnish a happy 
means of occupying the patient's attention and of de- 
veloping will power and stamina. These exercises should 
be used throu^out the whole coui^e of treatment, espe- 
cialty during the period of convalescence, 

A daUy massage treatment with spinal manipula- 
tions by a careful operator is of inestimable benefit. 
Hot and cold compresses applied alternately over the 
whole length ot the spine wUl quiet and soothe the rest- 
less patient and induce sleep. 

When the stomach quiets down and all vomiting 
ceases, we would advise the jnilk diet for several rea- 
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sons. First, it stimulates circulation and builds blood 
more quickly than any other food. Second, it is less 
subject to putrefaction in the atonic, secretionless intes- 
tines, and is the one food which will most quickly restore 
these to normal. Third, it helps skin and kidney elimi- 
nation. And, fourth, it is easily administered, while the 
frequent dosage necessary helps to occupy the time and 
attention of the patient. A glass of milk should be given 
every hom* on the first day and every half hour there- 
after. Don't give one or two quarts of milk a day and 
a few meals and call it a milk diet. Give nothing but 
milk, a glass every half hour, and continue this for sev- 
eral weeks, the longer the better. 

It is needless to mention the other factors necessary 
in the after treatment for they consist in living accord- 
ing to the principles taught by the Olympian System — a 
physical culture life. 

Will this method always succeed? Feriiaps not — 
^here are back-sliders from all treatments. It may have 
to be repeated. A sick man is sick until he learns better 
habits, and a drug habitue will return to his dope until 
his will power is strong enou^ to resist temptation. 

The above regimen will, of course, also answer well 
in the treatment of chronic alcoholism or serious tobacco 
addiction. Both alcohol and nicotine are narcotics and 
therefore belong in the same classification as opium. 
Doubtless it is often the use of tobacco that sets up the 
craving for a stronger narcotic that leads to drink — 
when one can — alcohol, and the use of both tends to 
give rise to a physiolo^cal condition predisposing to- 
ward the use of tiie more powerfid drugs. 
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Bt Dk. T. H. TKUJWJTU 

WHAT connection is there, if any* you say be- 
tween tobacco and health? When you pause 
to consider the large number °^ men, and 
women too, who are users of tobacco^ it mi^t be well 
to give this matter some consideration. 

As I hare conducted an anti-cigarette clinic and 
treated thousands of cases of all forms of tobacco habit 
at this clinic and in my private practice, my observa- 
tions may be of some interest. 

Though I had practiced medicine for a number of 
years before taking up this work, and had specialized 
on the treatment of alcoholism and drug addictions for 
scmie time, I was not prepared for the startling discover- 
ies made. My sole desire in the inauguration of an 
anti-cigarette clinic was to assist young boys to over- 
come the habit, and I was greatly surprised at the great 
numbns of men and women who applied for relief. 

Hundreds of men, women and children apphed for 
treatment. The clinic was public and many of the men 
had to stand in line for an hour or more awaiting their 
turn. No coercion was in any way used, their attend- 
ance at the clinic being entirely voluntary on their part. 

The statements of many of these patients were so 
amazing that I began to gather data and make a more 
ccnnplete study of the tobacco habit. I approached the 
subject with an open mind and not as an enemy of to- 
bacco. 

Many people believe that comparatively few women 
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smoke. This is not true however. Mudi of their smok- 
ing is done in private and only their most intimate 
friends are aware of their habit. I have treated a great 
number of women who used tobacco and nearly all of 
them have remarked that most of their lady friends were 
addicted to the use of the weed. Of course'it is natural 
for women who smoke to associate as much as possible 
with other women who smoke. . The reason for this is 
obvious. 

Many conflicting statements regarding the use of 
tobacco are heard, and it is small wonder that misunder- 
standing should arise. There are several reasons for 
this difference of opinion. Nearly everyone who uses 
tobacco is apt to judge all other tobacco users, to some 
extent, at least by his own case, while as a matter of 
fact, there may be a wide difference between two given 
cases. There can be no comparison between the smoker 
who inhales and the one who does not inhale. There are 
also men and women who have never tasted tobacco but 
make general statements regarding the habit. These 
sincere but mistaken people place all users of tobacco 
in one class and dispose of them with one sweeping criti- 
cism. They will not take the word of any smoker on 
the subject of tobacco unless it is in harmony with their 
own belief. On the other hand, the tobacco user, know- 
ing them to be wrong in some particular, will not accept 
any of their statements regarding the tobacco habit. 

A tobacco habit as a rule is not a single habit but a 
combination of habits. There may be primarily a phys- 
ical craving; there may be a desire for the pleasure to 
be derived from the taste of tobacco; and there is the 
force of habit which sometimes causes a man to reach 
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for a smoke without lealizing that he is doing so. There 
is more or less of a psychological craving connected with 
the tobacco habit; patients sometimes complain of this 
for a week or more after they have been cured of the 
physical craving. They may be going about their busi- 
ness and not thinking of tobacco when they see someone 
light a cigarette; the suggestion is often so strong that it 
is a hard fight for a few minutes to overcome the desire 
to smoke. Broadly speaking, there are two general 
classes of smokers — the one that inhales and the one that 
does not inhale. 

The man who does not inhale smokes for the aroma 
and taste he receives, or thinks he receives from tobacco. 
If he smokes in moderation and does not chew the end of 
his cigar or inhale any of the smoke, he receives little or 
no injury from the use of tobacco. When buying a 
dgar, he is actuated by the same motives as a man choos- 
ing his favorite dessert at a restaurant. 

The same is also true of the average pipe smoker, if 
he uses a clean pipe and does not inhale any of the 
smoke. If a dirty pipe is used, however, considerable 
juice may be drawn into the mouth and some of it cu*- 
ried into the stomach without the knowledge of the user. 
Those who chew tobacco axe likely to permit a quantity 
of the juice, mixed with saliva, to be swallowed. In 
either of these cases, the user may not realize that swal- 
lowing some of the juice may be necessary to satisfy the 
craving and that satisfaction is not complete until some 
of the juice reaches the stomach. 

The man who inhales his smoke can not get any satis- 
faction from tobacco in any other way. He smokes for 
^ect and is not interested in the taste of tobacco. 
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These two classes of smokers are subject to con- 
siderable variation. A number of cigar and pipe smok- 
ers are addicted to the inhalation of some smoke without 
realizing it; some who inhale do so superficially and 
promptly exhale the smoke, while others inhale deeply, 
holding the smoke in their lungs for some time. 

Cigarette smoking is the most injurious of all forms 
of tobacco using, because it usually means inhalation, in 
the course of time, and inhalation causes the greatest 
damage. The explanation of this is very simple: The 
circulation of the blood in the lungs is both generous 
and delicate, so that the oxygen may be readily taken up 
and waste material given off. The poisons taken into 
the lungs with tobacco smoke are thrown into the circu- 
lation about as quickly as if injected under the skin with 
a hypodermic syringe. The amount of nicotine from 
each cigarette may be very small, but it is a powerful 
drug and is accumulative in the same manner as mor- 
phine. When a number of smokes are taken each day 
the system may retain considerable nicotine. Nor is 
this all; in the smoking of tobacco some carbon monozid 
gas is given off, and the more rapid the combustion, the 
greater the quantity of carbon monoxid. This gas is 
a deadly poison, because it interferes with the oxygen 
carrying power of the blood. Pyridin, a poisonous 
product, formed from the dry distillation of organic com- 
pounds, is also fotmd in tobacco smoke. The addition 
of these two poisons to the nicotine causes tobacco 
smoke when inhaled into the lungs, to carry a "kick" 
that in some respects is even more injurious than mor- 
phine. 

The most damaging testimony against the cigarette 
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comes from the cigarette smoker himself. When strong 
men, men with the fighting jaw, confess that they are 
powerless when it comes to stopping the use of cigar- 
ettes, there can be no doubt as to the enslaving power of 
the cigarette. 

The extent to which the cigarette may bind its victim 
can best be illustrated by describing a case I treated re- 
cently. A man aged forty-five years began the use of 
cigarettes at the age of seven years and smoked two 
years before his parents suspected that he used tobacco. 
At the age of fourteen years he learned to inhale the 
smoke and shortly after this he was very much surprised 
to find that he could not discontinue the use of cigar- 
ettes with comfort. At any time previous to the time 
he learned to inhale he could be deprived of cigarettes 
without missing them. As he grew older he made many 
efforts to break the habit but without success. On one 
occasion he made a long trip into the country where there 
was no tobacco to be had to forcibly cure himself of the 
habit. He claimed that he had to make a hiuried return 
trip in the night to obtain tobacco. 

This is not an isolated case, as I have had very many 
similar to it. Cases of this severity are very much more 
common than is supposed. Withdrawal of the cigar- 
ette produces definite symptoms, and the inhalation of a 
few puffs from a cigarette always relieves these symp- 
toms. They could not be faked and are not a product 
of the imagination. Furthermore, a number of patients 
who have been cured for a week or more have attempted 
to inhale the smoke of a cigarette simply as a matter 
of curiosity or defiance. Invariably the patient was 
greatly surprised to find that the cigarette made him 
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dizzy, in further proof of thar true nature. Some of 
these patients had to lie down until this feeling passed 
away. 

Some people, especially women, seem to becrane ad- 
dicted to the cigarette much more quickly than others 
and to receive more injury than others. I have had 
cases who had used the cigarette for many years and who 
had a very light addiction, while many became victims 
to the cigarette in a short time. Any person who in- 
hales, however, and has a li^t addiction can not tell how 
soon the habit may become severe. No person can tell 
to what extent he is chained to the cigarette until he 
tries to quit, not for a few days, but for at least several 
weeks. If he can not discontinue the use of the cigar- 
ettes without help he should consider himself a drug 
slave. 

I have had a number of women tell me that th^ were 
under the care of a nerve specialist for some nervous ail- 
ment, but that they had not told their physician that 
they were addicted to the use of cigarettes. They said 
that the doctor was puzzled to account tor their lack 
of improvement, and that th^ beheved the cigarettes 
were responsible for it. I have asked some of these 
women why they did not tell their doctor of the cigar- 
ette habit, axid nearly all of them remarked that the phy- 
sician would simply have told them to quit and they 
knew they could not do so without help. I have had 
a number of cases who were being treated for some ner- 
vous trouble and f oimd that upon being cured of the cig- 
arette habit their nervous trouble disappeared. 

The question is often asked wl^ boys begin the uae 
of cigarettes when they should know better. Boys are 
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great imitators, especially of the habits of men whom 
they admire. The boy may be able to tell you as well 
as bis parents or his teacher of the injurious effects of 
the cigarette, but if some man whom he likes smokes 
cigarettes and is apparently enjoying good health the 
boy will naturally think they must be harmless. 

Many magazines carry attractive cigarette advertise- 
ments suggesting indirectly that the smoking of cigar- 
ettes is a manly thing to do and that men of prominence 
use cigarettes. The boy is prone to reason that what the 
advertisement suggests must be true, no matter what his 
parents or his teacher may say. Many yoimg men 
smoke cigarettes because th^ feel that it is a light, short 
smoke and do not have time for any other kind of a 
smoke. They gradually acquire the practice of inhaling, 
and do not find they were mistakoi imtil it is too late 
to break away without help. 

The treatmait for the tobacco habit is medicinal, 
hygienic and psychological but is not routine. As- these 
cases sometimes differ greatly, it is impossible to adhere 
to any hard and fast rule in their treatment. 

Many of the appeals that come to me are from par- 
ents asking for help to cure their sons of smoking cigar- 
ettes. Most of these boys have no real tobacco habit 
and can stop smoking if they want to without treatment. 
Many parents attempt to cure the boys by scaring them 
with absurd statements regarding the effects of tobacco; 
the boys realize this and believe that because no con- 
vincing argimient is used against the cigarette, there is 
none. I have known of boys* when once convinced 
of the danger of cigarettes, to not only stop using them 
but try to induce their friends to stop their use also. 
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Most young boys wbo smoke cigarettes have not 
learned to inhale and can stop the habit if cmly they are 
convinced that cigarettes will injure them. I usually 
accomplish this by having men wbo have been cured of 
the dgarette habit, or wish to be cvac^ of the habit, talk 
to the boy. As soon as the boy learns that a man may 
appear to be healthy and yet be a wreck from the cigar- 
ette, bis confidence in his own judgment regarding to- 
bacco is greatly shaken. There are a number of young 
men who are slightly addicted to tobacco; their habit is 
not firmly fixed but tb^ feel the need of cigarettes. 
In these cases some straight talk, with a mouth wash of 
a silver nitrate solutiwi' — about one-fourth of one per 
cent, once or twice daily for a few days, is usually suffi- 
cient to break their habit. These cases are cautioned to 
not swallow any of the silver nitrate solution. 

We now ccnne to those who have a true tobacco ad- 
diction. This class is very numerous, much more so than 
is generally believed, and rapidly growing. I r^ard 
these people as drug habitues and treat them as such. 
We may as well face the facts as they are; when a 
man or wcunan must have a certain drug several 
times each day or suffer, mid can not stop without 
help, I think we are safe in classing such a person as 
a drug slave. 

Many of these patients complain of failing monory, 
inability to concentrate their thoughts, lack of energy 
and a depreciation of all the functions of the body. Oth- 
ers do not complain of any particular sjnmptoms; their 
physical and mental depreciation has been so slow that 
they did not notice it, and it has been so long since they 
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faave been normal that they ,no longer know what their 
normal condition should be. Some of these cases say 
that their will is strong in everything except cigarettes. 
Very often this seems to be the ' case, not because their 
will is weak, but for the reason that they have underes- 
timated the enslaving power of the cigarette. 

In the treatment of a genuine tobacco addiction, I 
regard the case purely as a drug habit. A silver nitrate 
solution alone in any strength will not cure these eases; 
it may assist, but silver nitrate is local in its action; 
while a tobacco addiction is constitutional. Some of 
these cases while being cured complain of yawning, 
sneezing, aching in limbs and some bowel disturbance. 
These are the symptoms one expects to find upon with- 
drawal of morphine from a morphine addict. 

In order to obtain a cure in these cases it is absolutely 
necessary to have a sincere desire and earnest co-opera- 
tion upon the part of the patioit. Should the nervous 
reaction be great, sedatives that do not contain opiates 
may be given; the excretions of the body should be reg- 
ulated; habits of eating, living, and of exercise should 
be corrected if necessary. Some of these cases are 
anemic and should receive a tonic. I have found that 
exercise in the open, especially walking, is very benefi- 
dal in combating the nervousness. Proper bathing may 
be found useful also. Part of the treatment is educa- 
tional in its nature ; patients are told the meaning of a 
true tobacco addiction and are expected to be able to 
analyze, and describe their own symptoms and to be able 
to differentiate between the craving that is real and that 
which is purely imaginary. 

(The constituti<Hial treatment for nicotine addiction 
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should follow the general line of treatment used in the 
cure of other drug habits as outlined by Doctor Galatiaa 
in the preceding chapter, consisting of outdoor life, 
increased elimination through water drinking and pro- 
longed warm baths [at 98° Fahr.], natural measures 
to combat constipation, daily massage, systematic ex- 
ercise, gardening and sports within the strength limits 
of the individual, and perhaps the milk diet or an un- 
cooked diet, all in conjunction with the use of the weak 
nitrate of silver solution as a mouth wash and gargle.) 

After being cured there are a. few things that the 
patient must not do for some time in order to prevmt 
a return of the craving for tobacco. Patients must ab- 
stain from drinking any beverage 'containing alcohol; 
the bowels must be kept regular; the patient must not 
overeat; and any article of food that does not agree with 
the digestion of the patient should not be eaten. 

One of the most interesting features of this work is 
found in remarks of patients who have been cured for 
some time. Nearly all speak of an improvement in 
health; many claim to have better memory; some ^o 
had stomach trouble have said that they do not know 
that they now have a stomach, and others feel better in 
various ways. Perhaps the most surprised of all are 
some of those who claimed before treatment that the 
cigarette was not hurting them. If they had been using 
cigarettes for many years, their decrease in efficiency 
was so slow as to pass unnoticed, and when they really 
began to feel better the change came as a happy surprise. 

Most of my work natiu-ally has been with those who 
wanted to quit tobacco and were quite willing to freely 
discuss their case with me. I have talked with many. 
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. however, who did not care to stop the luing of cigarettes 
and frankly said so. While I do not claim to be a re- 
former in the accepted sense of the term, I have hem 
very much interested in obtaimng the viewpoint of these 
men. 

One of the favorite argmnents of these people is to 
point to men holding responsible positions who use to- 
bacco. This proves nothing, as there is no way to test 
the eflBciency of the man in question. Or be may smoke 
a pipe or cigar, moderately without inhaling. It is futile 
for the cigarette user to hide behind the man who does 
not inhale, as there is no similarity between them. 
Another argument advanced by these men is that men 
, who smoke cigarettes often live to a ripe old age. There 
also are many cases addicted to the use of morphine who 
live to a ripe old age, and who will say that it does the 
victim no harm. 

The injury from the cigarette is so slow and gradual 
that the user is not always aware of the hurt. It is not 
possible to judge the extent of the injury a cigarette 
addict is receiving from his appearance. I have seen 
men who were little more than nervous wrecks from the 
cigarette, but who had the appearance of being in good 
health. 

I have had cases of cigarette habit who said at first 
that the cigarette did not injure them but afterward ap- 
plied for treatment. They then said that the reason for 
their earlier statement was that they did not like to ad- 
mit even to themselves, that they were a slave to any 
habit 

In conclusion, I will say that any person who uses 
tobacco can leam tl^ extoit of his addicti«i by stopping 
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its use for a few weeks. If he has no addiction, tliere 
will be little suffering. If he can not stop for such a 
period, lowered efficiency of both mind and body is the 
price he must pay to continue the habit. 
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Bt Db. EDWIN F. BOWEBS 

THE most important element in the cm-e of a 
drunkard is the drunkard himself. If he is really 
and truly in earnest, and if he is not merely trying 
to obtain a modicimi of maudlin sympathy for his "hero- 
ism" in battling John Barleycorn, he can be cured. 

But if he is merely "playing to the gallery," if he is 
<mly interested in "taking the cure" because his wife, or 
his relatives, or his employer are interested in him, he is 
hopeless — he is impossible. 

This is the sad, stem fact. Lacking the full co-opera- 
tion of the victim, and lacking a resolution to cut the 
bonds that bind him to his crippledom — as the murderer 
of old was bomid to the corpse of his victim — he can not 
be cured. His craving will be just as great, his nerves 
just as vacillating, and his efforts just as jelly-fishy. 

But if a man has really made up bis mind to "stand 
the gaff" for a httle while, and bravely to fight off his 
old enrany, most certainly and surely he can be cured. 

For tiiere is no man on earth so sodden, so drink- 
drenched, so supersaturated with the protoplasmic 
poison alcohol, but that he can not be retrieved, whose 
tissues can not be scoured clean, whose nerves can not 
be built up, whose resistance can not be bolstered — ^if 
only he makes up his mind hard enoilgh. 

But he must do this. There is no one else that can 
do it for him. If he doesn't care enough about himself, 
or about anyone else oa earth who is near and dtax to 
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him to do this, the sotxier he drinks himself to deatii the 
better for himself, his family, and the world he encum- 
bers. 

And it must be remembered that the re-making of a 
man is not the labor of a day or a week. Scone may and 
many have shaken off the alcohol shackles in a day — in 
one supreme heaven lifted moment. 

But in the great majority of cases, the guenltm is to 
be won only after a gruelling contest, the haven is to be 
reached only after a protracted struggle with the Thing 
that is implacable. 

And let no wife or mother hold the illusive hope that 
the husband or son can be "secretly" cured. There is 
no drug, there is no sweet antidote that can be "dropped 
into his coffee" or administered without the drinker's 
knowledge, which has the slightest effect in eradicating 
the alcoholic desire. 

It is a great pity that such a remedy does not exist. 
But if it does, no honest medical man in all the world, 
DO scientist who has devoted a lifetime to experiment 
and study, knows anything about it. And if these do 
not, it is not at all Ukely liiat any quack does. 

So I repeat there is nothing that will compel a man 
who is not willing to be compelled, to quit drinking. He 
may be "doped" with apomorphine or tartar emetiCf 
until his very soul revolts at the taste or odor of alcohoL 
But as soon as he can get his "booze" without onetics, 
as soon as he can get unmedicated liquor, he will pursue 
again the uneven tenor of his alcohoUc way. He will 
know that he isn't cured, and nothing and nobody can 
convince him that he is. 

Old Doctor Johnson said that every sick man is a 
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rascal. This statement proves that the redoubtable 
Samuel knew nothing of sick men, and less of rascals. 
If he had he would never had made such a ridiculous 
statement. 

But every drunkard is a sick man. His tissues are 
suffering from chronic poistsilng. His body and nerve 
cells are saturated with under-oxidized material^ his 
elimination is hampered and "slugged," his resiliency is 
reduced, his digestion is impaired, his drculatory system 
is unfavorably affected. 

Metabolimi and the assimilation of food are abnor- 
malized, and even his "muscle tone" is lowered. In 
fine, the drunkard is an invalid, not a bed-ridden invalid, 
but still an invalid. He must be made whole and sound 
before the Genii of the Bottle can be banned from his 
system. 

Herein lies the great value of sanatorium treatment 
— of skilled and expert direction which surrounds the 
victim with scientific restraint. First and foremost, be- 
cause among strangers, the psychological influence of 
changed environment and association is gained. 

And secondly, because the misdirected sympathy ex- 
tended to the drunkard, who is ft the same time a dear 
relative, can be avoided. 

The drinker's family can not bear to "see him suffer." 
Hence only a small amount of wheedling, cajoling, 
weeping, or cursing is required to persuade relative at- 
tendants to administer the "one little drink" that keeps 
the system toxin-laden, and that makes the ultimate 
cure difficult — if not impossible- 

Therefore, one necessary adjimct to the suocessful 
treatment of an alcohol addict is a firm dispositioned 
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nurse, who has any amount of sympathy for a man who 
is sick, but who doesn't thrill in the slightest to the 
maudlin ravings or pleadings of a man who is bent rai 
keeping himself sick. 

There are a number of "treatments" which have had 
a greater or less degree of success in relieving alcohol 
cravings. 

One of the best known of these, and one which has 
received hij^ scientific endofsemoit, is the system elabo- 
rated by Mr. C. B. Towns, of New York, and popular- 
ized by Dr. Alexander Lambert. 

This method I am credibly informed, has been em- 
ployed in thousands of cases of alcohol addiction. It 
is not universally successful. Nothing is. It can not 
be employed wiUi safety, for instance in cases in which 
there is grave constitutional debility. 

But the man who earnestly desires to be freed frran 
his habit, can be freed. Especially if he can be farou^t 
to realize that he is mentally and physically impaired, 
and that for a time his system is not fitted to withstand 
the strain of mental worry or hard physical labor. 

This treatment can not well be undertaken except 
tmder the guidance of a physician competent to handle 
such cases. For Towns and Lambert have concluded 
that it is practically impossible to relieve a victim of rum 
while the pathological effects of a drug are stUl rampant 



Their first endeavor, therefore, is to relieve the sys- 
tem of the accumulated effects of the depressive poison. 
This they bring about by giving the patient a tremen- 
dously thorough course of "bluemass" and c(»npound 
cathartic pills, followed by drastic saline purgatives. 
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This scours the alcoholized protoplasm free from the 
toxins of alcohol. It leaves the victim rather limp and 
"raggy" for a time. But if he keeps up the process, and 
if he brings his system up to its highest pitch of physical 
efficiency by rest, recreation, tonics, and gentle exercise 
in the open air — gradually increasing the demands upon 
his muscles as his strength returns — his syst^n can usu- 
ally be built up to withstand the craving. 

This may require from three weeks to a month. At 
the expiration of this time, the organism wUl have elabo- 
rated a reserve of vitality that will overcome the desire 
to indulge in that dangerous "tippling" that has contrib- 
uted to the relapse of thousands. 

The man who thinks that he can "take a little drink 
and let it alone" usually doesn't. No excessivist can 
ever — at any time, or under uiy circumstances drink 
alcohol, even as a "medicine" — which it never is— with- 
out imminent danger of a relapse into his former serf- 
dom. 

The very first drink — even the "social sip" — is likely 
to cause all the old craving to flare up like a forest fire. 

The reason is evident. For the poison of alcohol and 
the nerve cells of one who has been its victim are in- 
compatible. Alcohol effects a union with the fat 
in the brain and nerve cells to form a poisonous com- 
bination, which prevents absolutely the normal func- 
tioning of the brain cells. So no man whose habits of 
drinking have become chronic, can ever hope to drink 
"moderately." If be tries it, he is flirting around the 
edges of a whirlpool, that sooner or later will suck him 
under. Thousands have been cured, only to relapse, be- 
cause they could not resist the temptation to "nibble at 
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it" — all of whom might hare ronained pennanently 
cured had they maintained a steadfast teetotaliam. Tbs 
only safe place for a drunkard is directly in the middle 
of the straight and narrow path. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all drunkards to cure 
are the "periodics" — those who, without any apparent 
cause, break out every month or six months, or at some 
recurring period of time as regularly as the lunar cycle. 

The best medical opinion now inclines to the belief 
that dipsomania — as it is called — is a mental disease re- 
sulting sooner or later — if not drastically eradicated in 
the meantime — in a complete nervous or even mental 
breakdown. 

Heredity seems to play an important part in this ex- 
cessirism that transforms a loving and solicitous hua* 
band and father into a cruel, raving beast, or a drooling 
incoherent ape. 

It is possible that blastopthoria — ^that bar sinister 
that Nature stamps upon the germinal cell, blighting for 
life the product of that cell — plays a large part in this 
pitiful condition. 

The child conceived while one or both its parents are 
imder the influence of drink — ^the product of a hon^- 
moon gayly festooned with wine bottles — ^is more than 
likely to bear the degenerate stigma of this dalliance to 
an early grave. 

He may, utoless his general health is puiicularly 
good — unless his environment and associations are most 
favorable — ^be called upon to expiate the crimes of hia 
parents. To cure him of his obsession — for this is actu- 
ally what it amounts to — courage, skill, tact, and infinite 
patience are required. 
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I am convinced, hoT^ever, that one important predis- 
posing cause for these periodic "sprees" has been hith- 
nto quite generally overlooked. This cause is chronic 
poisoning by nicotine — affecting more pu*ticularly those 
who are addicted to the cigarette habit — or else who 
make a practice of inhaling pipe or cigar smoke. 

These dipsomaniacs smoke until their systems be- 
ocnne supersaturated with furfurol, the aldehydes, and 
the other poisonous products of tobacco combustion, or 
tobacco absorption. They pass beyond the sedative con- 
dition that usually follows moderate smoking, when 
there is a sufficient accumulation of nicotine and its as- 
sociated products within the system. These act power- 
fully upon the central nervous organism, producing 
irritation, restlessness and insomnia, and aU those dis- 
tressing conditions that arise when the nerves cry out 
against being poisoned. 

Finally the nervous irritability becomes so acute 
(even though the patient may never be aware of it ex- 
cept through vague undefined feelings of restlessness 
and dissatisfaction) that he tiuns to narcotic solace. 
And when he does, there stands his old friend John Bar- 
leycorn with open arms. 

The jaded and irritable systems haven't much resist- 
ing power left, and so a very short sojourn in the midst 
of the Barleycorn wela>me is sufficient to put these pa- 
tients mentally "to the bad." (And by the way, the dip- 
somaniac usually gets drunk in his head before he does 
in his legs or body — directly reversing some of the other 
varieties.) Thai they subconsciously decide that noth- 
ing matters, and th^ throw the reins over the dashboard* 
or they "step on the gas" — and away ihey go. 
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So to cure the habit of drinking — and this applies 
to all the forms of drinking — ^first cure the habit of 
smokiug. It's just as ea^ to quit thejn both while about 
it — and then assurance is made doubly sure. 

A mouth wash and gargle composed of 

1 dram of silver nitrate, 

80 grains of pulverized alum, 

2 drams of hydrogen dioxide, 
1 pint of distilled water, 

will help amazingly in this. Rinse the mouth and 
gargle the throat with this mixture every time there 
is a desire for a chew or a smoke. The combinati(m is 
harmless, even though continued over long periods, al- 
though, of course, it should not be swallowed. If faith- 
fully employed, nausea will generally follow attonpts 
to use tobacco. And, in any event, the tobacco will no 
longer "taste good," thereby making it easier to relin- 
quish. 

Sugar has given excellent results as an antidote for 
"booze." It is contended that the alcohol craving may 
be a cry on the part of the system for a rapidly oxidized 
carbohydrate — that food element that contributes to 
heat and force. If so, sugar adequately replaces and 
c<Hnpletely satisfies this carbohydrate craving. 

In any event, it is most unusual to find a heavy 
drinker who is also a large user of sugar, or who is fond 
of candy. Indeed, many drinkers use no sugar in thdr 
coffee, and have a positive aversion for "sweet stuff." 
In consequence, the body, receiving, as it does, a mini- 
mum of sugar, demands a maxirnxmi of alcohol to re- 
place the sugar. 

So, ridi ice cream, chocolate caramels, cereals witli 
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cane sugar, sveet fruits, honey and all forms of sweet 
desserts, may constitute a pleasant and most efFective 
alcohol cure — especially for mild cases. 

Where there is much distaste for sweets, the change 
should be gradual and increasing, so as not to arouse 
rebellion. In these cases a dram or two of lactose every 
two hours in the form of a medicinal powder (for its 
psychic effect) gives admirable results. 

As the amount of sugar taken is increased, the de- 
mand for the alcohol is decreased. Alcohol, if taken at 
all, should consist of highly sugared liquors, the alcoholic 
content of which should be rapidly reduced in quantity. 
Toddies, juleps, sweet wines and cordials give best 
results. 

Under this plan the excessive craving for alcohol 
is relieved in from one to four weeks, while many alco- 
holics omit their "booze" entirely in from three to five 
days. 

During the treatment, which has, to my knowledge, 
been quite frequently effective at home, elimination 
should be increased by every known means — purgatives, 
hot drinks, sweats, baths, etc And the excess sugars 
are to be gradually withdrawn after the patient becomes 
once more normal. 

It has also been proved that drunkards and apples 
are rarely fouiid in combination. In fact, the liberal 
use of apples, in many cases, has completely obliterated 
the craving for alcohol. Apples create a certain dis- 
taste for liquor, so that after one has eaten an apple 
or two, be has little relish — and frequently a distinct 
aversion — to whis^. 

Dr. Samud Bailey, of Iowa, is spcHisor for this idea. 
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He writes me that he has cured several hundred alcoholic 
patienis by feeding them apples every time they wanted 
a drink. So it may be possible that the forbidden fruit* 
which, in the intellectual childhood of the race, used to 
he held responsible for our reputed downfall, may now 
become a means for our rehabihtation. 

Dr. Samuel McComb, of the Emuiuel Church in 
Boston, has inaugurated, in what is known as the !Elman- 
uel Movement, a practice that has adiieved a note- 
worthy success among drunkards. 

This contemplates combiiung prayer and moitsl 
suggestion in an attempt to pierce the soddoi armor 
of the man, and to reach his hidden resources — ^his re- 
serve fund of energy — and arouse in him a spirit that 
will dominate his habit of weakness and self-distrust. 

Scientifically, this principle is sound. It is founded 
upon well known and clearly defined psycholo^cal laws, 
upon methods that tap the well-springs of faith and hope 
and courage and determination. 

And who knows? Maybe, after all, there is some- 
thing out there — something big and wonderful and all- 
loving — that can, with cosmic arms, envelop a man and 
lift him up out of his degraded self into a higher plane — 
into something a little further removed from a brute 
beast and a httle nearer a god. 

Treatment by hypnotic or by hypnoidal sugges- 
tion has been employed by psychologists with excellent 
results. For powerful suggestion, given under the 
favorable -conditions brought about by complete relaxa- 
tion of the objective mind, frequently induces a cura- 
tive spiritual nausea — an actual revulsion against John 
Barleycorn and all his works. 
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It is most important in the treatment of alcoholism 
to remember that the diet should be easily digested and 
carefully regxilated, so that the patient receives all the 
nourishing food be can digest — and no more. 

The helpful effect of the proper sort of physical 
exercise in these conditions can not be overestimated. 
Daily exercise, in the open air — but never to the point 
of exhaustion — exercises that stimulate the circulation, 
that increase the oxidation of the blood and neutralize 
the poisons generated in the system by the alcohol — all 
these are of paramount importance. 

So drunkenness is curable. But it requires whole- 
souled co-operation and "sptmk" on the part of the 
addict. It also requires confidence that the ultimate 
perfect and permanent results will follow effort intelli- 
gently applied and heartfully undertaken. 
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BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION 

Bt vera LUDLOW 

CINSIDERING the amount of money spent by 
women .and the amount of care and trouble to 
which they go in the endeavor to improve the 
complexion, one may almost take it for granted that 
if only for the sake of beauty, as manifested in a lovely 
complexion, most women would be willing to go to con- 
siderable trouble to acquire the very foundation of 
beauty. That foundation is health. Just as soon as 
one realizes that her appearance does not depend upon 
cosmetics, powders, rouges and other accessories of the 
beauty parlor, but primarily upon her physical condition, 
the purity of her blood, good circulation and strong, 
healthy internal organs, she will be willing and ready 
to adopt a scheme that will enable her to resJize these 
fundamentals. 

The girl who lacks color needs outdoor life, a certain 
amount of sunshine every day, a distance to be walked 
measured by a number of miles, depending upon her 
strength, and finally a sufficiency of sleep. Food ia 
important, but if one walks, sleeps and lives enough 
hours outdotnrs she will have a normal, robust appetite 
and will both eat and assimilate a sufficiency of nourish' 
ing food. 

Color and clearness of skin are both matters depend- 
ing upon the building of vigorous health. Therefore, 
emything that pertains to your general condition of 
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body pertains equally to the qiiettion of improving your 
pergonal appearance. 

Of all the ills that complexions sometimes seem "heir 
to," pimples and blackheads are the worst. Of what 
avail are sparkling eyes or fine features if their back- 
ground be disfiguring red spots or distressing little 
black-tipped specks? 

The only good thing about such a complexion is that 
its owner never becomes resigned to it and so he goes 
on trying, using one thing after another, with litUe or 
no success, untU he finally gets to the stage where be 
b^:ins to think that perhaps the best plan for him to 
follow is to use nothing, but do something. 

The kind of skin generally disfigured by these blem- 
ishes is the rather thick, so-called greasy skin, mostly 
found in sallow complexioned people. It is this skin 
whose accompaniment is, unless great care is taken, a 
shiny nose and polished forehead. 

A certain amount of natural oil (secreted by the 
sebaceous glands) is necessary to keep the skin soft and 
smooth and supple.- Indeed, it is because of an insuffi- 
cient supply of this natural oil that some skins are dry 
and harsh looking— but of that later. 

In the greasy skin the oiliness is due to over-activity 
of tiiese glands. Where this condition is present, special 
attention must be paid to insure constant cleanliness. 
The excess oil deposited on the surface of the skin must 
be removed promptly else the pores of the skin become 
clogged and the action of the skin — one of the elimina- 
tive organs — is interfered with. That, however, is but 
one of the resulting evils. 

Throu^ its millions of tiny pores there is constantly 
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bdng exuded upon the skin (invisibly, of course), effete 
nutter. Perspiratory fluids are known to contain salts* 
bikt adds, etc., all waste matters of the body. Evils 
have an affini^ for each other, and so a skin surface 
laden with impurities offers a fertile breeding place for 
infecticHi. The medium may be almost anything: a 
finger-tip, a towel or a wash rag not surgically dean; 
the veiy atmosphere is laden with organic matter so 
that a speck of dust or dirt may be the outside influence 
that is apt to set up an irritation that sometimes results 
in a discouraging crop of blackheads and pimples. 

While this is true of any skin, the greasy skin is 
especially prone to such disfigurement, particularly the 
blackhead, the improper treatment of which results in 
pimples and even oihu-ged pores. 

Most people find it most convenient to attend to the 
care of the wmplexion at night before retiring. The 
greasy skin needs washing in plenty of hot water with 
soap. The friction should not be too vigorous and 
where pimples are present, a soft wash rag or bath mitt 
made of Turkish toweling should be used. The friction 
of a camel's hair complexion brush is good for the skin, 
but would, of course, prove too irritating to pimples. 
The warm, creamy lathra* should be rubbed well over 
the forehead, nose and chin with the cloth. Then it 
should be rinsed off with tepid water and the face finally 
washed with cold water to which has been added a few 
drops of simple tincture of benzoin or other astringent, 
or the face may be sponged with lemon juice veiy 
much diluted with plain cold water (say three parts 
water to me part juice). This is cleansing and 
astringent and helps to contract the pores. It is, of 
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course, recommended only for greasy skins. If it is con- 
venient the f&ce may now be gone oyer gently with a 
piece of ice. This may be used plain or, if it feels too 
cold, wrapped in a soft old silk handkerchief. The face 
should now be patted dry — ^not rubbed roughly with the 
towel. 

So much for the care of the face that is necessary to 
avoid trouble. 

Where blackheads are already formed one must set 
about getting rid of them. It is understood that these 
blackheads or comedones are the acciunulated oily secre- 
tion of the sebaceous glands. When not expelled 
through the pores of the skin they harden and the tii^ 
end of the opening becomes black. Frequently they 
are not even painful and so are neglected until they 
become very numerous. They should not be expelled 
by force else there is danger of bruising the skin around 
them and causing ugly red blotches. For this reason 
once a blackhead has formed it should be removed by 
means of a blackhead or comedone extractor, never, 
never by squeezing with the finger nails. But never 
try to press out blackheads without first softening the 
skin and opening the pores. The easiest way to do this 
is to wash the face with hot water and then apply cloths 
wrung out of hot water. Steaming is also good, but 
it is often inconvenient and is regarded by some authori- 
ties as too relaxing. Another way is to apply a wet 
doth to the face and hold a hot water bag directly over 
it. In this way the cloth is kept hot without the trouble 
of changing and wringing it out of the hot wat» evety 
few minutes. The comedone extractor should now be 
used— pressmg the skin immediately surrounding each 
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blackhead vith gentle firmness, and the tiny openings 
where the blackheads were should finally be sponged 
with an antiseptic. Failure to do this often results in in- 
fection and a disfiguring pimple makes its appearance. 

Where the blackheads are very thick the use of 
"green soap" is often advised. The skin is frictioned 
with a soft cloth on which a little of the soap is applied. 
It is then very thoroughly rinsed off. If the treatment 
is severe the face should be bathed with a toilet vinegar 
to counteract the alkali of the "green soap." 

Where pimples have resulted they must be treated 
with scrupulous cleanliness. The face must be washed 
very gently and the pimples lightly touched with an 
antiseptic. Dioxogen. hsterine, and even iodine are 
often recommended. Make a swab by winding a bit of 
cotton about the end of a toothpick. Dip into the anti- 
septicand apply to the pimple. Just touching the pim- 
ples with the dioxogen will often dry them up and cause 
them to heal without scars. Rubbing and irritating 
them causes them to grow larger, and when they do he^ 
leave a scar or enlarged pore. Indeed some one has 
said, and it may well be true that "enlarged pores aie 
pits — the graves of a thousand pimples." 

In direct contrast to the problem of caring for an 
oily skin is the attention that a thin, dry skin needs to 
keep it from looking harsh and scaly. The dry skin is 
deficient in the natural oil that helps to keep it soft and 
elastic, hence its care must consist of the avoidance of 
any measure that would tend to further deprive it of 
these oils. The use of toilet vinegars, adds (even of the 
lemon) and any lotions containing alcohol must be 
avoided. Even a too free use of soap is inadvisable. 
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Almond meal, so often advised for such skins, is excel- 
lent, but it is too expensive. But equally good results 
are obtained from the use of small cheese-cloth bags 
filled with raw oatmeal mixed with a small amount of 
fine Castile soap shavings. These are cleansing and 
soothing, while the friction with the cheese-cloth extoimr 
is sufficient to keep the skin free and active. If a deli- 
cate perfume is desired a little powdered orris root may 
be mixed with the oatmeal and shavings. The bags 
should be about three inches square and about half fulL 
They are thus economical and convenient to handle. 

Frequent sponging with hot milk is veiy good for 
the skin, dry skin and red rough blotches often give way 
to this simple treatment. The milk should be hot but 
not boiled, as its healing property is then said to be im- 
paired. Apply with a soft cloth or a bit of cotton and 
^ow to dry on the skin. 

About once a week during the bedtime care of the 
skin apply a good face cream to the skin immediately 
after the hot water bath. In this warm and relaxed con- 
dition the dry, or as it is sometimes called "hungry," skin 
will absorb the creAm almost greedily. It should be 
left on the face for ten or fifteen minutes and the surplus 
cream gently wiped off with a soft cloth. The skin will 
be soft and smooth as satin afterwards. 

This chapter would be incomplete without an attai^ 
on that old bromide, "beauty is but skin deep." A more 
misleading statement never was made. Beauty, real 
beauty, is blood and bone deep. Any good skins would 
be more in evidence if people regarded the skin more 
in the light of what it really is — an organ with a distinct 
function — instead of merely a covering for the body. 
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Our manner of living has as much an effect upon our 
skins as upon our hearts or lungs. Harmful, constric- 
ting clothing, carelessly chosen, or even worse, cardessly 
diewed food, intemperate habits, lack of fresh air and 
insuflScient bathing, all take their toll in red noses, sal- 
low, rough, blotchy skins, pimples and blackheads. 

Pimples and blackheads, when not due to local care- 
lessness, are often the direct result of disturbed circula- 
tion of the blood, nervous disorders, inactive elimina- 
tivc organs w* indigestion caused by wrong dietetic hab- 
its. The cuie — and there is one— is found in simple, 
easily digested foods, with little if anything fried, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, especially oranges and apples. 
Masticate your food thoroughly and if your noonday 
mealtime is limited cut out your hastily bolted sandwich 
and slab of soggy pie. In its stead take a bowl of soup, 
a cup of hot milk or chocolate or some fruit. Take 
ploity of water, both hot or cold. And this is most 
important, the excretory organs must be kept active. 
With your morning cereal use figs or prunes that have 
been first well washed and then soaked in a little watei* 
over mgkt Mix a little bran with your cereal or include 
hnn biscuit or mufBns in your diet. Occasionally, on 
retiring, eat a large apple and drink a glass of cold water 
rig^ after it. There are any number of such harmless 
means to prevent costiveness. 

Jt is these constitutional methods that must be relied 
upon primarily when acne (as pimples and blackheads 
are medically called) develops in boys and girls during 
the period that ushers in manhood and womanhood. The 
sebaceous glands of the skin at this period of rapid bod- 
ily developmoit are excessively stimulated, and very 
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commanly become disaffected, the disorder usiuUy tak- 
ing the form of blackheads and pimples. In such cases, 
treatment often seems unavailing, but the afflicted one 
nevertheless shoiild not become worried or discour^^ 
as almost always the condition, even when severe, dis- 
appears or seems to remedy itself in the course of a few 
years. Nevertheless in these cases there should not be 
neglect, but scrupulous local cleanliness should be prac- 
ticed together with those general hygienic observances 
already described that conduce to a healthy condition 
and appearance of the skin. 

There is unfortunately, no get-pretty-quick method 
that I can recommend. The road to beauty is a long 
one, but if you take it — and keep to it — you are at least 
sure to get there. It is comforting to know that to a 
great extent beauty and charm can be cultivated. It 
must be understood that individual peculiarities need 
special attention. But nearly all cases can be improved 
if not actually entirely remedied. And if in connectim 
with right and simple living, a few minutes daily, say 
fifteen or twenty minutes every night before retiring (or 
whatever time is most convenient to one's mode of life) 
are devoted to local treatment any complexion can be 
kept in good condition or a bad one improved or even 
banished. 

The one really valuable and helpful feature of the 
beauty parlor is facial massage. This has an unques- 
tionable effect in toning up the flesh of the face, a 
smoothing out of the skin, and in giving one, temporarity 
at least, a younger, brighter and more healthy appear- 
ance. 

It should not be supposed, however, that massage 
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Probably the best coimetk treatment in the world is the application of ice 
to the skin, closing the pores and producing a reaction of vigorous drciila- 
tioD. Wrap the ice in a cloth for the purpose. The effect i* really woa- 
deHul. 
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In dryini the face after waibini do 
especially if your ikin !■ thin 
and lake up the moitture in tl 
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Perhapi the firit nils to leani in carint for the ikin ii a«vcr to pindi ■ 
pimple. A pimple cid be driven awty quickly by touchia| with tinctnre trf 
iodioe on the end of a match or tooth-pick u (ooa u iU »ppewe« i* 
noted. Do tfaii before retirinf. 
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Probably tbia ■■ aa familiar as it is uDpleasaDt, being the wroDi way t 
treat a "blacUiead." Do not pineb or aqueeze out a blackhead with lb 
finiemailt. It bruise* tbe tissue* and usually cauies a larfe red pimple t 
follow. (See next irfioto.) 
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A blackhead cbd belt b« removed by tbe ii»e of a blackhead i 

simple device to be procured id any drug (tore, producing pretsure around 

about it and cauiiag tbe blackhead to "crawl out" aeembily oi hi own 
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Thit limple treatment for wrinkles applied at a'lfitt ii often very effective. 
Bit* of *olt muilio cloth are dipped into white of egg, applied to the wrinkled 
p«nt which are firit amoothed out, and allowed to remain over night. 
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This it ■ form of facial maiaa^ treatment that doci Dot pull and stretch too 
ireally the adiocent tiisaes. It i* largely a matter of prcssare applied by 
the palm and heel of the hand io coDJimctloo with a slight twistlnl movenieDl 
of the writt. it improves the circulation without hreaking down the tissue*. 
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Ma*nje depend* (or il« efficacy upon the genlleoew rather than upon the 
•mount of atrength oied in iti applicalion. Never irineh the face teverely. 
In thi» type of mataage very gentle atreis should be' used, thui improving 
ihv circulation without breakiog down adjacent ii»»ue. The ideal plan ia to 
contract or exercjae the underlying muiciea at the tame time that the mas> 
•age it applied. 
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can work wonders in bringing back youth and beauty to 
(me whose health is unsatisfactory. Massage while bene- 
ficial has its limitations. It can not make up for poor 
nutrition, lack of sleep, poor blood, poor circulation and 
other adverse conditions. 

Massage is valuable diiefiy because it improves the 
cumulation. This improvement in the circulation may 
also be accomplished by alternately dashing hot and cold 
water over the face, or by alternate applications of hot 
and cold wet cloths. Indeed any woman who lacks color 
may do well on going out for a social evening, to bathe 
her face with hot and cold water alternately in this man- 
ner, making at least ten to twenty changes, using cold 
water finally. This will so stimulate the circulation that 
the face will remain in a glow for a considerable time. 

This hot and cold water treatment may be advan- 
tageously combined with massage, or may follow the 
massage treatment. Massage of course has the advan- 
tage that it not only improves the circulation but has 
some directly stimulating effect upon the building up 
of the muscular structures and other tissues of the face. 

It is easy to make mistakes however, in the adminis- 
tration of facial massage. The most common of these 
mistakes is the use of too much strength in the treat- 
ment If the masseuse "works hard," perhaps tr3ing 
to fi^e you your money's worth, and uses up considCT- 
able strength in the application, it is more tlian likely 
that harm rather than benefit will be the result. Too 
much stress in facial massage is likely to cause the break- 
ing down of the tissues, including the connective tissue 
under the skin, giving the face a sagging and wrinkled 
aspect. To be effective massage should be very light. 
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just enough to stimulate the circulation and pnnnote 
the healthy impTorement of all the cells. 

The other chief mistake is that of too much stretch- 
ing and pulling of the skin. Massage as ordinarily prac- 
ticed consists partly of stroking. Vigorous stroking 
means too much pulling and stretdiing of the akin at 
least of the face to the detriment of the underlying tis- 
sues, often with the result of producing rather than 
remedying wrinkles. Light stroking in the right direc- 
tion will be of value, hut it should not be overdone. 

Other forms of massage treatment consist of knead- 
ing, pinching, and what is technically called "friction." 
Friction consists of a circling movement under slij^t 
pressure. There is no friction of the skin; the friction 
is in the tissues underneath, due to the circling or "round 
and round" movement imparted by the finger tips, 
which is calculated to loosen, so to speak, and slightly 
stretch the structures under the skin. This is perhaps 
the most commonly used form of massage for the face. 

Probably the best treatment of this kind is one in 
whidi the muscles of the face are used in conjimction 
with massage. This will more perfectly buUd up these 
muscular tissues, giving the face more tone, more full- 
ness, and preventing the sagging and drooping appear- 
ance which goes with weakened and relaxed muscles. 
The treatment is really very simple. All that is neces- 
sary is to contract the muscles of the face while und^ 
sli^t pressture with the hand. If the heel or palm of 
the hand is placed against the cheek or mouth for in- 
stance with moderate pressure, the contraction, stretch- 
ing or pulling of that part of the face, "as in making 
faces," will bring these muscles into action and improve 
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the circulation. If the hand is moved in a twisting ac- 
tion or a circling action at the same time, it will help. 
The pictures will make the method more clear. 

The muscles of the face may also be exercised by 
"making faces." Children like to do this to make them- 
selves as grotesque as possible in the effort to be "funny." 
Fond mothers usually discourage the practice, but it is 
beneficial rather than harmful. You may first yawn, 
then pucker the mouth, pull it from side to side, raise 
and lower the eyebrows, possibly one at a time, stretdb 
your eyes wide open, squeeze them tight shut, knit your 
Inrows, wrinkle then stretch your forehead and do a\- 
most everything except looking cross-^ed. Making 
faces in this manner will help you to "wafce up" the mus- 
cles of the face, stretch and contract all of the tissues and 
greatly improve the circulation and ultimately your ap- 
pearance. Two to five minutes of making faces fol- 
lowed by five to ten minutes of facial massage according 
to the suggestions given, will amply repay any woman. 
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HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR 

Br VERA LUDLOW 

PRIDE of hair like pride of race \s an old human 
vaingloiy. And when we consider the gold-dust 
strewn heads of the horsemen of Solomon and the 
satisfaction that Ciesar is said to have derived from the 
privilege granted him by the Romans to wear at a3^ 
times his crown of laurel to conceal his baldness, wl^ 
we of today, with our henna shampoos and permanent 
waves — are only just about up-to-date. I suppose it 
mig^t even be news to some of our distributors of aids 
to hirsute adornment to learn that the preference for 
blonde hair was so great in Athens that turning dark 
locks into golden ones was a very lucrative business. 

All of which, however, is of no benefit to those 
sparsely locked ones who are seeking crowns more 
worthy of the name. 

Beautiful hair is always healthy bair and healthy 
hair properly cared for is always beautiful — beautiful 
because of its life and luster and elasticity. Venders of 
tonics and get-bair-quick pomades to the contrary, tbe 
chief factors that make for a luxuriant growth of hair 
are, when aU is said and done, just three: Cleanliness, 
fresh air and a free circulation of the precious life stream 
to nourish the hair roots. Perhaps I should have put 
the last first, but cleanliness and fresh air are so revivify- 
ing and preservative that they wrote themselves first. 

With these three fundamentals in mind it is really a 
simple matter to care for the bair and keep it in w 
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healthy a condition that it will indeed be ft "thing of 
beauty" and "a joy forever." 

To begin with cleanliness: To obtain a condition of 
cleanliness of the scalp that is conducive to a good 
growth of hair, it is not necessary to shampoo or wash 
the hair with very great frequency. The daily "sous- 
ing" that so many men give their hair or the weekly 
shampoo with strong cleansing fluids that some women 
think necessary to hair health are often just the means 
of bringing about the condition they try to combat. The 
shampoo liquids rranove (along with the dust and 
grime) tiie natural oU upon which the hair depends for 
its luster and elasticity. Thus where the scalp is natu- 
rally inclined to dryness these too frequent washings 
only aggravate the state, in the end leaving the hair thin, 
dry and brittle. 

Under ordinary conditions all that is necessary is to 
wash the hair twice a month. For further cleansing, a 
daily brushing and a thorou^ cleansing of the scalp 
with a soft cloth once or twice a week will be ample. 
Hi^ sounding are the names and many the virtues that 
are attributed to the various shampoo mixtures; but 
pertiaps the best thing to use is pure Castile soap or an 
egg or a combination of both, as when a little of the soap 
jelly (made by boiling the soap shavings in water) is 
added to the egg which has beai well beaten up with 
say half a tumbler of water. Whenever an egg is used 
for the shampoo, the water used must be warm, never 
hot. else the e^ will be cooked and it will prove no end 
of a trial to remove the coagulated egg particle from 
the hair. Tar soap also is splendid for shampoo pur- 
poses. 
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The simplest procedure for a sh&mpoo is u foUoira: 
Wet the hair with only a little water, and apply the 
cleansing agent. Rub well into the scalp and from 
time to time add more water to make a good lather. 
Part the hair to expose the scalp and rub well with the 
finger tips. Go over the entire scalp in this way and 
then rinse with several waters, using cold water for the 
last rinsing. Dry carefully with towels, or, in warm 
weather, by exposure to the fresh air and sunshine. 

The best way to dry long hair without tangling is to 
take up strands and rub them from the roots down be- 
tween the towel covered hands. Move the hands down 
gradually to the ends of the hair, drawing the hair out 
to its full length. Needless to say the hair should al- 
ways be thoroughly dry before it is dressed or braided 
after a shampoo. 

Once or twice a week, the scalp should be given a dry 
cleaning with a soft cloth. Fart the hair and with a bit 
of cheesecloth or old muslin that is wound round the fin- 
ger tip, rub the part briskly and rather vigorously. 
Properly done the entire scalp can be gone over in this 
way and made clean and glowing without tangling the 
hair in the least. The rubbing loosens and removes 
dandruff and dust, and the friction draws the blood to 
the surface encouraging circulation. 

This dry cleaning is not to be confused with the dry 
shampoo which I consider a most harmful practice. In 
the dry cleaning the skin is by friction stimulated to 
greater activity while yielding all morbid impurities 
that are there deposited. In the dry shampoo — but a 
description of the process will be its own condemnation. 
Com meal, orris root, or a specially prepared powder 
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is sprinkled and rubbed into the hair and then brushed 
out again. Soivi^ very simple. So it is, to rub it in. 
But did you ever try to brush anything like a powder 
out of your own hair. You may get most of it out, but it 
is the little that remains that works the havoc. Mingling 
with the perspiration and the scales the skin is naturally 
shedding all the time, it forms a deposit that coats the 
scalp, choking up the pores, and interferes with its 
action. The natural oil which is so necessary to the 
health and beauty of the hair is imprisoned, as it were, 
in the glands, which consequently become distended and 
further hamper the nutrition of the hair. These dry 
shampoos are often advised for oily hair, but most of 
you will agree with me that oily hair is better than no 
hair and that is just what this pernicious advice actively 
followed would bring about. 

Where dandruff and dry scalp are being treated, 
this dry cleaning with a cloth is absolutely necessary to 
make any treatment helpful. It is by now imderstood 
that tonics or oils to be of benefit must be absorbed by 
the scalp, not merely applied to the bead or (as most 
frequently results) ^e hair. And so the scalp must be 
put in a receptive state. 

It should be thoroug^y cleaned with a cloth or 
brush, or better still both. The hair should be parted 
and the exposed scalp rubbed vigorously with the cloth 
covered finger. This will loosen the dandruff and it can 
now be brushed out of the part in the hair with quick 
short movements with a scalp brush. Do not brush 
down the entire length of the hair. This treatment is 
only to remove the dandruff, not to smooth the hair. 
When the entire surface of the scalp has been cleaned in 
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this waj it is time to apply the oil. Fill a medicine or 
eye dropper with oil (olive, castor, cocoanut or sweet 
almraid), make a part in the hair and release a drop or 
two of the oil right into the part. Rub with the finger 
tip for a minute or so and proceed to the next part Ap- 
plied in this way, most of the oil will be absorbed by the 
scalp and the hair will not be saturated or look unsi^Uy. 

The scalp is now ready for massage, but whether or 
not massage follows the application of the oil, the soUp 
should in a day or two again be given a dry cleaning. 
This will prevent any of the oil that has not beoi ab- 
sorbed from a>mbining with dust, etc., and forming a 
coating on the scalp. For above all things the scalp 
must be kept clean and free to "breaUie" as it were. 

In massage we have the most efficient way of brin^ 
ing about an improved circulation to the scalp and hair 
follicles upon which the growth and actual nutriticm of 
the hair depend. 

What physical culture does for the body, massage 
does for the hair. By such manipulation of the scalp, 
a free flow of blood (the only hair grower in the world) 
to nourish the hair roots is made possible. 

It is not very easy to treat one's own scalp, and wher- 
ever it can be done the help of another person should 
be enlisted. Where this is impossible one must learn 
by practice and patience to do it for oneself. 

For self treatment there are three distinct move- 
ments that one should become proficient in for a satis- 
factory and helpful massage. 

Loosen the hair. Then with both hands press firmljr 
(m the back of the head and move the scalp backwards 
and forwards on the skull. Do this a number of times. 
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Above shows "dry cleaniDf" of the scalp, the hair beio^ parted and the scalp 
rubbed with a soft cloth wound around the Soger, Especially helpful in 
cases of dandruff and oily scalp. Excessively dry b«ir can be improved 
through the application at the roots ol olive, cocoanut, or sweet oil. After 
thorough cleansing of the scalp, part the hair and with a glai* dropper apply 
a drop or two of oil directly upon the scalp. 
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lay fifteen, and repeat the morement on the front and 
sides of the scalp. Now go over the scalp with the fol- 
lowing movement: With the thumh and forefinger try 
to pick up a fold of the acalp and knead or roll it be- 
tween the fingers. Most likely in the beginning you 
will be able to just attempt to pinch the scalp but with 
continued treatment the scalp will become looser and a 
fold of skin can then be taken up and actually rolled 
between the fingers. You will be encouraged to treat- 
ment as well as interested to know that the ti^t scalp 
is generally the quickest in becoming the bald one. Last- 
ly rub the oitire scalp with the finger tips in this way: 
Place the finger tips against the head and rub the scalp 
with round movements describing little circles all over 
the scalp. 

Given a bi-monthly shampoo, a dry cleaning and 
massage once or twice a week and a few minutes' daily 
brushing, the average scalp will respond gratefully and 
an improvement be noticed in a few months. 

The daily brushing helps to keep the hair clean and 
also makes the hair smooth and glos^ by distributing 
the natural oil over it. The friction of the scalp by the 
use of the brush is also of benefit thou^ there is a diver- 
sity of opinions regarding this pcnnt among authorities. 
Those in favor say it is a form of massage while the 
others contend that very vigorous brushing puUs out 
the hair, the wire hair brush being their especial aver- 
sion. Concerning the wire brush, its use has always 
seemed to me like scratching the hair with a pin-studded 
ahinj^e. Aa for the rest why "go at" the hair with a 
hair brush and a vengeance. A brush can be used with 
intelligence; with finnneas, yet gently. And any doubts 
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regarding it as a deaiuing agent can quickly be dis- 
pelled by wiping the bristles on a cloth after every few 
strokes. 

Personally I regard it necessary to the health of the 
hair to brush it out carefully and braid it each ni^t 
before retiring. And physical culturists will appreciate 
the advantage of this brushing if it is done where a cur- 
rent of fresh air can blow throu^ the hair. A good 
way to keep the hair clean and sweet is to brush it and 
leaving it hang loose, sit quietly and rest near an open 
window. One could even practice breathing exercises 
the while but any way the hair would be getting an lur 
bath as well as a relief from the strain of the way in 
which it is dressed for the day. It mig^t also be well 
to add here that an occasional change in the mode of 
dressing one's hair is very advisable. 

All brushing of the hair should be done after it is 
combed out, not before, and many a puU and pain will 
be avoided if this little trick is introduced when comb- 
ing out tangles or the snarls that curly hair so often gets 
into. Divide the hair into strands and holding the hair 
just a little above the tangle comb beneath it. Hair- 
dressers, in fact, always comb hair that way, Tbey 
never start at the roots and comb down, but begin a few 
inches from the end, comb out, and grasp the hair a few 
inches higher. In this way by the time the roots are 
reached the hair has been stretched and straightened 
out and any possible tangle avoided or smoothed out 
without pulling the "head off" as the children always 
say. 
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Bt BERNARR macfadden 

HEALTH to a large extent depends upon the 
teeth. Food can not be properly masticated 
without sound molars. The modem tendency 
of teeth to decay early in life clearly proves that some- 
thing is wTcmg with our dietetic or chewing habits. 

Uke any other part of the body, the teeth must be 
exercised in order to be properly preserved. Our foods 
are so frequently macerated to a fine consistency and 
they are so often cooked to a mush before they are eaten, 
that the teeth have little to do. They decay and be- 
come soft or brittle because of lack of use. It will be 
found that peoples living upon grains, coarser fibred 
food products and uncooked foods which demand vigor- 
ous mastication have strong, healthy teeth. 

It is necessary to give the teeth a reasonable amount 
of regular use. Cultivate the habit of eating zwieback, 
hard crackers or other hard food substances that require 
real vigorous chewing. If this is difficult, then make a 
habit of exercising the teeth in some way. Do not, how- 
ever, depend upon the chewing of gum for hours each 
day as a means of exercising the teeth. Chewing a hard 
gum for a few minutes after a meal might be of advan- 
tage, but continual gum-chewing wastes and weakens 
the digestive elements of the saHva. In other words, 
if you sit down to a meal after chewing* gum for two 
or three hours, the saliva that you mix with your food 
will not have the normal digestive elements. One might 
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say that the "strength" of the saliva has been lost while 
chewing gum. 

If your teeth are decayed the offending memben 
should be removed or the cavities filled. It is always wise 
to retain every tooth you can until extraction is prac- 
ticalty compulsory. Decayed teeth should be filled 
promptly. As long as a tooth can be filled it ^ould not 
be extracted. A good dentist should be consulted at 
frequent intervals. 

If tartar has collected on the teeth, it should be re* 
moved by a competent dentist. One good method of 
keeping the teeth free from tartar is to rub the gums and 
teeth daily with table salt containing considerable grit. 
Dampen the finger, place a quantity of table salt thereon 
and thm rub the teeth where they meet the gums. Make 
the process sufficiently vigorous to rub off any tartar 
that may have accumulated. The mouth should be 
rinsed with moderately warm water immediately after 
this process to remove the salt. Any good tooth wash 
that is sold in the form of paste can be used instead of 
Salt for this same purpose. This rubbing process is 
of more value to strengthen the gums and to cleanse the 
teetii than brushing the teeth with an ordinary tooth 
brush. 

Tooth brushes, however, are valuable and should be 
used morning and evening. In caring for the teeth the 
following plan is suggested: 

Soon after rising rinse the mouth out thorougfaly 
with a mild antiseptic tooth wash; soap, or salt and 
water, is fairly good if nothing better can be obtained. 
Plain water will also serve the purpose. Lemon juice 
to which considerable water has been added, also makes 
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a good mouth wash.^ Orange juice can also be recom- 
mended. 

A very good improvised or emergency tooth "pow- 
der" is bicarbonate of soda, the ordinary baking soda or 
saleratus that Mother uses in cooking. It is alkaline 
and very cleansing. If you have nm out of your usual 
supply of tooth powder, baking powder will serve just 
as well, though it is not flavored or made attractive 
by any kind of "camouflage." 

It may be said that most of the standard tooth pow- 
ders and tooth pastes on the market at the present time 
are fairly reliable and satisfactory, particularly those of 
which the formula is printed on the wrapper. When 
brushing the teeth, avoid using a brush with the bristles 
too hard. A medium — or even a soft bristle brush is 
preferable. The lateral action of the tooth brush, com- 
monly used, is of limited value. One should use a ver- 
tical or up-and-down movement, so that the bristles 
will reach the devices between the teeth. It is the spaces 
between the teeth that particularly need cleaning and 
the brush should be used in such a way as to reach these. 
It is here that decay usually begins. 

After having brushed the teeth then rub them in the 
manner previously described. Spend two or three or 
even four or flve minutes at this rubbing process. If the 
teeth are free frtmi tartar do not use the salt more than 
once or twice weekly, though any good tooth paste could 
be used daily to advantage, not for brushing the teeth, 
mind you, but for rubbing the gums and the teeth. 

For ranoving accumulated food substances from 
between the teeth silk or linen floss can be recommended. 
Holding the thread between the Angers of each hand 
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force it down between two teeth and bring it back and 
. forth. If you have no regular dental floss, use any yviate 
silk thread for the purpose. It does not do one much 
good to brush the teeth if he does not remove decaying 
and acid-forming matter from between the teeth. The 
use of dental floss is fuUy as important as the use of 
the tooth brush. Where Rigg's disease, or pyorrhea, is 
present, an antiseptic can be used to advantage two or 
three times daUy after rubbing or washing the teeth. 
Massage of the gums may prove helpfal, if gently ap- 
plied, though in a serious case of pyorrhea a fasting and 
general blood purifying regimen is advisable. 

The condition of the teeth is influenced to a large 
extent by the state of the stomach. Where the diges- 
tion is perfect, the breath free from all foul odors, the 
teeth are less liable to decay and tartar rarely accumu- 
lates. Where there is any stomach disorder, however, 
very great care must be taken to avoid a number of un- 
pleasant symptoms associated with the gradual deterio- 
ration of the teeth. If the various suggestions given for 
maintaining superior health are followed with a reastm- 
able amoimt of care, and the tooth brush is used regular- 
ly, in addition to proper attention being given to thr- 
ough mastication, the teeth should be retained as long 
as there is use for them. Remember also the value of 
fruit add in cleansing the mouth and teeth. If you will 
rinse the mouth out at frequent intervals with tlie juice 
of an orange or lemon, you will be surprised at the 
cleansing influence, of this type of acid fruit. Almost 
any acid fruit wOl be of value, but that of the orange 
or lemon is perhaps the best for this purpose. The free 
use of water to insure alimentary cleanliness together 
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with the acid fruit habit will form a very superior in- 
surance for our teeth. 

Finally and of not least importance, the chfu>acter of 
the diet has a great influence on the teeth. You can not 
keep the teeth sound and strong if the foods you eat do 
not contain the material out of which teeth are built. If 
the food elements that build teeth and bone are lacking, 
you can not expect the teeth to last long, A great hue 
and cry has been raised about the poor teeth of the school 
children of today, and an effort is being made to teach 
the children to brush their teeth. Of course this is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far when the children 
are fed upon a diet that is defective. When you find 
the child of a poor family given a diet of little more than 
white bread and coffee you can absolutely depend upon 
it that his teeth are crumbling and decaying. 'No other 
result is possible, no matter if the greatest of care is 
used to keep the teeth well brushed and clean. 

Thorefore, the injunction to avoid refined foods will 
apply particularly in the case of teeth. A satisfactory 
supply of lime in the diet is especially necessary for the 
building of teeth and bone. Whole wheat bread will 
supply the material for biiilding sound teeth, while oat- 
meal and other whole grain foods are almost equally sat- 
isfactory for this purpose. 

Some women lose their teeth rapidly as a result of 
pregnancy, because the diet upon which they live is 
really a starvation diet so far as these important ele- 
ments are concerned. Eggs are rich in lime and ele- 
ments required for building strong teeth, while vegeta- 
bles and fruits in their natm-al state are valuable in this 
way. Good milk is of value for its supply of lime and 
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other orgsnic minerals in the case of young chUdren. 
Furthermore, all natural foods that provide good exer- 
cise for the teeth through the necessity for masticaticHi 
are valuable on this account for sb%ngtiiening the teeth, 
88 I have already said. 

Dentistry is one of our most useful professions. But 
there would be need for few dentists if the suggesticais 
given in this chapter were closely followed by mea, 
women and children, the whole country over. One may 
have strong teeth in practically every instance, as a re- 
sult of proper care and suitable diet, just as he may bare 
strong muscles, strong organs and strong nerves. 

In conjunction with the care of the teeth the general 
requirements of mouth and throat hygiene should be 
carefully considered. It may be said generally that a 
coated condition of the tongue indicates a similar condi- 
tion of the alimraitary canal. If one experiences a '*dark 
brown taste" in the morning it is because the stomach is 
not in good condition. Hot water drinking is the quick- 
est means of bringing about an improvement in this di- 
rection. The use of more fruit and more water drinking 
generaUy, ctnnbined with less eating of meat and greasy 
foods, will prevent the coating of the tongue. 

Certainly one should oideavor to keep the mouth 
clean and sweet Strong antiseptic mouth washes have 
often been recommended but probably noUiing is so 
valuable for this purpose as jvdcy acid fruits. Orange 
juice, grape fruit, grapes and lemon juice, particularly 
lemon juice, are valuable for cleansing and sweetening 
the mouth. If one eats a sufficiency of fruit, he or 
she will have little to complain of in this directiim. 
Howev^, if one desires an antiseptic mouth wash or 
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throat gargle, a common salt solution is perhaps as good 
as anything. Boric add is another ideal solution for 
the purpose, being non-irritant and harmless to the mu- 
cous membrane. You may use it as a gargle or as a 
mouth wash after thoroughly cleansing the teeth. 

Pra-oxide of hydrogen, listerine and other mild anti- 
septics sometimes diluted may be employed. Diseased 
tonsils of course should be cared for. Frogressire phy- 
sicians no longer approve of the wholesale cutting out of 
the tonsils, for they are now believed to serve a use- 
ful purpose, protecting against infection. Only when 
hopelessly diseased should they be removed. Lemon 
juice or other acid fruit juices should be used freely, 
though swabbing with a mild antiseptic, such as a dilute 
saline solution, applied with a swab made by curling 
tightly a small portion of absorbent cotton around the 
end of a small stick, has been highly recommended by 
physi 
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THE EYES: HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 

Bt HBESWARD CABRINGTON, Ph. D. 

THE eyes have rightly been called "the windows of 
the soul," and we fail to realize how much sight 
means to us until some accident has deprived us 
for a time of the si^t which we nonually enjoy. Then 
we j^ercave for the first time, that we keep in touch wiUi 
the outside world and all its multitudinous interests by 
means of sight alone, and all the other senses seem blind 
indeed when compared with it I In sight alone we seem 
to get outside ourselves, to see the world as it really is, 
as thou^ we were projected without our own heads. 
Our eyes are our most precious possessions; and it be- 
hooves all of us to care for them with the utmost rigor — 
for once the sight is lost, it can never be replaced. Once 
the eyes are gone, they have "gone for.good," and noth- 
ing we can ever do will bring back sight again. 

The means by which we see an object is one of the 
most wonderful and interesting in the world. If we look 
at and "see" an object, what really happens is scnne- 
tJiing like this : Light rays, being reflected back from 
the surface of the object in question, strike the eye (as 
electro-magnetic waves), and by means of a peculiar 
and unknown property possessed by minute structures 
within the eye itself known as the "rods and cones," 
these waves are converted into nervous stimuli. What 
the nature of this change is has never been elucidated, 
but it is one of those transformations which occur within 
and only within a Irving organism. 

These nerve impulses are then conveyed by means 
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of the optic oerre, to the sight centers at the rear of the 
brain; and when th^ reach those centers, another mys- 
terious and wholly unknown change takes place, and the 
nerve impulses are somehow transformed into the "sen- 
sation" of sight. The physicid "push" becwnes, appar- 
ently, a psychical happeningl How this can be so is 
a very puzzling question; and one on which htmdreds of 
volumes have been written, and about which philoso- 
phers have speculated from the time of Aristotle, and 
before to the present day. But the problem is as yet un- 
solved! 

However, we deal in daily life with facts, not theo- 
ries. We all of us desire to preserve our eyes in the best 
of health, no matter how or why we see with them. We 
take the facts as we find them, in short On this more 
practical side of the question, there is a great deal to be 
said. 

The tendency of civilized life is to strain the eyes, and 
cause them to become "short-sighted." This is proved 
by the fact that, as children increase in age, an uicreas- 
ing number of short-sighted boys and girls result; and 
an increasing number possessing weak eyes. Such on 
unfortunate state of affairs seems to he inherent to our 
boasted civilization — ^with its close, stuffy rooms, its 
glaring lights, its sedentary Ufe, and its perverted food 
habits. All these causes tend to produce weak eyes, no 
less than the actual strain and incessant eye work which 
children are forced to do, in these days. Indeed there is 
good reason to suppose that healthy eyes can stand a 
great deal of strain without showing signs of wear and 
tear, if the health and general strength be mamtained. 

Much has been said of the advantages and disad- 
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vantages of various lights. The electric light is doubt- 
less tbe best for all practical purposes. Its prism closely 
resembles that of daylight, which it resembles in mai^ 
respects. The electric li^t can also be adjusted so that 
it is not reflected directly into the eyes of the student 
This is veiy harmful. Other forms of light are leas 
healthful in this respect 

Of course one should avoid work under artificial 
li^t as mudi as possible. If you are bound to work 
under its rays a good part of each day, see to it that 
your general health is good; bathe the eyes each ni^ 
before going to bed, and eat a good deal of fruit in place 
of other food whenever possible. (The reason for this 
will be made apparent later on.) As for the other con- 
ditions, see to it that your eyes are protected from the 
lig^t rays by an eye-shade (this is a great saver of the 
eyes), by avoiding highly glazed or polished paper, and 
by always placing the paper at such an angle that the 
lij^t rays are not reflected into the eyes, but in aome 
other direction. It is best to walk away and rest the eyes 
every hour or so throughout the day, for otherwise what 
is known as a "spasm of accommodation" may result — 
that is, the continuous stimulation of the muscle of ac- 
commodation may result in a sort of artificial short sight 
which is very harmful. Rest will relieve this conditifxi; 
but if glasses are worn, under the impression that 
myopia (short-sightedness) has really set in, these will 
make the eyes worse, for the reason that they will give a 
false sharpness of vision by stimulating the already over- 
strained muscle to increased action. 

Minor defects and diseases of the eye are common. 
Accidents are also frequent. Of these, the most fre- 
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quent are cases in which tiny specks of dust or cinders 
have lodged in the eye. In all such cases, the treatment 
is the same. The eyelid should be everted, or turned 
back, and the ^e swept out by a small camel's hair 
brush. Keeping the eyes closed and allowing them to 
water wiU frequently wash out the offending substance. 
If it is a small piece of iron or other metal, this may be 
abstracted by means of a horseshoe magnet. Under 
no circumstances should the eye be rubbed, as this will 
have the effect of rubbing the sharp grit into the eye 
itself, and causing it to be lodged there imtil removed. 
Keep the hands away from the eye, allow it to water, 
and have the grit removed at the first opportunity. 

Bloodshot eyes frequently result from over-strain, 
or occasionally from dissipation, or from a blow on the 
eye, etc. Whatever the cause, the result is tbe same. 
The tiny blood vessels within the eyeball are ruptured, 
and the "red" which we see is suffused blood, which has 
infiltrated into the surrounding tissue, and remains there 
until absorbed. Owing to the small size of these vessels, 
this is not, as a rule, a serious condition, but may become 
so by n^lect. If the health is good, and if the general 
tone of the system and walls of the blood vessels 
throu^out the body were good, bloodshot eyes would 
rarely be found. Rest and bathing the eyes in cold 
water is the best means of cure; ice packs may be ap- 
plied in some cases with benefit. Reduce the blood sup- 
ply in the head by every means in your power. 

Watery eyes are generally a sign of a run-down, de- 
bilitated conditicm, and require a general building up 
regime. 

Cold compresses to the ^es may benefit them in sane 
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cases; but constituti(mal treatment alone can be relied 
upon to benefit this condition to any extent. 

Dark rings under the eyes generally betray ather 
one of two things — ^lack of sleep, with a general run- 
down devitalized condition, due to sexual abuses, etc. ; 
or incipient disease of the kidneys, which often shows 
itself in this form. Dropsy may also become manifest 
in this way. Radical measures adopted to remove Hie 
causes of these conditions will also effect a cure of the 
symptoms. 

Many persons suffer from dancing black spots, 
formed apparently in space, and .technically known as 
muscae voUtante*. They sometimes form shapes sudi 
as strings of beads or roses, circles, threads, etc., and 
float about in the field of vision. They are caused by 
shadows cast ujmn the retina by microscopic opacities in 
the vitreous humor of the eyeball, Tdiich do not usually 
attract attention. Many persons watch these spots, and 
become fearful in consequence — ^thinking that they are 
"going insane," and that this is one of the early symp- 
toms 1 They are unimportant as a rule. Constitutional 
treatment will eradicate them in due time. Care must 
be exercised that an imdue blood pressure is not exer- 
cised on the back of the eyeball — ^by strain, etc, as 
this tends to induce black spots in space also. 

If otherwise healthy eyes show signs of weakness, it 
may be concluded with small fear of contradiction, that 
this condition is due to a general run-down and devi- 
talized condition of the whole body — ^including of course 
the optic nerves and muscles throughout. R^ is essen- 
tial; but often vigorous constitutional treatment is all 
that is required in order to bring back a perfectly heahfay 
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sight. When the blood supplying these parts is ren- 
dered pure and clear, they ^1 respond and become 
strengthened at once. If any other radical defect is 
present, this will at once bring that fact to light. 

Cataract is a disease of the crystalline lens. The lat- 
ter becomes opaque, shutting out the light, and causing 
more or less complete blindness. Cataract is not "on" 
the eye as many think, but in it. The only radical 
method of cure is a surgical operation, which removes 
the stone-like growth. Proper ewe in diet — especially 
a liberal quantity of fruits — will however, prevent it 
without doubt. 

Glaucoma is a disease in which the excess of fluids 
in the eye makes the ball tense and hard — exerting a 
harmful pressure upon its fluid contents. It is extreme- 
ly painful, and may destroy the optic nerve, by excessive 
pressure upon it. Iii its early stages it may be checked 
by an operation, which consists in cutting out a piece 
of the iris; but when once paralysis of the nerve has set 
in, there is almost no chance of recovery. So far as I 
know, fasting and allied measures have never been ap- 
plied in cases of this character. It is to be hoped that 
they will be in the near future. 

Granular lids are sometimes very difficult to cure. 
The lids become thickened and rough, like sand paper, 
and cause pain when bhnking takes place. Vigorous 
constitutional measures must be adopted. Fasting 
would be especially useful, followed by an exclusive fruit 
diet. Cold baths and cold compresses for the eyes are 
fl(Hnetimes very ben^cial. If allowed to progress, dis- 
charge of matter, etc., may take place; but this should 
be treated in the same manner. 
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Catarrhal Ophthalmia is in reality inSamination of 
the conjunctiTa. It is similar in its effects to catarrh 
of the nose and throat. The treatment may also be 
similar. There is a form of this disease known as "puru- 
lent ophthalmia," which is far more serious, and requires 
prompt and radical treatment. In many of these cran- 
plaints one eye becomes diseased, and the other ^e 
becomes affected by "syoipathy." In cases in whidi one 
eye has been injured, and the si^^t is lost, it is best to 
remove the injtired eye soon; for if this is not done, the 
healthy eye may become affected and then total blind- 
ness will result. 

The cornea may, suffer from a number of mintv dis- 
eases, chief amcmg them being a form of ulcer, wbich 
gathers and discharges, after causing intense pain. Un- 
less care be taken, these may be mistaken for cataract, 
and an operation undertaken for the removal of the lat- 
ter, which does not exist t 

Iritis is an inflammatory condition of the iris, wbidk 
if taken in time yields readily to treatment. Fasting 
for a few days would effect a cure; or a fruit diet 
Warm and cold cloths should be applied to the affected 
eye. 

Color blindness is not, strictly speaking, a disease of 
the eye ; but is inconvenient to the sufferer. It is usually 
more or less hereditary. Other peculiarities which you 
may encounter are: "night blindness," in which the pa- 
tient can not see except in the brightest light; "nyc- 
talopia," in which the patient can see very well in the 
dark; "astigmatism," in which the si^ of the two 
eyes is uneven; "old sight" in which there is a partial 
loss of power to accommodate the eyes to differoit dis- 
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tances; and "squint," in whidi one or botb eyebtUls are 
drawn to one side by the muscles of that side having 
become unduly contracted — pulling the ball out of its 
proper place. Constitutional treatment should be tried 
in all cases, as any improrement possible will result 
when the body has attained its highest possible standard 
of health. However, glasses wiU have to be worn in 
some cases — ^particulturly in astigmatism. 

The intericn* of the eye may now be examined by 
means of an instrument known as the "ophthalmoscope," 
which enables the physician to see ri^^t into the interior 
of the eye, examine the state of the retina, etc. It is 
generally beheved that the color of the pupil is black. 
This is b mistake; it has no color. It appears black to 
us for the reason that the light rays within the eye are 
neutralized by what is known as "interference." Over- 
come this and the interior of the eye may be seen clearly. 

Eyes may become strained in various ways — by us- 
ing them too constantly in one focus; by using them 
in artificial and inadequate light, by looking through 
glasses of great magnifying or minifying power, etc. 
Spectacles are examples of this latter cause, and their 
use has doubtless been much abused in many cases. 
They act as "crutches," and tend to keep the eyes weak, 
instead of strengthening them, as th^ should be 
strengthened by proper exercise, diet, etc. At the same 
time, certain eye troubles, such as astigmatism, etc, 
should have glasses. The function of the glass lens in 
these cases, is to adjust the incoming lig^t rays to the 
shape of the eyeball immediately. It is hardly necessary 
to say that rest is the prime requisite in all cases of eye 
strain. 
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The principle upon which near sightedness (myopia) 
and far aightedness {hypermetropia) depend is simply 
this. The human eyeball is of a coliain shape. Nor- 
mally the light rays are so coDverged in passing tfarou^ 
' the lens that they meet upon the retina at the rear of 
the eye. In near si^tedness, the eyeball becomes 
squeezed out of its proper shape and position, as shown 
by the dotted lines in Illustration 2, and the result is 
that the hg^t rays instead of meeting on the retina» pass 
beyond it, and meet somewhere in the rear. In \oDg 
aightedness on the other hand, the reverse is tme (B- 
lustration S ) , and the light rays meet in f rtmt of, instead 
of upon the retina. Here the eyeball has become squeezed 
out of its proper shape by pressure from behind. The 
function of the glass in both cases is to correct the angle 
of the incoming light rays, and cause them to meet upon, 
instead of in front of or at the rear of the retina. 

Now the question arises : Why should the eyeball 
assume the shape it does, causing myopia or hyper- 
metropiaf What causes these changes? And how is it 
that such persons can see at aU at short or long distances 
—-as the case may be, when— according to all known 
laws of physics — they should be unable to see at all? 

To answer the last question first. Such persons would 
be entirely unable to see if it were not for the fact that 
the lent of the normal eye is soft and pliable, and can be 
bent by unconscious muscular effort into this or into 
that position — ^made thinner or thicker, as tiie case may 
require. But as age advances, this power is slowly lost; 
the lens can not be adjusted in this manner and the re- 
sult is that glasses must be worn, to accomplish the re- 
sults which Nature al(Hie performed up to that time. 
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I believe that the cause of this degeneratire change 
within the lens and of the eyeball itself is due to the one 
primuy factor — ^the character of the diet. Living aa 
most people do, upon cooked food, full of mineral and 
earthly matter, the tissues and structures throughout 
the body become dense and hard, lacking in fluidity and 
the necessary animal pliability which are characteristic 
of youth and health and strength. We all know the dif- 
ference between the bones of the young and the aged. 
This applies to the fluids of the body no less than to the 
solids. They, too, become dense and loaded with earthy 
matter, instead of remaining plastic and virile. The 
body throughout has become hardened, ossified, filled 
with earthy matter. The only way to prevent this is 
to eat plenty of fruit, which contains no earthy matter 
at all; indeed fruit will help to remove and dissolve it. 
Drs, DeLacy Evans and Bostwick both pointed out the 
fact that fruit prevented the formation and accumula- 
tion of these earthy deposits, and coimselled their use as 
regular articles of diet on this accoimt. Similarly, if 
the eyeball and the lens of the ^e were preserved in a 
soft and pliable condition, by means of plenty of fruit 
in the diet, they would always retain their elasticity, and 
near or far sightedness would rarely result. As in the 
case of nearly all other diseases, therefore, diet is the 
cUef predisposing cause; and diet alone will often go 
far towards effecting a permanent cure. 

Of late years a system has been devised by means of 
which it is believed possible to diagnose the condition of 
the patient from certain markings on the iris of the eye. 
Dr. Lane is the modem disciple of this system — which 
has, however, never found much favor. The comer 
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stone of the system is Uiis: That certain markings 
(white spots, scars, etc.), upon the iris of the eye denote 
corresponding peculiarities of disease in various parts 
of the bodyl Dr. Lane has mapped out the exact por- 
tions of the body corresponding to the sections of the 
iris ; and these may be found in full in his book devoted 
to this subject. Whatever truth there may be in the 
system, I should not advise any one to rely upcm it 
^one, in making his diagnosis, hut rather upoa other 
symptrans; and these may be checked off if desired, by 
the markings upon the eye. 
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Bt BEEEWARD QABBINQTON, Pb. d. 

THE ear is divided into three natural parts — the 
external, the middle, and the internal ear. It is a 
most complicated organ, its important parts lying 
deeply hidden in the hardest bone in the body — ^the 
"petrous" bone — while its other extremity is situated on 
the very outside of the head — absolutely unprotected. 

The external ear comprises all we see outside of the 
head and all parts as far as the dnmi; the auricle, the 
auditory canal, and the drum head. The middle ear con- 
sists of an air space and passage, terminated at the ex- 
tremity of the ear drum, and leading in the other direc- 
tion into the Eustachian tube which connects it with the 
throat. The middle ear contains the smallest bones in 
the body — namely, the hammer, the anvil, and the stir- 
rup — so called because they resemble these familiar ob- 
jects. The inner ear is hi^y complex in its structure, 
and some of its fimctions are not yet fully understood. 
It is contended by scone that the semi-circular canals are 
the orgftns endowed with the sense of equilibrium; and 
that when these organs are diseased, we can no longer 
tell when we are properly maintaining our balance. 
This, however, is disputed by other authorities. 

The physiology of hearing is probably too well 
known to need recapitulation. Ail sound depends upon 
vibrations in the air, the difference in the pitch being 
due to the variation to the length and frequency of the 
sound waves. These unlike light and electrical waves, 
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trsTd in the air. The lowest note which the human 
ear can paceive la thirty-two vibrations per second. The 
highest is about 82,000, which would represent the shrill- 
est note capable of being perceived by the human ear. 

It is ui interesting, and at first sight an inconceivafale 
teuth that there is, strictly speaking, no such thing 
as sound in the world! There exists only vibrations in 
the ether, or in the air— which vibrations are themselves 
absolutely soundless. When they strike the drum head 
they caute it to vibrate. Still there is no sound. The 
oscillation of the drum head causes the small Ixmes of 
the ear to oscillate in turn; and these vibrations are 
passed on to the auditory nerves, which carry the vibra- 
tion to the centers of hearing in the brain — where certain 
changes (just what we do not know) take place. Up to 
this point, there has been no soxmd. Only when these 
peculiar changes (whatever they may be) take place in 
the centers of hearing within the brain, do we perceive 
the external vibration as sound. We perceive it as 
sound, that is, but sound itself does not exist — only still, 
soundless air vibrations. 

The ear like any other portion of the body is subject 
to accidoits and diseases. Foreign bodies find their way 
into the ear, or are frequently poked in by children, and 
have to be removed. It may safely be said, however, 
that practically none of these bodies will be in the least 
harmful, if let alone; the chief harm from most foreign 
bodies introduced into the ear results from the-intro- 
duction of various primitive instruments, in the hope 
of extracting the foreign body. If one goes poking 
about in the interior of the ear with pins, etc., aa is fre- 
quently don^ one is almost sure to injure^ more or less 
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the delicate membranes lining l^e auditory canal, and 
many cases are on record where the drum has been rup- 
tured by this means. If the solid substance is let alone 
it can not penetrate far into the ear normally, being 
preroited from doing so by the wax, to which it ad- 
heres. A syringeful of warm water is all that is neces- 
sary to extract any foreign substance, except it be a pea, 
hean, or other body which is likely to swell when brou^t 
into contact with water. When such is the case, a sur- 
geon should be employed to extract it. The same is 
true of insects, which may have found their way into 
the ear. Generally speaking, they have been prevented 
from reaching the drum or any vital part by the wax lin- 
ing the auricles, or inner passages, and a syringeful of 
warm water will both kill and remove them. Sometimes 
it is advisable in such cases to introduce a little warm 
oil into the ear for the purpose of killing the insect im- 
mediately, before its removal. 

Let me say a few words here regarding the wax 
invariably found in the healthy normal ear. Some per- 
sons have a great objection to this, and, with a morbid 
idea of cleanliness, frequently wash and swab the ears 
in an attempt to remove it. This is not only useless, but 
possibly detrimental. The wax is placed ^hete by 
nature; its uses we have just seen, and there are special 
g^ds situated in the ear to secrete it. While any excess 
of wax about the orifice may be removed with impunity, 
constant washing and syringing of the ear should by aXl 
means be avoided. If a syringe is employed for any 
purpose, the water should be injected slowly, and not in 
jerks. A bowl or cloth should be held under the ear 
to catch the return water as it emerges. Never use cold 
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water in tbe syringe, but always water at or about blood 
heat 

BoUs, or fungi in the inner auditory canal are at 
times exceedingly painful and irritating. A comnKXi 
habit is to drop warm oils and fats into the ear, but this 
serves merely to feed the growth, without accomplishing 
any useful purpose. The broad general rule is that 
warm oils and fats should never be introduced into the 
ear except for the purpose of killing some insect that 
may have found its way there. The only rational 
method of treatment in such cases consists in syringing 
the ear with warm water, and adopting a general hy- 
gienic mode of life. Abundant exercise, strict atten- 
tion to diet—which should be rigidly abstemious, both as 
to quality and quantity — can alone effect a permanent 
cure. By this means the purulent matter is absorbed 
into the circulation, and disposed of by the body's great 
eliminating organs. 

If a patient is attacked by a violent pain in the ear 
without any other accompanying symptom, he may be 
sure that the pain is probably neuralgic. Frequently, 
this is assodated with toothache, and upon examinatdon 
it will be found that one or more teeth are decayed. 
With the removal of tbe tooth, this pain frequently dis- 
appears. Syringing the ear with warm water, and ap- 
plying warm compresses externally, will frequently re- 
lieve the pain temporarily ; but if this is not due to a de- 
cayed tooth, there is no other permanent cure than build- 
ing up the general health — since neuralgia, like all kin- 
dred nervous disorders, depends almost upon the qual- 
ify and quantity of the blood supply. . 

Rupture of the drum head is of course a serious in- 
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jury, but not so directly harmful as many suppose, and 
hearing is frequently retained in spite of the fact that 
the ear drum is ruptured. Loud concussions in the 
form of sudden explosions and boxes on the ear, hare 
been known to rupture the ear drum, because of the 
sudden concussion' of air from without. Indeed it has 
been asserted that boxing the ear is the most common of 
all causes of ruptured ear drums. Parents should re- 
member this. 

When the drum is ruptured one rule is of primary 
importance: l^otfaing whatever shoidd be introduced 
into the ear, as this injected fluid, whatever it may be, 
being no longer prevented by the drum from entering 
the inner ear, flows in, and is liable to produce inflam- 
mation and injury to tiie various delicate structures and 
monbranes contained within it. No home treatment 
is advised in such cases, but a competent surgeon should 
be caUed in at once. But little can be done, and that 
little only by the skilled operator. 

The growth of fungi upon the dnmi itself frequently 
results from too much swabbing and picking of tiie ear. 
The only rational method of treatment, should such a 
omdition arise, is the syringing the ear with warm water, 
to which has been added twenty-five per cent of hydro- 
gen peroxide. This will tend to destroy and remove the 
parasites. 

Excepting boils in the ear, no pain Is equal in 
severity to the excruciating earache produced by an in- 
flammation of the cavity of the drum. It is here that 
most earaches in children arise. There are many causes 
for this, and but Bttle can be said by way of positive 
treatment. Vigorous blowing of the nose may give le- 
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lief hy opening the Eustachian tube. If the child is 
too young, this tube may be opened hy surgical means. 
However, the pain may not be due solely to the closure 
to the tube, but to absolute inflammation of the drum 
cavity. In such cases syringing the ear with very 
warm watw, or breathing into the ear with the mouUi 
wide open will give relief. Cloths wrung out ftom very 
warm water may be placed round the painful ear, but 
never over it. Such inflammation, however, may be 
speedily reduced by profuse water drinking, and a few 
days* absolute fast. Influmnatory processes in any part 
of the body may speedily be relieved by this method. 

Diseases of the Eustachian tube amount to diseases 
of the ear. Inflammations in this tube cause the passage 
to be practically blocked, the result of this is that inflam- 
mation and other disorders of the inner ear follow — not 
the least difllculty being partial deafness. The reason 
for this is that for the ear drum to vibrate freely, there 
must be an equal air pressure on both its sides; and if 
the Eustachian tube be closed, there is more or less of a 
vacuum formed in the inner ear — since the pressure from 
without would be greater than the internal pressure. 
The e£Fect of this would be to force the ear drum in- 
wards — ^because of the outward pressure — and it could 
no longer vibrate fredy. The result of this would be 
partial deafness. The way to relieve this, therefore, is 
to equalize the air pressure, and the only means of af- 
fecting this is to open up the Eustachian tube; and tbe 
only rational method for doing this is to relieve the in- 
flammation, and this inflammation is reduced in the same 
manner as any other inflammation — ^namely, by a few 
days* fasting, or great restriction of the diet. It will 
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thiu be seen that there is no necessity for the elaborate 
and expensive surgical operations whidi are performed 
for this malady; simple hygioiie measures are, generally 
speaking, l^ far the most efficadoua and the most per- 
manait. 

Discharge from the ears is not so serious as mij^t be 
supposed in most cases, for the reason that the gather- 
ing is outside the ear drum. Syringing with warm water 
is the best treatment If the gathering is tdthm the cav- 
ity of the ear— and the discharge has ruptured the ear 
drum, in ord&c to break its way out — this is far more 
serious, and may necessitate surgical care. An absolute 
fast is essential, water drinking, fresh air and exercise 
are also good. Do not attempt to p^t anything into the 
ear yourself. 

Roaring in the ears is generally due to an excessire 
blood pressure, congesting some of the inner blood ves- 
sels. It may be reHered as a rule by standing up very 
strai^t, with the arms raised hi^ over the head; and 
taking a number of deep breathing exercises. A short 
fast, followed by an abstemious dietary, will prevent the 
recurrence of the trouble. 

Outstanding ears had best be treated by banda^g 
them tightly to the sides of the head at ni^t. During 
the daytime, see that hats and caps are worn so that th^ 
press the ears to the head, and not away from it. 

Deafness and defective hearing may be due to so 
many causes that it is impossible to state in detail any 
exact treatment suitable for all cases. The trouble may 
be catarrhal in nature — and if that is the case, a short 
fast, followed by an abstemious dietary, and plenty of 
outdoor exercise, will relieve tbe trouble in ereiy caib 
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Again this may be due to dosuie of the Eaatachian 
tube; and again the treatment is constitutional. Defec- 
tive bearing is nearly always due to causes which sudi 
methods will remedy and rdieve. An accumulaticm of 
wax in the ear is of course a cause in some cases; and 
this must be removed by means of a syringe and warm 
water. Ckautitutional methods are the only ratifmal 
ones to apply to causes which he deeper than the ear it- 
self — ^for instance, in the brain coiters connected witii 
hearing. Until one experiments, one can never Ik sure 
of the exact cause of partial deafness, but physical cul- 
ture methods will benefit all such conditions, no matter 
what the cause may be. 

The human ear is a most delicate and complicated 
mechanism, and should be carefully guarded. The in- 
structions that have been given comprise all that can 
be safely followed by the layman, without expert medi- 
cal advice, which should be called in, in all serious cases. 
Our soise of hearing means too much to us for us to lose 
it for lack of proper care. 
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THE SOURCE OF BRAIN POWER 

Bt BE&NAHS macfaddbv, 

ARE you making the most of your brain? 
Are you achieving the success that you mig^t 
realize if you had more mental energy? 

These are vital questions. 

Brain power — can it be cultivated? A thousand 
books on so-called mental sdoice will tell you that the 
mind is supreme, that there is no limit to its power, and 
that by intensive culttuv of some mystic kind, simpty 
by placing yourself in tune with goodness knows what, 
you can become wise and greati Perhaps. 

But let us put aside all such extra extravagant 
claims, and keep within the limits of purely scientific 
fact. 

There is so much said about the power of the mind 
over the body that it is time to learn and declare the 
truth about the power of the body over the mind, and to 
emphasize it with aSl the driving and irresistible force 
of the drum-fire bombardment with forty-two centi- 
meter shells. 

We are practical, intelligent people. We want re- 
sults, not theories. And so we must first not only recog- 
nize the power of the body over the mind, but we must 
even come to see that in a large nleasure the body is the 
mind — ^that the mind is only one of the manifestations 
of the life-force which is in the body. 

This sounds like radical doctrine. But let us see. 

In the beginning, it may be well to note that the 
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mind is first built up throu^ the body. This is true of 
the individual, just as it has been true in the erolutiiHi 
of all animal life. Our earliest mental processes consist 
simply in correlating our impressions of feeling, sight, 
hearing, smelling and tasting, and in co-ordinating our 
motor impulses accordingly. To put together our 
various sense impressions so as to gain what may be 
called a perception, is an act of mind, a very early and 
primitive on^ but yet one which the new-bom babe does 
quite imperfectly. Then, going beyond this to organize 
and direct our bodily movements, so as to adjust our- 
fl^es to our requirements as learned throng these 
perceptions, involves a further development of the mind. 
The infant really learns to think through the use of his 
muscles. Our whole mental structure, in short, is built 
up in the beginning throu^ our bodily activities. We 
could say a great deal about this, but let us take up the 
subject from another and more practical point of view. 

What is brain power? 

What is consciousness? What is the power that 
thinks— that feels — that wills? What is life? 

No one really has anything definite to say upcm 
these points. But for all that, we do know that life and 
thought are forms of energy. We know that srane of 
us have more and some of us have less of this aiergy 
than the average. Some of us are more alive^ some of 
us ue more nearly dead. 

Now, the man who is vitid can feel his mental oiergy, 
jvst as he can feel his physical strength. But the mis- 
take that nearly everyone makes is to suppose 'Uiat 
mental energy and physical energy are fundamentally 
different. They are really only di£fn^it muiif estations 
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of the same power. Tbey take different fonns because 
they are expressed through different channels. 

In the mechanical world, energy exerted through one 
machine will be manifested as movement. Expressed 
through another machine, it may take the form of elec- 
tricity. Transmitted throu^ another medium, it is 
made evident in the form of light. And so, in the himian 
body, the basic power is simply the life-force generated 
in the organism. It is this force or energy that we use 
in the functional work of our vital organs. It is this 
force that we use in muscular exertion. And it is this 
same force that we consume when we think, when we 
feel, and even when we keep awake. 

Did you ever stop to think what consciousness 
means? Did you know that you can exhaust your body 
even whsa doing no muscular work, just 1^ keepmg 
awake? Be as la^ as you can, both physically and 
mentally — try to rest completely, and yet if you will 
remain awake for a period of five or six days the drun 
on your bodily energy will be such that you will die of 
vital exhaustion. This plan was long a favorite method 
of punishing and executing criminals in China. 

The sd^tific world is just beginning to learn that 
thinking is a physical process. It draws upon the body 
as a whole. Mental work is a test of physical endurance, 
just as surely as any form of muscular effort. The man 
with a large capacity for brain work is necessarily a 
man possessing the physical backing that makes for 
oidurance. 

It is quite true that the brain is the special and par- 
ticular organ of the mind. But the larger truth is that 
the mind is really the product of all of the organs of 
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the body. You think not only witii your brain, but with 
your blood, &nd whether the blood is red or blue makes 
all the difference in the world. Tou think with oxygen, 
and for this reason the working capacity of your lungs 
and the quality of the air you breathe will help to deter- 
mine your mental power. You think with your stomadi, 
liTer, pancreas, spleen, because of the work performed 
by these organs in supplying nutrition for the brain 
cells and blood cells. Your mental efforts depend in 
part upon your kidneys, because of what they do in 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poisonous 
products incidental to life. 

You will by this time have seen clearly the relation 
of physical culture to brain power. It is not simply a 
matter of building up the body for the sake of the bo<fy, 
but of building up the body for the sake of the brain. 
We may see more clearly the foundation for the ancient 
truth, "Mens sana in corpore sano." (A sound mind in 
a sound body. ) It is true that there hare been instances 
of men with seemingly weak bodies and great minds, 
but they have been the exceptions who have attiuned 
eminence because of extraordinary gifts. Even they 
would have accomplished far more had they had the 
bodily power with which to back up thdr work. But 
the vast number of brainy and successful men have been 
those possessing a foundatitm of great ocmidatutional 
vigor. 

The lack of energy usually means timidity, inde- 
cision, a lack of confidence in emergencies, a small de- 
gree of the power of concentration, a lack of endurance 
in contending with mental problems, and most f requent- 
ly a general lack of character. 
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But the successful man is the embodiment of just the 
opposite qualitites. His chief characteristic is energy. 
He has the driving, forceful, d<miinating. overwhelming 
personality that goes with exceptional vitality. He has 
the quality known as push — not that he pushes others 
so much as that he is able to push himself. He has ambi- 
tion, enthusiasm, self-confidence, concentration, deter- 
mination, x>ersistence — all qualities based upon energy. 
The power to "come back" after fulure, to try again 
and again, to go on in the face of innum^able dis- 
couragements, to overcome seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles and to keep on doing so — ^that is energy. And 
it is this energy that is at the basis of exceptional brain 
power. 

Perhaps you are skeptical about all this. Perhaps 
you doubt that llie purity and quality of the blood really 
have as mudi to do with purely mental activi^ as I have 
suj^^ested. If so, Z can convince you veiy quickly. 

Or rather, you can convince yourself. All you need 
to do is to modify the quality of your blood l^ swallow- 
ing one ounce of the best and purest whiskey every fif- 
teen minutes until you have experienced successively the 
characteristic exhilaration, the subsequent stupor and 
finally the suspension of your mind of amsdousness. If 
your powers of discretion are such that you do not care 
to try the expenment on yourself, it may not be very 
much trouble to observe these effects upon the brains 
of someone else who has so few that he volimtarily makes 
the experiment at more or less regular intervals. 

Or perhaps you already know the effects. Pahaps 
you know that even the slightest ptHsoning of the blood- 
stream with alcohol affects the clearness and eflBcinqr 
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of the mind; that even a moderate amount of it 
deprirea one of the hi^er intellectual facultiea, 
leaving the lower faculties capable only of the rudest 
operation, and that more than a little makes a man some- 
thing worse than a pig. You perhaps know that a few 
drinks takes from a man the results of himdreds of thou- 
sands of years of human development, and that a few 
more will take away from him the results of millions and 
millions of years of evolution. Interesting, isn't it? 
But the important point here is the effect upon the mind 
of an impure or poisoned blood supply. The mind can 
not work. In fact, if this particular detrimoital influ- 
ence of the bodily condition is carried far, the mind 
simply shrivels up and disappears entirely. 

There are other poisons than alcohol. I do not mean 
nicotine, though that is one of them. There are the 
poisons generated in the body itsdf in time of poor 
health. The man who is poisoned through constipation 
£an not think as clearly, as much, as intensely as he 
should. The dyspeptic, the man with a bad liver, or the 
man whose blood is charged with impurities or poisons 
from any other cause, is not capable of the best brain 
work. Particularly the mind is powerless in the pres- 
ence of fatigue poisons. You can not think wboi you 
are tired, and the blood and tissues are burdened with 
these waste products. They are toxins which weaken, 
stiffen and choke the mind, just as th^ weaken, stiffen 
and obstruct the muscles. The important question is, 
how quickly and easily do you become tired? 

Why does the mind work clearly in time of acute 
illness? Why does one become delirious in a fever* 
when the body is saturated and choked with the poiscHiB 
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of .the disease? The fact is that the far-famed "power 
of the mind" fails to assert itself under such circum- 
stances. Indeed the mind is often absolutely strangled, 
disappearing entirely in the condition known as coma. 

Why when the physical structure of the brain is at- 
tacked and destroyed by the virus of a certain disease, 
should there be developed a condition known as general 
paralysis, or "softening of the brain?" 

Again why the mental senility of extreme age, the 
developmoit of "second childhood," with the ultimate 
loss of all the faculties? 

If the mind is an all-powerful entity in itself — as 
many modem mystics claim — ^why should it not rise 
above these limitations of the body? The fact that it 
does not and can not is conclusive evidence of the truth 
that we are pointing out, namely, that strong nerves, 
strong organs, red blood and bodily energy, are the true 
sources of brain power. 

Again the mental effect of various vices and influ- 
ences that debilitate the body lend emphasis to what we 
have said. Curiously, the most prominent and discom- 
fiting effects of certain abuses which undermine the body 
are seen in the loss of memory, a condition of brain fag, 
an inability to think or concentrate in mental work, and 
even the development of an extraordinary timidity in 
meeting and facing others. These are mental and ner- 
vous symptoms growing out of a physically debilitating 
cause. 

An analysis upon a broader scale of the forces wad 
qualities involved in brain work will disclose three chief 
fundamental factors: Heredity, education and energy. 

Heredity determines the temperament, the physical 
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flbucture of the brain, the possibility of mental activity^ 
and the particulu ph^ trin^li^ of thouj^ht in T^iidi the in- 
diridual mind works most readily. Heredity is the one 
factor beycmd the contavl of the indiriduaL Manifestly, 
a child bom in the Darwin family, has a tronendous 
natural advantage over Zip, Bamum's famous museum 
duuw!ter, original^ called "What Is It?" And yet, so 
far as the average of human life is concerned, it oftoi 
seems that the quality of brain work and the degree of 
success attained depoid not so much upon one's natural 
endowmoits as upon the use whitdi one makes of than. 
Very few of us make the most oi ourselves — ^realize all 
that is in us. We all know instances of men of in^ 
native gifts, rare talents, who have never succeeded or 
made anything of themselves, while on the other hand, 
men of limited natural powers and mudi less native 
ability have accomplished a great deal more. The latter 
have been able to drive on to Ihe goal of success simply 
because th^ had the energy. The ordinary man of aver- 
age endowments is, after all, reaUy wdl gifted with the 
basic qualities of intelligence and mental capacity in 
general, if he will only use them. The degree of brain 
power which he may develop, and his success, will then 
depend upon the other factors of education and aaergy. 
These are both factors to a large extent within aar 
power of control and modificaticm. 

The world, for no one knows how long, has placed 
its whole faith in education. 

But what is education? 

Is it wholly a product of the sdiools? If so, it would 
seem of little value, judging from the hosts of educated 
failures, graduates without the ability to think, as can- 
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pared with the many well known unschooled successes. 

It is learning by doing. There seems no question 
that this is true brain building in its best sense. 

Education is most complete when it combines theory 
and practice, being the result of practical experi- 
ence in acquiring information* thinking and working. 
We grant that education and mental training of the 
ri^t kind are necessary parts of the attaiimient of men- 
tal power and effiden<y. But the fact remains that the 
real secret of mental energy in any unuswd degree lies 
in the nervous energy graierated by the body. In short, 
it is literally true that you think and feel with your whole 
being. 

The great truth about the building of brain power 
is that this essoitial factor of energy is within otu' power 
to cultivate and increase. We can determine the amount 
of "horse-power" available for brain work. 

Pure natural hi^y vitalized food has much to do 
with it. If eveiy cell of the body is healthy, dean and 
vigorous as the result of faultless nutrition, the total of 
oiergy in the bimian system thus brought about is 
tremoidous. It means vitality plus inexhaustible nerve 
force, and this means a capacity for untiring mental 
activity. 

Furthermore an empt^ stmnach may be regarded as 
a source of brain power, if one is otherwise strong and 
vigorous. It is not only what you eat, but how and when 
you eat that counts. The brun worker should eat a 
light breakfast and a lifter lunch, if any. One can not 
have a full stranach and a full head at the same time. 
The man with extraordinary vitality may do some brain 
work in spite of abuses in this direction, but he can not 
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do tiie best that be is capable of when his blood is di- 
verted to his assimilative organs. Furthermore, a dean 
alimentary canal is absolutely essential to avoid the 
poisoning of the blood. Constipation must not be 
tolerated. 

It is not necessary here to go into details in regard to 
oxygen, outdoor life, breathing, batiiing, healthful cloth- 
ing, and other of the general requirements of constitu- 
tional vigor. The teachings of this system will cover 
all these essentials. A special word, however, may be 
said on the subject of sleep. This is an age of brain 
work, and yet it is the very brain working classes who 
most need sleep who attempt to stay up late at night. 
Don't be afraid of sleep. You can not get too much of 
it. 

Finally the building up of a vigorous bodily develop- 
ment is indispensable. An active circulation is not pos- 
sible under conditions of muscular stagnation. Irre- 
spective of our mental and educational progress, in body 
we have not varied in one tiniest particular from the 
structure and physiological qualities of the cave man. 
If we would have energy, we must develop and main- 
tain the same standard of vigorous animal life that made 
him powerful enough to survive and able gradually to 
develop the brain which we have inherited from lum. 
We need stamina, hardihood and endurance as sorefy^ 
as did the men of the stone age. 

Health in every particular must be cultivated. Dis- 
sipation that wastes nerve force must be avoided. Most 
of all, sexual excesses and abuses undramine the nerves 
and brain. A high degree of virility is invariably asso- 
ciated with exceptional brain power. 
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You may be able to do a certain amount of mental 
work — you may be able to "get by" in your job or your 
various undertakings. But if you are looking for the 
big prizes, if you want success in its larger meaning, if 
you want the unusual mmtal capacity and efficiency that 
come with a surplus of nervous energy, if you want a 
better quality of brain work, a more powerful degree 
of concentration, and all the snap, penetration, force and 
brilliancy of mind that go with these, it is up to you to 
improve ux>on'the foundation, to make your body a more 
perfect dynamo, so that you may increase the supply 
of energy available for your purpose. 
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BETTER THINKING— THE PHYSICAL ES- 
SENTIALS 

Bt UILO HASTINGS, B. Sa 

HAVE yoa ever wondered why the hi^est civili- 
zations in ancient times were in the subtropical 
countries, whereas in modem times the hi^iest 
civilizations are located in the cooler parts of the tem- 
perate zones? The explanation of the geographical 
transfer of the world's centers of civilization is the inven- 
tion of the chimney, which made possible the heating 
of a house without filling it with blinding smoke. 

Without artificial heat to make him physically com- 
fortable, it was impossible for a man to think effectively 
in cold weather. While we decry the enervating effects 
of luxury that cause men to cease to think and to. give 
themselves over to sensuous enjoyment, on the other 
hand, a vital essential to prolonged thinking is physical 
comfort. Excessive warmth checks both physical and 
mental action; excessive cold stimulates physical ac- 
tivity, but checks the concentration of the mind in deep 
thought. 

Elaborate tests have shown that men do their best 
thinking when comfortably clothed and at air tempera- 
tures of from forty to sixty degrees. Because of the 
necessity of writing with the hands and exposing the 
bare fingers, the somewhat higher temperatures from 
sixty to seventy degrees are used in modem buildings. 
The application of these principles to your personal 
work is that you should keep the room in which you work 
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at the lowest temperature consistent with physical com- 
fort. If the tanperature rises much above seventy de- 
grees, the mental efficiency falls oflf rapidly. At a ton- 
perature of eighty-five degrees the New York State 
Ventilation Commission found that the mental efficiency 
was reduced in all forms of tests. 

Physical comfort is essential to thought because the 
mind must be as free as possible from outside sensa- 
tions. But physical comfort does not mean physical in- 
dulgence. Nothing is more 'destructive to mental energy 
than the excessive mdulgence of the physical appetites. 

One of the best known efficiency engineers of New 
York City, in supervising the working methods of a 
large force of buyers for a series of chain stores, made 
a rule that these buyers should not close any deals after 
one p. no. A second rule was that they should not go to 
lunch before one p. m. This was merely a clever way 
of circumventing the salesman's usual trick of taking a 
buyer to luncheon and winning and dining him imtil his 
mental powers are drugged by excess of food and he 
becomes less critical and more agreeable to the persua* 
sive arguments of the salesman. 

One eflfect of heavy eating is to induce sleep. Many 
would-be thinkers eat and sleep tbemselves into sheer 
stupidity. Without the wholesome blood building ef- 
fects of prolonged muscular activity, they indulge in the 
size of meals and hours of sleep required by the manual 
laborer. 

The position of the body has a considerable influence 
upon the power of thought, but here again we can follow 
no fixed laws, and each must work out for himself and 
for the particular types of thinking the positions that 
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will give tilie best results. David Graham FhiDipfl. the 
Dorelist, did all his work at a stand up desk. Marie 
Twain wrote a great deal in bed with his head propped 
up on pillows. Both methods attract our attentkn be- 
cause of the novelty, but neither indicates atnunmality, 
for lying down and standing up were originally nunc 
normal human attitudes than the fai^ily artificial posture 
of sitting upon diairs. 

Many men in thtnlring out problems or in dictating^ 
stand up or walk about Taking outdoor walks as a 
means of thinking out problons is almost umrersaL 
When such movement or physical activity is resorted 
to, it is often only for the preliminary stage of Hiinlring 
out a problem* for after the problem is nicely going, the 
thinker often quietly settles down and finishes the work 
at his desk. 

Vigor and speed in thought can be consciously de- 
veloped by the cultivation of vigor and speed in physical 
action. The reason for this is that all physical activity 
has its corresponding mental process and hence physical 
activity is merely an external sig^ of mental activity. 
However, as physical actions become reflex throu^ 
habit, their association with the bi^er planes of mental 
activity grows less. Therefore the type of physical ac- 
tivity which will be most helpful towards tiie increase 
of the mental speed powers is not the routine action that 
one has well mastered, but a variety of physical action 
calling for constant novelty in mental processes. The 
thinker should, therefore, indulge in vigorous sports and 
pastimes and cultivate in all activities of life quickness 
and dispatch. As the mental part of the action pn- 
cedes and dictates the physical, it follows that the type 
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of pl^sical action which is under the best control of the 
mind, rather than a blind rushing hitheiythither by 
emotional impulse, is the sort that will beat develop 
the mind. That is wl^ constantly taking up new sports 
and games calling for activity and skill wiU be helpful 
mentalfy. 

The time of day at which mental activity is greatest 
does not correspond absolutely to the time of physical 
freshness. In the management of factory labor, it ii 
found that the nearer the close of the day, and hence 
tlie greater the amount of physical fatigue, the poorer 
will be the quali^ of work done and the gzeater the per- 
oentage^f accidents, indicating decline of physical pow- 
ers throu^ progress of the work. In the case of mental 
action, the process is for a time quite reversed. As the 
mental work proceeds the quality of tite work often im- 
proves. 

Ccmtrary to many preconceived opinions, tests have 
shown that the best mental labor is performed in the 
latter part of the day. Some of these tests, howev^, 
may be affected by conditions of temperature, food tak- 
ing, or other factors that would alter the mental poten- 
tiaL The time of day at which great thinkers have done 
their work seems to vary widely; so liiat no general laws 
can be laid down. Conunon opinion is that the early 
morning is the best working period, but here again we 
may have other factors of mental efiSciency, such as cool- 
ness, an empty digestive tract or freedom from intru- 
nxm. 

The individual student should follow no iron-clad 
rules but should make careful tests to determine, und^ 
the circumstances of his own labor, the best time of the 
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day in whidi to do this primary thinking. For those 
living in warm climates, and for all of lu in the summer 
time, the utilization of the early hours of the morning 
for mental work is to be highly recommended. 

Training oneself to think amid -a confusion of sights 
and sounds is hig^y desirable and ne<%ssitated by mod- 
ern business life, but such a thinking environment rarely 
eqxials that of solitude. In the modem corporation the 
rank and file of clerks and petty officials are now made 
to work in vast rooms like school children. This is 
highly to the discredit of the intellectual level of such 
workers, for it simply means that corporation managers 
have found out that when they shut them up alone tb^ 
will idle like bad children when the teadi«r is not look- 
ing. But when a man has proven his ability to do con- 
sequential thinking, he is given a private office in which 
to do it 

If your work requires that you think among disturb- 
ances, do what you can to think with this handicap, but 
do not attempt to carry throu^ your life an unneces- 
sary burden of such disturbances. If you wish to do the 
best thinking that is in you, have some portion of your 
day and some arrangement of your office or residence 
tiiat will give you strict privacy and reasonable quiet. 

Such facilities for imdisturbed thinking frequently 
require a radical reorganization of family life. It will 
be far better to have a place in the home where you can 
absent yourself from the family circle and devote srane 
portion of your day to hard thinking than to mix your 
thinking with the social life of your family and spoil 
both the thinking and the social life. 

Mechanical shutting out of the sensations of all the 
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outer world will sometimes aid in concentrating atten- 
tion on the internal processes of the mind. Shutting the 
^es is sometimes helpful, thou^ if indulged in too f ree- 
fy may induce sleep. Herbert Spencer was in the habit 
of carrying a pair of ear muffs when out walking so that 
in case of an idea being suggested to him that he wished 
to think out, he could clap on the mu£fs and be free from 
the disturbance of the noise of the streets. 

Many of us have undergone the experience of 
glimpsing the flash of a good idea only to have it seem< 
ingly scared away by the small talk of the company with 
which we were associated. While some might argue 
that ideas so easily frightened o£F are not worth retain- 
ing, yet a true knowledge of psychology should show us 
that even great ideas may not upon their first presenta- 
tion seem important and may be easily routed by worth- 
less gossip. The more active and vigorous the mind, the 
finer is the vein of ideas running through it, and the more 
highly desirable it is to make the external conditions 
such as to give every opportunity for the development 
of the sli^test suggestion that comes into consciousness. 

Edison states that the only sort of recreation he 
needs is another kind of work, which statement is an ex- 
pression of the well known principle that the tired mind 
is more quickly refreshed by diversion of its activity to 
other fields than by the cessation of its activities. The 
properly trained and efficient thinker is the coie through 
whose mind there runs a rapid chain of related yet varied 
ideas; hence, the better trained the thinker the more 
mental recreation he actually secures from his work. 

The process of thought consumes no perceptible 
amount of matter. The body of the thinkei\ when care- 
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fully balanced in a horizmital position, will show an in* 
crease of weight in the head due to a greater flow of 
blood when the brain is actively engaged. But the 
greater presence of blood in the brain is to establish a 
certain physical basis for mental action but does not lead 
to any measurable destruction of tissue or nutrients. 
Because it consumes practically no nutritive matter and 
casts off no corresponding physiological wastes, fatigue 
(^ the brain is not to be compared with fatigue of the 
muscles. The external sense organs, notably the eye, 
may be strained and ovraworked, but there is little evi- 
daice of the overwork of those brain powers that do not 
involve the use of the external sense organs. Continued 
mental excitement serving to keep one awake for an ab- 
normally long period, may result in a physical exhaus- 
tion from lack oi sleep, but even here it is the physical 
being rather than the mind itself that beccones exhausted. 
In tiie majority of cases of supposed overwork, the 
expert medical examiner will be able to trace the cause 
of the mental failure to a physical weakness or abuse. 
The average scatter-brained individual is awake from 
fifteen to eighteen hours a day. Therefore, some sort 
of waking consciousness or "thinking" must endure for 
this period. The thinker is rare indeed who attempts 
to apply his mind to constructive labor for longer con- 
tinuous intervals than the waking periods of the average 
man. Hence, according to the lisual notions of mental 
overwork one must infer that active thinking is more 
fatiguing and destructive than the scatter-brained pro- 
cesses tbuL fill the consciousness of the non-thinking 
hidividual. On the contrary, the non-thinker is the one 
who is more likely to suffer from the overwork of his 
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"nerves" for the reason that his onotional nature is most 
disturbed by the babble of confusion going on about him. 
If the quiet of the sea and mountain and the restful 
Dooks of earth is more wholesome than the din and roar 
of aty traffic, then the processes of reflected though 
should be more in harmony with health and longevity 
than the mental processes which are largely made up of 
the sensations which fill the minds of the scatter-brained 
multitude. An examination of the periods of longevity 
for the various occupations backs up this assumption 
that the reflective thinking mind is conducive to long life. 
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Bi HEREWAKD CABRINOTON, Ph. D. 

IN discussing the anatomy of the neirous system, we 
mentioned the various parts of the brain — ^the 
"areas" — ^and stated that while the lower brain and 
spinal cord are responsible for the instinctive reflexes — 
or "automatic" actions — ^the cerebrumj or hi^er brain, 
is the seat of the ronscious thinking faculties. The self, 
the ego, the consciousness, may be said to reside there. 
It is in some way bound up or associated with this 
brain substance, and be dependent upon it; certain func- 
tions also seem to be directly dependent upon certain 
areas in the brain; but when we have said this, we have 
said about all we know; and we are here led into a very 
great and baffling problem — ^namely, the connection of 
mind and bredn; how the two are connected one with 
another, or united, as they certainly seem to be? A few 
words on this matter may enable us to understand it. 

The brain as a whole is a material thing — a physical 
fact. On the contrary, the mind as we know it, is im- 
material, non-physical, and of quite a different order of 
being. This being so, how are the two connected? 
What link can there possibly be between mind and brain 
— ^the material and immaterial ? This is one of the oldest 
problems in philosophy — concerning which numbers of 
books have been written. 

Certain it is that impressions and influences rmi both 
ways— from the mind to the body, and from the body to 
the mind. If you mix poison in the blood, the consca- 
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ousness is affected; while on the other hand, a manmay 
recdve a bad piece of news> and this will make him ill 
for days or weeks, or perhaps kill him altogether. 
Again in sensations, impressions appear to trarel from 
the outer world to the thinking self; while in Tolitions^ 
the impulse runs from the mind outwards, causing a 
definite action in the bodily muscles. 

Thus in sensations, impressions pass from the body 
to the mind ; and in volitions, from the mind to the body. 

All this is again exemplified in the case of the emo- 
tions. We know that certain emotions — such as fear, 
anger, pain, etc. — can and do find their expression in the 
body. On the other hand, impressions to the body can 
incite these emotions. 

The ^notions are certainly more intimately con- 
nected with the body than any other part of our mental 
life; the lower animals doubtless experience various 
emotions, while it can not be said that they reason, or 
think in the sense that we do. These emotions become 
finer and more subtle as we rise in the scale of evolu- 
tion, until we reach man. It is the emotions strictly 
speaking, and not the mind, which affect the body, and 
which are in turn affected by it. 

We have first of all pain — physical pain, which is a 
sensation; then moral pain, or mental anguish. Op- 
posed to this we have the feeling or sensation of pleas- 
ure. Both of these may be either normal or morbid; and 
both of them may be explained to a certain extent, by 
purely physiological processes. We can rememher 
pleasures and pains — showing that these states are some- 
how connected with memory. 

Fear is a very primitive emotion, and is eith^ primi- 
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tire, unconscious, and umcasoned fear, or is fear based 
upon experience. Fear has a violent reactitm upcnt tlie 
body, largely "inhibitory" — ^preventing the digestim of 
food, respiration, and even the acticm of the heart to 
some extent, while the sweat glands are stimulated, in- 
cluding the well known "cold sweat" typical of this 
state. The skin also contracts, and the tiny muscles at 
the roots of the hairs contract, pulling the hair shaft into 
an upright podtion. It is because of this that the hair 
"stands on end" when fear is experienced. Thus it 
will be seal that this is no figment of the imagination, 
but that the hair literally "stands mi end" at such times. 

Anger is another of the primitire emotions, wiucb. 
we share in common with the lower animals, and is asso- 
ciated with combat and the desire to fi^t. Like all 
strong emotions it is also inbibitive in action, thou^ 
stimulating in some ways; and after the first immediate 
shock to the nervous system, usually stimulates the heart, 
respiration, etc., to an unusual degree. 

The so-called "tender eTiiotioM" — ^love, sympathy, 
etc. — are on the ctmtrary stimulating and not inhibitory 
in their action, unless extremely powerful and sudden. 
With these should be classed the seamal impuite, which 
is the expression of a primitive, powerful and universal 
emotion. 

These may be all classed as "simple" emotions, as 
compared with the "complex" emotions — such as social 
and moral feelings, the religious and aesthetic sentiments 
— ^involving tiie sense of beauty, etc. 

In all these if analyzed, there will be found a cran* 
plex of primitive emotions, with some higher "over- 
tODSB" as it were, of which they are the expression. 
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The emotionfll life may be either normal or morbid; 
that is it may become diseased; and many forms of in- 
sanity are now thought to be due to disorders of the emo- 
ticKial or affective life. Like ail other fimctional ex- 
pressions of life, the emotional self is subject to disin- 
tegration and decay. With old age the least personal 
emotions disappear first, while those most closely con- 
nected with the ego remain until the last. The desire to 
live — or the instinct of self preservation — ^is probably 
the last to disappear, though that too may vanish with 
extreme old age, as Metchnikoff has shown, and may be 
extinguished during earlier periods of life under cer- 
tain morbid conditions — when for example the subject 
tries to conmiit suicide. 

At the opponte end of the scale stand the xxtUiiona — 
that is the various expressions of the power to wUl. It 
has been said that the will is that part of us which most 
intimately expresses the central self, and is that part of 
us which most directly embodies the real man. Strength 
of p^wnality is measured to a large extent by the 
power of will, and it seems at times as though this were 
the only part of ourselves over which we have direct con- 
trol We cannot control our sensations and emotions, 
and only to a limited degree our thoughts; but our wUl 
we can control; indeed it seems to be that part of us 
which does the controlling! Various theories have been 
advanced by psychologists to explain the will; but for 
practical purposes and for daUy life the above definition 
is sufficiently accurate. 

When we speak of the human mind, however, we 
usually mean the thinking, reasoning conscious self. 
Coruciotttnets is a flow of thou^t, and constitutes what 
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we know'as tiie feeling of "self" or "personal identi^." 
When we reaton about a thing, these thoughts are con- 
nected together logically and systematically into a defi- 
nite chain, by the tutociation of ideas. There are certain 
physiological explanations which have been offered to 
explain this procesa-^-for instance that c^tain nerre 
fibers ccomect certain brain cells or areas; but it must 
always be remembered that these physiological explana- 
tions neglect the main factor, which is the conscious men- 
tal state accompanying the brain change; and we are 
never logically entitled to explain mental states in phys- 
ical terms — ^thoug^ this is often done. 

This is well illustrated to us in the case of memory. 
It is customary to speak of a "memory" as an impresaicMi 
left upon the cells of the brain, in much the same way 
that the impression is left upon the phonograph ^linder ; 
and that recalling these memories is very similar to re- 
playing the record. This theory is right so far as it 
goes, but also presents certain difficulties when analyzed 
— since it also seems to leave out of account the impor- 
tant thing, viz. the memory itself, which somehow "ac- 
companies" this change. 

Memory consists very largely in two factors, viz. in- 
terest and association. If one is interested in a thing, 
one remembers it; we also tend to associate it with other 
memories, so that when any of these associated meinories 
are recalled, the original memory is likewise recalled, 
by the simple process of association. 

Attention consists partly in focusing the mind upon 
the subject matter in band, and portly in the elimination 
or disregarding of other, interfering factors. Consdous 
attention may be compared to a searchli^t, \duch can 
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be switched dow in this direction and now in that— il- 
luminating whatever it strikes. We are only enabled 
to concentrate, however, in this manner by constantly 
disregarding a multitude of other stimuli sensations, 
feelings, impressions, etc. — ^which constantly impinge 
upon the consciousness, claiming attention. 

When we do a thing over and over again, we form 
a habit; and as we all know, while a habit may be easily 
formed it is hard to break I The reason for this probably 
is that the first time we perform an action, we cut a new 
"groove" in the brain as it were, and the second time the 
nervous impulse taravels over the same route, which it 
finds already cut, making the impression deeper. Every 
time we perform this action we make this groove a httle 
deex>er; and in consequence it becomes that much easier 
to perform the action again--^ince the nervous impulse 
taking the path of least resistance, would naturally tend 
to travel over this well known road, rather than to con- 
struct an entirely new path. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that it it extremely important to form m many good 
habit» at pottible early in life, since by so doing we make 
our nervous system our ally instead of our enemy, and it 
will be eatier for us to perform the right action than not I 
Good habits are just as easy to foUow as bad ones, when 
once the nervous system has been trained to cany them 
outt 

There remains one other remarkable faculty of the 
human mind — ^which has been said indeed to differen- 
tiate it more than anything else from the mind of the 
animal — and that is the imagination. We all have the 
power of using the imagination constructively and help- 
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faDy, or letting it *^ini riot," as the case may be. Build- 
mg "aircaitles in Spain" is aD Tezy well for an idle half 
honr on a hot soimner aftemocxi ; bat the use to whidi we 
iboold put the imagination is towards helpful, ctmstrut^ 
tire ihiwAing or planning alixig the lines of our daily 
life and wcvk, wbaterer they maybe. 

Artist poets, mnmdana and literaiy men know full 
weQ the scope and power of the imaginatiwi; but it is 
not pdhaps sufficiently realized that in all f onus of busi- 
ness life in all braaches of science, and in our daily life 
Gonstructire imaginaticm is equalfy useful and indeed in- 
dispensable. It must, howero', be tdwcked and con- 
trolled by our cmscious reason and our wilL An exam- 
ple of uncontrolled imsginatian may be found in our 
dreams. 

Psjrcfaology proper is the sciottific study of the 
mind of man; but it must always be remembered that 
the ctHiscious mind, or "self," is not the whole of our 
personahty. It is in fact a small fragment of it. Be- 
neath the "threshold of consciousness" there is the rast 
vncoruciouM, or aub-fionMdoua self — ^in Irhich all our 
memories, impressions, past thoughts and emotions are 
stored — ^together with tiiousands which have never risen 
into consciousness at all! The importance of this un- 
consciousness, the role it occupies and the extoit to 
which it can influence us, either for good or evil, had 
never been suspected imtil a comparatively recent date. 

Now, however, we know that many of our physical 
and mental ills — such as hysteria psycluesthenia, morbid 
fears and emotions, etc. — are due to the abnormal f unc- 
tionings of this subconscious mind, and that these states 
and cmditiODS can be cured by bringing about a formal 
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•ctirity of those parts of the subconscious mind which 
have become, so to say, "diseased." This is one of the 
triumphs of modem psychology: how this may be ac- 
ccunplished is shown in another phice. 
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Bx BEREW AKD CAEBDf GTON, Ph. D. 

WE have already spoken of the wiU as being that 
part of ourselves over which we seem to have 
the most direct control; but for all that the 
will in most of us is lamentably weak. Strength of will 
is str^igth of character; success, health and happiness 
all depend very largely upon the latter quality I 

Without going into detfuled metaphysical and p^- 
duJogical disquisitions as to the nature of the will, its 
motivation, the question of free will, etc, we may per- 
haps assume that the chief and most important problem 
wintii every reader has in mind is: How to Hrenffthen 
the xoiU, and the exact methods to pursue in order to do 
this. To this end the following suggestions may be of 
value: 

One very good method is that suggested by Mr. 
Charles Godfrey Leland. Every night just as you are 
dropping off to sleep, suggest to yourself that you have 
strength, power, will and purpose ; that the succeeding 
day will find you stronger; then suggest to yourself 
that these ideas will take root in your subconscious mind, 
and "sprout" during the period of sleep. This practice 
will be found to be very helpful in cases of weak will, 
and will act as a vitalizing stimulus and energizer. 

Will may be impaired or weakened from one of sev- 
eral causes: Hesitation, impulsiveness, inaction, doubt, 
auto suggestion, over activity, excessive emotion, 
fatigue, indefinite thinking, etc. These states in turn. 
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are due to a rariety ^f m^tal, moral and physical 
causes, which require rectification before the will can be 
permanent^ strengthened. 

Ill health and physical weakness are often a great 
source of irresolution and weakness of will. Eno'gy is 
required to carry through enterprises, often in the teeth 
of opposition; and strength and energy are required in 
order to wiU persistently, in face of this opposition. 
£ven fatigue plays a large part in this will-inertia, while 
all drugs, poisons, etc., are known to inhibit the will 
very rapidly. In order to insure a strong, steadfast will, 
therefore, good health, rim, vitality and bodily energy 
are fundamental and essential. 

Control over the bodily appetites is an excellent 
method of controlling (hence strengthening) the will; 
and physical exercises of all sorts are extremely benefi- 
cial for this purpose. This is not only by reason of the 
routine we force ourselves to undergo; but also because 
the constant motor, nervous impulses which are neces- 
sary in such exercises, actually strengthen the brain it- 
self, build it up, and insure its proper functioning and 
coordination. 

Passional influences of all kinds tend to destrt^ the 
will, by enfeebling the nervous powers, and engendering 
a habit of giving way readily to lower desires. The 
more often they are given way to, the feebler the will 
is sure to be. 

Restlessness and feebleness of mind are factors, pre- 
venting the proper focusing and direction of mind and 
wilL Permitting other wills to impose upon us is cor- 
tainly to be avoided at all costs; the more frequoitly 
we allow this to happen, the more easily influenced we 
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become and the weaker oar wiH It has been said tiiat 
the ngn of a ttrong man is ability to say *^or* and 
sticktoit. Cultivate this power — at first in Uttle things; 
later in more important ones. The more we allow the 
will to remain inactive, the feebler it beccxnes; ao we 
should make it a practice of giving it a little gratuitoiis 
exercise every day — if only to keep it in training — ao 
that when the supreme test ci»nesi it will not find us un- 
prepared. 

Lack of knowledge, lack of confidence, lac^ of deter- 
mination are all the causes and at the same time tiie ef- 
fects of a weak wilL Exercise will strengthoi the wiD; 
but we need a strong will to begin exercinng. We must 
break into this "vicious circle" somewhere, and we can 
only do so by an effort of will, holding ourselves to the 
task for the first few days, and allowing nothing to 
deter us, until the habit is once formed. Like all things, 
exercise of the will is largely a question of habit. 

Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, in his work on "Strength (rf 
Will," gives the following list of simple exercises iriiidi 
are useful in strengthoiing the wilL (He also advisea 
a daily "introspection," to enable us to examine how far 
we have progressed in our efforts to strengthen that spir* 
itual faculty). 

1. Stand on a chair for five minutes with the ainu 
crossed. 

2. Repeat quietly and aloud "I wUl do thtt" b»ep* 
ing time with rhythmic movements of a stick or ruler for 
five minutes. 

8. To hold hands upstretched vertical^ tor five 
minutes. 

4. To walk to and fro in room, toudung in turn. 
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say, a dock on the mantelpiece and a particular pane of 
glass, for five minutes. 

And so on. 

The point is these Revises must be done without 
allowing yourself to become impatient j ot allowing your- 
self to think "Why am I wasting my time doing this 
rubbish f" etc. Forcing yourself to do these simple 
things, and making yourself think cotudoiuly about 
them at the tim^ is a good way to increase your will- 
power. 

The will is in short that part of us which oiables us to 
do unpleasant things, which run counter to the "easiest 
way," which pushes a man upward rather than down- 
vnad. This being the case, a man's strength of charac- 
ter may be said to be proportioned to the strength of his 
will; and thus the will becomes at once the most central 
and the most important of all our possessions. Cherish 
it; develop it; for who can say when it may be called 
upon to make the great decision which shall make or 
mar your life. If it is well disciplined, strong, supreme, 
it will enable you to choose aright; but if it is imdisd- 
plined, weak and feeble, it will give way under the sud- 
den strain, and your whole life may be wre(^ed in 
consequence. 

Ijook upon the will as you would a muscle — as sfxne- 
tiling wiaxh can only be strengthened by constant eaeer- 
dte. Give it a little exercise every day, and it will sus- 
tain you in time of need or crisis I 
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Bt EESBW ARD CABHUrarOH, Ph. D. 

THE memoiy is that faculty within us wtudi re- 
cords, preserves, recalls and offers for recognition 
certain experiences throu^ which we have passed 
at some time in the past. Much has heea written, and 
much could be said cm this important subject, but a few 
practicfQ rules, and some general advice must suffice for 
our purposes. 

The memory is undoubtedly dependent, in one form 
or another, upon the physical frroin, for an injury to the 
Iniiin can cause complete loss of memory. There axe 
certain, "areas" in the brain which record the memory of 
words, of music, of written characters, etc., and injury 
to this particular area may blot out this set of memories, 
leaving all the rest imimpaired. lioss of memory is 
technically known as amnesia. 

Assuming that the brain is normal, in, so far as its 
structure is concerned, the next most important factOT 
is the blood supply. If the blood is not pure and healthy, 
the memory is at once affected. Perhaps nowhere is a 
slight indisposition noted more readily than in loss of 
memory — the inability to recall names, dates, faces^ 
etc. It is astonishing how readily we can forget these 
upon occasion. As soon as the blood is vitiated for any 
reason, or toxins find their way into the circulation — al- 
cohol, fatigue poisons, etc. — the memory is impaired. 

Fatigue, exhaustion, etc., will also tend to cause loss 
of memory to a remarkable degree. Even familiar 
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events can not be recalled. Drugs of all sorts are known 
to affect the memory very shortly. 

Our diet affects the memory to an astonishing extent. 
Perhaps no fact is brotigfat out more strongly, in fasting 
cases, than the astonishing clearness of the brain, the 
lucidity of thought, and clearness of memory. This 
shows us that when the brain is free from poisonous sub- 
stances, the memory is at once improved. On the con- 
trary in severe illness, the monory is greatly impaired. 

Memory is largely the result of two factors — atten- 
tion and astociation. We remember what we roant to re- 
member, because we pay attention to it. Also, we have 
other interests of a similar character, and we associate 
the new memory with these. The more mental impres- 
sions we have had in the past, tjie greater the nimiber are 
the links of such association, and the greater the chance 
that these memories will be recalled, when any assoda- 
ated link is stimulated. 

Memory is of course also due to repetition. By hear- 
ing or saying a thing over and over again, we leiun to 
memorize it. Each succeeding repetition cuts the groove 
more deeply into the brain, with the result that the m&n- 
ory is more deeply impressed upon us — for the strength 
of our impressions is no doubt directly proportioned to 
the depth of these impressions upon the nervous system. 

To better the normal memoiy, therefore, we should 
first of all pay particular conscious attention to what 
we hear or see; sec(Hidly, we must be interested in it, 
and thtTik about it (William James went so far as to 
say that the man witii the best monory is he who thinks 
about it the most) ; and thirdly, we must associate it 
with other analogous thouj^ts or impressions, so that 
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vlien one of these is recalled, the desired monory is also. 
f\>i]rtlily, we must repeat the thing to fae learned if pos^ 
sifole. 

One very simple, yet very excelloit method for 
stroigthening the memory is to repeat the desired name^ 
date or other memory concept aloud several times; or 
write it out «i papa*, and then throw the pap^ away. 
This has the double purpose of serving to focus the at- 
tention of the conscious mind on the name, etc. ; uid also 
of bringing into play two senses (si^t and hearing) 
instead of only one. There is thus a double chance that 
we will remembOT the name, date or whatever it is. 

If we do not remember a thing, we foiget itt The 
caiue of our forgetting an3rthing has lately been dis- 
covered, in large part. Why is it that we can remember 
smne names and not others? Why is it that a certain 
event slips our mind, when we thou^t we should not lose 
it? The reason is that there are certain unconscious an- 
tipathies or "resistance" set up, within us, ot irtiidi we 
are quite unaware — ^which inhibit or prevent the recall 
of this partcular name, face or event. 

This is due to the fact that with that particular mem- 
oiy tho-e exists, in our subconscious mind, some unpleas- 
ant recollection — ^not perhaps directly connected* bat 
associated in some roundabout manner with the peraon 
or event we desire to remember. 

For example, Jolm Smith may have red hair; we 
can not recall his address. The reason is that we have 
at some time in the past had an unpleasuit experience 
with someone with red hair; and the association made 
in the mind, of which we may have beoi totalfy uncon- 
scious, forms a formidable "resistance" to the recall. 
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vrbicb requires much breaking down. These unpleasant 
emotional memories can nearly always be found to exist 
if a thorough search be made for than. 

Most of the "memory systems" upon the market are 
useless for practical purposes. They require great pa- 
tience and mouory to acquire, and are of doubtful value, 
when acquired, owing to the fact just pointed out. It is 
as a rule easier to associate the eveni to be remembered 
by a little effort made at the time, than to cumber up 
the mind with artificial methods of association, vfaidi 
are always liable to fail at the crucial moment. 
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Br HEBBWARD CABBmOTON, Ph. D. 

IT has been said that "concentration is the secret of 
success." Certain it is that acfaievement of distinc- 
tion in any line of endeavor is not obtained without 
ccoioentration upon the desired end. If you scatter your 
forces over a wide area of interest, it is sure that no great 
advance will be made toward the desired goal. By ccm- 
centration is meant focusing of all the mental, moral 
and physical energies upon the chosen aim. 

The mind must be very definite and clear as the sub- 
Iject upon which it desires or intends to concentrate. 
You cannot concentrate successfully upon several things 
at once» with the hope of obtaining all of them. You 
may concentrate upon success, health, happiness, wealth, 
fame, social position — whatever it may be, but when the 
choice has been made, the energies must be entirely 
devoted towards that particular end and ainL 

Further, you must specify in your mind precisely 
what is meant. For instance, if you choose to concen- 
trate upon success, you must determine what teould be 
tucccM for you, and then set about getting it, by taking 
the next logical step. Thus any great advance in any 
directicm, is made up of a series of short advances — a 
series of steps, as it were — and these require not only 
concentration but careful planning and thinking out l^ 
tiie student. 

It is hardly necessary to say that physiciJ health is 
the foundation upon which all development and progress 
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must rest. Without health tiiere can be no lasting ef- 
fort, and it has repeatedly been noticed that the mind 
wanders and fails to concentrate properly when even a 
slight indisposition is noticed. Here as elsewhere, there- 
fore, physical health is the rock upon which future suc- 
cess is built. 

A good method of concentration is one that is cou- 
pled with deep breathing exercises. If the breatiiing be 
slow and regular and the body relaxed, mental lucidity 
and concentration are greatly facilitated. Every time 
you inhale a deep breath, bold firmly in the mind the 
object or result desired; visualize this as forcibly as pos- 
sible, by making the mental picture as vivid as you can. 
One very good way of doing this is to knit the brows 
and with the eyes closed, try to bring together all the 
mental energies in the brain, as it were to a focal point 
low down on the forehead, between the eyes. Hold this 
for a moment while endowing it with life so to speak, 
and gaining conscious control of it. Now while holding 
the mental picture in mind, will with all your intensity 
that you will attain this object and that you will bring 
to pass what you desire. 

The analogy to be borne in mind is that of the magic 
lantern. Just as you have here, the li^t, the slide con- 
taining the image, and tiie projected picture on the 
screen so you have the •wUl. which represents the light — 
the driving force behind; the mental image, correspond- 
ing to the slide in the image lantern; and the image pro- 
jected into the outer world. Thus in a sense, we actualty 
create realities of our thought images ; and recent experi- 
ments have been made in an endeavor to photograph 
these moital images — ^these "thouj^ forms," with oon- 
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siderable success. This at all events goes to show us ^utt 
"thoughts are things" in very truth; and that what we 
hold fXKutantly and consistoitly in mind will ultamatety 
come to pass, if we only hold them there long enough. 

In concentrating you must always hold firmly in the 
mind the idetd you wish to attain. Thus if you widi 
for health, you must see yourself perfectly well and 
strong. If you wish for wealth, you must see and feel 
yourself surrounded by the things you desire, etc In 
all this, you must never let a thought of failure enter 
your mind. You must feel success, vnll success, and 
you will be a success! Prof. William James tells us 
an interesting story of a mountain traveler, who in en- 
countering a giant chasm, Judted on the edge before tak- 
ing the final leap. Now says Professor James, if at the 
last momoit liie man hesitates, his footing is insecure, 
and he probably fails to make the jump with the re- 
quired strength and skilL "He who hesitates is lost" 
indeed! If on the contrary he launches himself <m the 
leap vrith all the strength and surety at his command, he 
will safely reach the other side, and prevent himself 
from being dashed to pieces below. In this case the 
mental attitude of the man makes all the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

It is the same in many affairs of life. We most be 
sure of our ground; and ibea go ahead! That is wl^ it 
is so important to choose an avocaticsi early in life; and 
once having chosen it, to think constantly about it» con- 
stmctively and positively. 

Everything exists first in the mind. Before it finds 
visibie expression in the outer, material world, it must 
first of all be formed in the mind of some individual. 
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The Pyraxtdda of Egypt, the Warfimgton Monument, 
the Brooklyn Bridge — before any of these were brought 
into being on the objective plane, they must first of all 
have existed on the subjectire mental plane. So with 
ouTselres, and our own actions and out own life. Be- 
fcve it can express anything definite, we must first of all 
tliink it, will it, concentrate upon it. Then it will come 
topassi 

One very good exercise, for concoitration, is to read 
a page of same difficult book — perhaps science or phil- 
osophy — the meaning of which is not quite clear to you. 
The first time you will not understand it. Read it 
again! Re-read it over and over again, until its mean- 
ing becomes clear. It will in time, no matter how diffi- 
cult and abstruse it may appear at first si^t. This 
conscious concentration is exceedingly beneficial to the 
mind, and will train it as nothing else will, to focus itself, 
and to remain under your guidance and domination. 

Failure may be said to be in the majority of cases, 
due to the Kottering of the forceSj and success due to 
OKicentration. You must learn to live mtJun yourself, 
your mind, and not only in the senses. Teach yourself 
to carry on a continuous train of thought, with the eyes 
dosed. Reason out a thing in this way. Never allow 
yourself to "day-dream." This is an extremely bad 
habit of mind, with taids to result in splitting of tlu per- 
sonality, psyduesthenis, etc. Gazing out of the window 
with nothing in mind, is very harmful for this reason. 
Every moQient of the day, you must use your mind con- 
tcioutly. It will not wrar out I We can not oveirwork 
the mind if we use it properly. It is lack of use which 
causes all the trouble 1 
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Never forget that all thou^ts must be deep, if tbey 
are to express themselves conrincingly, and impress oth- 
ers similarly. Thou^ts wluch originate on the surface 
fail to do this. They fall fiat, as it were. If, <hi the other 
hand, your statements ane not only made, but badced 
up t^ the force of deep feeling b^tind them, tbey will 
'*get over" and convince those to whom you are talking. 
It is the same with the mental iniages with regard to 
yourself. These too must be deep, and originate within 
yourself. If they do this they will bring about that 
which you desire. And this can only be attained by 
proper concentration! 
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Bt H£R£WABD OABBINGION, Pe. D. 

WE hare said before that the emotiom are the 
most primitiTe factors which go to make up 
the "psychic man," and over them we have the 
least control. That is undoubtedly true; at the same 
time there is a certain control which we can exercise 
over them at times; in fact, it is this ability to do so 
which constitutes a "self-contained" man, one with 
"poise," "balance," "equilibrium"; and the ability to 
curb our emotions constitutes, perhaps, one of the chief 
distinguishing marks of our civilization. 

If we look through books on psychology for bints 
upon this vital topic, we shall find nothing in any of 
them regarding this important subject. In very few 
books is it even mentioned 1 This shows us the great 
gulf between academic and practical psychology; be- 
tween the learning of the class room and that of daily 
life I 

William James has shown us that the emotions de- 
pend very largely (he liiought entirely) upon the bodily 
sensations and feelings. Certain it is that these feelings 
and emotions, which we have, invariably find expression 
outwardly in the physical form — in the muscles of the 
face, hands, and body generally; and also in various dis- 
turbances throughout the body. The stronger the emo- 
tion, the greater these effects are. Powerful emotions- 
such as rage, hxmger, fear, love, etc.— all affect the secre- 
tions, the digestion, the respiration, and in fact the f unc- 
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tiaiuofthebodythrou^ut The skin is blanched, then 
flushed with blood; the hsir stands erect; tiie flesh trem- 
bles; the nnuples give way; the heart nearly stops; the 
various internal functicmings largely cease. These 
strong emotions find their expression in the counte- 
nance — ^the muscles contorting the face, and giving it the 
typical expression we are accustomed to assodate with 
the particular onotion experienced. 

Thus if we are angry, we clench the hands, the mus- 
cles become tense, the jaw ti^tens, the muscles of the 
face are contracted — often showing the teeth (the snaii- 
ing muscles, seen in the lower animals), the hrows are 
knit, etc, etc. 

The way to offset a strong emotitm of this character 
is. not to endeavor to overcome it from within, so mudi 
as from toithout — by muscular control Inasmuch as 
the emotions and feelings depend so much uptm the 
muscular activity, we have only to force this in a par- 
ticular direction, and the internal emotion will change 
also. Thus if you are angiy, you have only to force the 
muscles of your face into a smile, and you will find that 
you can hardly prevent yourself from smiling I The 
whole internal feeling of the body has changed; you no 
k»iger feel as you did. Similarly you can alter to a 
great extait any emotion — by forcing its opposite emo- 
tion by means of muscular action. It was this fact n^iich 
forced Professor James to accept his theory of the ono- 
ticms — ^which created such a furore in the scientific world, 
when first advanced. 

Detachment is a great factor in controlling the emo- 
tions. If you can learn to separate yourself from your 
emotion, and r^ard it as a "thing from without," as it 
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were, you are no longer a slave to it, or controlled hy H. 
Instead of feeling "1 am angry"; try to think to your- 
self; "I hare the /ffZtny of anger; this feeling is not mj/- 
telfi I will rid myself from it" ; and by the time you have 
got thus far, you will probably find that the emotion it- 
self has largely, if not entirdy gone — as the result of 
this analysis. 

Relaxation is another invaluable aid. If you notice 
it» you will find that practically all the strong emotions 
are coupled with nervous tension. Try to relax the mus- 
cles, all over the body, and you will find that the emotion 
will subside like water running out of a sluice gate, which 
has suddmly been opened. 

Deep breathing is an almost infallible antidote for 
unpleasant emotions. If when you feel one of these, 
you will close the eyes, breathe deeply twenty times or 
more, you will find that the emotion has mostly dissi- 
pated itself. Tou must, however, pay conscious atten- 
tion to the breathing, while it is going on, and not keep 
"stewing" in the mind all the time, over the emotion 
experienced I 

Many of our emotions may be disregarded, for our 
present purposes. The so-called "pleasant emotions" 
we do not wish to omtrol; we have few enough of them 
as it is I Others like fear, are usually sudden and widely 
separated in otu* lives— unless they are morbid and ex- 
cessive, in which case they are pathological, and call for 
proper treatment. The emotions which we must learn 
to guard against chiefly, are anger, revenge, hatred, 
jealousy, meanness, spite, temper and similar feelings. 

Jealousy has been called by Bemurd Shaw "tibe most 
detestable and misdiievous of all the passions that eajof 
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puUic credit." We see this played upon and empha- 
sized in nearly every novel and motion picture we see 
upon the screen. It is merely a relic of the ancient idea 
of poitetaon; and is the exact reverse of those emotions 
we should seek to cultivate — love, tolerance, sympathy 
and understanding. Greater poise and self-mastery 
would prevent this to a very great extent; and it is cer- 
tain that this passion is manifested chiefly in the more 
unbalanced, erotic and hysterical of our modem civili- 
zation. 

The more mean, petty and selfish the emotions, the 
more strcmgly should they be fought If everyone 
would only bear in mind Shakespeare's adage: "All 
the world's a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players," it would help them considerably. Let than 
think to themselves: "If I saw myself upon the stage, 
as a character, would I like that person or not I Would 
I cut a heroic figure, or the reverse?" The pettiness of 
many of our actions would at once become manifest to 
usl 

Egotum is, of course, the one great fault of hu- 
mani^. Probably we are all egotists in one form or 
another. We flatter ourselves! We fancy that the 
earth would start revolving in the opposite directitm — if 
only we did something, or failed to do sol We are but 
insignificant creatures, relatively speakingl Look up at 
the stars; think of the millions of miles of space in the 
heavens; and then think of suffering humanity, crawling 
like ants upon the surface of the globe; and the petty 
little emotions they experience during the few short 
years of their existence! Th^ pale into their relative 
insignificance. "It will be all the same in a hundred 
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years r* Think of that every time you are inclined to 
overrate your own importance — or are inclined to think 
that your little feeling or emotion is really "important." 
As Omar Khayyam sang: — 

When you and I behind the Veil are past, 

Ob, but the long, long while the World shall last. 

Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the Sea's Self should heed a pebble cast. 

Yet, idiile this is true, the good, the unselfish, the 
heroic actions and feelings of man are destined to last, 
and actually affect the destiny and evolution of the 
human race. The self sacrifice, the nobility of character, 
the courage, the heroism, displayed by many a man and 
many a woman definitely influence us, and are preserved 
for us in the song of the minstrel, in the tale of the 
mother to her children, in the pages of history. All the 
noble emotions of man, in short, live forever; while the 
mean, the selfish, the weak ones not only die, but destroy 
their author. Think of this, therefore, when tempted; 
and determine that, henceforth, you will permit only the 
hi^est, the noblest, the finest to manifest through you. 
In this way, you will become a great man or a great 
woman; you will hkewise influence those about you; 
and this world's goods — its admiration and successes — 
will come to you no less than those moral and mental 
joys which constitute true happiness. 
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Bt HEREWABD CABBIKGTON, Ph. D. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS is a tenn coined by Pro- 
fesaor Freud, to designate an analysis of the 
ptyche, or self, by means of psychological meth- 
ods, employed in a novel manner. It had long beoi sus- 
pected that the unco7t$ciout part of ourselves played a 
very prominent part in our health and daily lives ; Freud 
proved this to be the case, largely by his study of dreams. 

A few words here as to the structure of the mind 
will be necessary. 

The conscious mind is not the only mind we possess. 
In fact, it is only a small part of it. The mind has heak 
compared to an iceberg, the bulk of which is beneath the 
surface of the water. Most of our thoughts, onotions, 
motives, etc., are beneath the "water" — ^beneatii the level 
or "threshold" of consciousness. 

Further, the mind is now known to be a composite 
thing, made up of innumerable strands, like a rope — 
composed of numerous fibers. Under normal condi- 
tions, these are botmd together into one solid whole; but 
under abnormal conditions, these may become split up, 
and then separate fragments or portions, or small 
"selves" are formed; and these take on separate fimc- 
tions of their own. It is just as though sepu-ate strands 
of rope had become detached, and were pulling in oppo- 
site directions. 

Now, under some emotional shock, the self may be 
split up in this manner, and separate portions of mind 
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formed, as it were, which work against one another. 
These are technically known as "complexes," and con- 
sist of groups of thoughts, emotions, impulses, etc., 
which have become bound up together, forming little 
groups of themselves, which tend to function separate^. 

It must not be thought that the formation of these 
groups of complexes is always morbid. On the con- 
trary, when th^ are healthy and functioning properly, 
this is the basis of all our educational processes. But 
whoi one of these complexes become diseased, as it 
were — ^that is it becomes the focal point of a group of 
subconscious fears, emotions and thou^its, liien this 
ccmplex causes "trouble." Just in the same way that 
a physical tumor can press upon a nei^boring organ, 
and preroit its normal functioning, in the same way 
this "mental tumor" otm press upon the mind from be- 
neath as it were; and upset it, and prevent its proper 
functioning. And in the same way that a physical 
tumor calls for a drastic operation, in order to remove 
H; so this mental tumor calls for a mental — surgical 
operation, which will remove it from the mind. 

The way to do this is to discover and uncover it; 
thai to remove it by means of suggestion. Whai this 
has been done, the patient is cured — often, too, of a 
variety of vague fears, or hysterical disorders from which 
he had suffered before. These unconscious complexes 
are now thought to be the cause of the majority of our 
cases of hysteria, psychaesthenia, psychic-epilepsy, 
phobias or morbid fears, obsessions, and many other 
almonnal conditions of body and mind resulting tibere- 
fnan. When the subconscious morbid comply is dis- 
covered and removed, the patdent is cured. 
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When 8 patient is found exhibiting any ol these 
abnormal mental, emotional or functional disorders, it 
is well to begin treatment at once. Place the patient in 
an easy chair, in a quiet, semi-darkened room. If pos- 
sible, set a metronome going, £>r allow the patient to bear 
tile slow ticking of a large clock — ^though this is not 
essential. Tell the patient to dose his eyes, breathe 
deepfy and relax. Then ask him to tell you any impres- 
«ions, pictures or visions whicb arise before him — his 
mratal vision — no matter hoto nonsermcal and discon- 
nected these may be. Pay especial emphasis upon this 
last point, as the patient will often lau^ and refuse to 
tell what he sees, saying that it is "nonsense," that it 
"means nothing," etc. He must be induced to describe 
everything as fully as possible. 

When any particular vision has been described, en- 
deavor by questioning to ascertain whether or not this 
has any particular meaning to the patient, or whether 
it can be associated, in his mind, with one that has. An 
^cample will perhaps make the method of procedure 
plain. 

A young lady of our acquaintance always suffoed 
from a sensation of cold — she was morbidly chilly, even 
in summer time. An analysis yielded tiie following 
facts: 

Asked to close her eyes and describe her impressions 
she stated that she saw large sheets of ice — not a lake 
of ice, but large blocks of ice. Asked to describe where 
these were, she said, "In an icehouse." She was thai 
asked if she recognized this icehouse, and she replied 
that she did. It was one near her home town, where 
she lived as a little girl. Asked thai if she had ever 
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experienced any shock or fright in thia particular ice- 
house, she then remembered that a man had attempted 
to attack her there when she was about thirteen years 
old. She had forgotten about this experience years 
before. 

Now, when this recollection was brought to the sur- 
face, all was perfectly plain. Her subconscious mind 
had retained a cluster of morbid, emotional fears about 
this memory, and a constant sensation of cold had lasted 
— ^frcnn the cold which she associated with the icehouse 
at the time. As soon as this was brought to light, she 
was practically cured, and a few suggestions sufficed to 
complete the cure, and remove forever the feeling of 
"cold," which never again returned. 

Thia example will give the reader an idea of the 
method employed, and how such morbid manifestations 
are to be treated. These subconscious thoughts, feel- 
ings and emotions often completely upset the proper 
functioning of certain organs, by inhibiting their func- 
tioning; hence we have the manifold and mysterious 
symptoms of hysteria. 

In such cases, therefore, mental methods of treat- 
ment are often very essential. The cause of the condi- 
tion should be discovered, if possible; then r^noved by 
means of suggestion. The patient will be cured rapidly 
in consequence. 
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Br Di. EDWIN F. B0WEB8 

TODAY is the tomorrow abont whicn we worried 
so uselessly yesterday. Yet today is here, and 
tiie thing about which we fretted the very comera 
of our souls yesterday never happened — nor is it at all 
likely to happen. We know that now. But this does 
not preroit us from seeking a fresh worry, or maybe 
warming up the old worry, for tomorrow. 

Now, if there was any one thing in the universe that 
worry ev& helped, it would be different. If worry 
created hope, illumined a darkened way, stiffened spir- 
itual backbones, stimulated grit, or animated despair, 
it mig^t be condoned as a necessary evil — like a sand 
flea. 

But it doesn't — and never wilL It is the cinder in 
the eye, the barnacle on the keel of progress. It hpg^ 
ties humans who might otherwise amble over Life's 
course in a fairly commendable style. It is that state 
of mind with ^ch the old lady gave three cheers for 
herself when she said, "I do feel better. But I always 
feel bad when I feel better, for I know how mudi worse 
I am going to fed." 

Yet there is a vast difference betweoi imaginary 
WOTiy — which is purely a mental figment — and a 
worried imagination, which is a very real and tangible 
condition. The first deals with the possibility of Jimmie 
breaking through the ice and getting himself drowned, 
or ot Mary getting the measles. The other deals with 
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the fact that on March the ISth the electrocution U to 
take place, or that "the doctor haa given me only four 
months to live, and what ia going to become of the 
cliildren?" 

This latter state is merely a normal mental and 
spiritual reaction to trouble. It is the logical develop- 
ment of worry into fear or anziely — an anxiety frwn 
which even the most sturdy might be exonerated. In 
fact, the individual vdio would not react to such stimuli 
would be only half-witted. 

Then there were those — and almost every family in 
the land shared in this experience — ^who have Ken a son 
or relative or dear friend go forth to face the unknown 
across the seas, and who apprehended, and with excel- 
lent cause, that the war would bring to them finanpial 
disaster. 

To these it were almost sacrilege to have said 
*^on't worry." It would be so trite, so inept, so im- 
potent. 

For that same imaginati(m that "bodies forth the 
forms of things unseen and gives to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name," also paints on the drab 
canvases of the mind murky horrors, unnamed evils, 
and a shipwreck of homes and hopes. 

Those whose souls have shuddered away from the 
most desolate of all desolate sounds on earth — the dull 
thud of clod on coffin — deserve better of us than plati- 
tudes. Theirs is a dignification of worry that demands 
recognition — and help. 

And there is hejp, help and healing halm, for them 
in Nature, the wise Consoler and Comforter. Under 
the immensity of the guttering vault of nij^ by the 
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ceaseless surge of the restless ocean, luider the green 
arch of the forest glade, on the white desert of the 
anow-clad field, or prone on the brown bosom of old 
Mother Earth — recharging the wasted dynamos of 
Life with her strength-giving magnetism — from all 
these there comes finally that peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

And know also that one can not flee real trouble. 
One must learn to live with sorrow, bitterness, or loss, 
or the worry they entail, before one can ever forget 
them. This does not mean that we must make a fetish 
of our trouhlei dragging it aroimd, as the murderer of 
old dragged the corpse of his victim. It means looking 
the sorrow, the shock, or the bereavonent frankly in 
the face, until the stem lineaments soften into benignity, 
and the repellant features take on a tender smile of an 
old friend. 

Then, also, there is the healing satisfaction of work. 
To keep busy — ^in the open air if possible. But, in 
any event, to occupy mind and body in the task that 
must be done. 

And helpfulness, also. To live a life of service, to 
give one's self unselfishly to humanity, that the sum 
total of suffering in the world may be decreased. It 
all brings its reward in quiet uctvcs and self-forget- 
fulness. 

Recreation also has its usefulness. The theatre, con- 
cert, lecture, book or magazine, cheerful compuiionship, 
travel — ^if one can afford it — sport, amusements of all 
kinds, the influences of suggestion, and a determined 
attempt to attain and retain a cheerful mental attitude, 
all are good. 
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The "don't worry" class, the ubiquitous individuals 
who advise us "not to worry," usually because they 
have nothing to worry about, frequently constitute 
tbemselres a veritable pest For the reasons they ad- 
vance for curing our worries are well meant hut hollow 
mockeries. Their preachments fail to carry conviction. 
Their intentions may be all right, but the substance 
lacks sincerity. I do not mean to say that there may 
not be some who have not adiieved a certain definite 
solace and ease of mind, and a spiritual calm from the 
study of "Marcus Aurelius," or some of the modem 
optimists. But I have yet to meet them. 

I do know, however, that many thousands, whose 
faith is securely founded, derive marvelous consolation 
and soul repose from the reading of the Bible or from 
prayer, whidi, even if they have no other effects or 
attributes, are the most potent forms of auto-suggestion 
known to science. This is meant in all sincerity and 
respect — a tribute from one who has studied all the prin- 
cipal religious hterature of the world, and found much 
of good in most of it. 

But the chief cause for worry is weakness — ^usually 
of physical origin. The strong, the robust, the exuber- 
antly healthy, rarely worry. A perfect digestion, assim- 
ilation and elimination, an organism working in tune 
with physiology, has a resilient tone that harmonizes not 
at all with worry. 

If the liver is thoroughly alive, if the lungs fimction 
actively, burning up the poisonous carbon-dioxide that 
would otherwise depress body and mind; if the bowels, 
the skin and the kidneys excrete normally the waste 
{voducts of the system, worry rarely gains a foothold. 
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And also there never yet lived philosopher witii a 
raging toothache who remaned philosophicaL Canstanft 
agonizing pain might well test all the patioice of old 
Frndence Fatioice herself. No amount of cheerful 
durping ever yet ronored a decomposing pulp from a 
tooth, filled a root canal, or opoied up an abscessed ear- 
Wise counsel can not possibly avail with an indi- 
vidual who is victimizing himself with dyspepsia. And 
dyspepsia is a tangible and potent cause for worry. 
Those who "stuff" themselves with too much food, or 
with the wrong kind of food, or with imperfect^ mas- 
ticated food, are manufacturing poisons whidi will worry 
than as surely as though they were producing the condi- 
tion by chemical formula. 

Moderation in eating, a limitation of the amount of 
meat and other proteid which is liable to decranpositioa 
in the heat and moisture of the small intestines, and 
perfectly masticated food will work a physical, as well 
as a moital, revolution with these individuals. 

Frequently an "acid free" diet brings about an im- 
provement that may be noticeable inside of a week, in 
some forms of dyspepsia culminating in worry — ^partic- 
ularly in that form accompanied by fermentatiwi. 
Oranges, grape-fruit, plums, pears, apples, preserves — 
even the harmless necessary boarding-house prune — act, 
in many instances, as veritable "acid factories." Can- 
£es, pastries, dou^muts, fried foods, and excesnve 
amounts of starches — which are transformed into sugar 
during the process of digestion — also contribute toward 
acidity. 

If all adds are eliminated from the diet, and if the 
system is idkalinized by a teaspocmf ul of milk of ma^ 
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nesia or baking soda in ft glass of hot water three or four 
times daily, the alkalinity of the blood will be increased, 
and the acid generated in nerve-irritating excess by a 
dyspeptic stcHnach will be neutralized.* 

The most uoiversal of all the myriad causes of dis- 
ease is self -poisoning by absorption of toxic products 
generated in the intestinal canal. The development of 
these putrefactive alkaloids and their depressing effects 
upon the organism — particularly upon Uie nervous sys- 
tem — can not be overestimated. Perhaps some idea of 
their toxicity may be gained when it is understood that 
the indol, skatol, indoxyl, and other alkaloids generated 
by decomposition in the intestine and taken up into the 
blood are identical with curare — the poison with which 
the Amazonian Indian tips his darts and arrows, the 
faintest scratch from which is almost certain death. 

The bushman gets his poison by killing an animal, 
sticking it full of barbs and arrows, like a pin cushion, 
and letting it rot in the sun. We get ours by gor^png 
upon albuminous food — ^meat, eggs, cheese, and im- 
proper cotnbinations — ^letting them ferment in us, and 
then failing to dear out the debris. 

The liver, unable to cope with the poisons, which 
at is its duty to neutralize, throws up the sponge in 
despair. As a consequence, the tongue becomes coated, 
the skin pigmented with bile, the eyes yellow and jaun- 
diced, the spleen enlarged, and the nerves a curious and 
unholy mixture of sluggishness and irritability. 

The most studious become inatt^itive and stupid, 
lacking power of concentration ; the brightest degenerate 
into somnolent blockheads. Poisoned nerves yell for 
help — ^their cries taking the form of insonmia, neuralgia. 
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neuritis, or that deadliest of all wreckers, neurasthenia. 

All these sub-vital states react in their turn upon the 
original cause, robbing the nerves of the force that 
should promote the normal digestion of food, as well as 
stimulate the peristaltic action of the bowels. 

And so the grim game proceeds; the poisons depress 
the organian, the depressed organism produces more 
and ever more poisons, and these in turn produ<% more 
and ever more depression. 

The solution of the problem of auto-intoxicati(Hi is 
simple enough — ^if effectually carried out. It consists in 
prevention and in elimination. 

"Frevoition" implies the adoption of a diet which 
shall furnish plenty of "hay" — bulk foods containing 
little nutritive matter, but much fiber and water. These 
act as mechanical stimuli to the intestines, and favor in 
this way the softening and expulsion of their contents. 
All green vegetables, especially those that grow above 
the ground, almost all fruits, except persimmons and 
seed berries, whole wheat, Graham, rye, and bran breads, 
plenty of butter and rich gravies, buttermilk, or some of 
the artificial substitutes made with ferments, are most 
valuable. 

Plenty of water — a dozen glasses or more, taken hot 
or cold, as preferred — should be drunk every day. 

S(mie mild laxative should be used, or a daily flush- 
ing of the colon may be practiced until the bowels be< 
' come educated. After which these may be dropped. 

Many of our best authorities believe *iiaX nervous dis- 
eases and the worries they develop are produced and 
then aggravated by the drinking of tea and coffee. I 
bare not found this true to any extent. 
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If tea is freshly made and drunk hot — preferably 
without cream, as with many the addition of cream seems 
to produce fermentation — it furnishes a grateful stimu- 
lus to the gastric mucous membrane and creates a goi- 
eral feeling of well being. Naturally if one absorbs a 
dozen or more cups of strong tea every day, the theine 
contained in this "tea-jag" is going to tremendously 
orerstimulate the nervous system, while the tannin con- 
tent of the tea is boOnd to dry up the secretions. 

CofiFee likewise. A cup of good co£fee, especially in 
the morning, is a veritable life saver to thousands, giv- 
ing them just the gentle little "kick" that may furnish a 
stimulus to effort and to digestion that could never be 
secured in any other way. Personally, I never could see 
the logic in a doctor's taking away the hot, comforting 
cup of tea or coffee from a patient, and then giving this 
patient a two and one-half grain caffeine pill — the same 
dose of caffeine he would have gotten much more pleas- 
antly in the coffee. 

"Everything in moderation." One could expect 
nothing from a professional "tea taster," or from a 
woman who drinks her coffee as a drunkard drinks rum 
— and one habit is quite as nerve wrecking and repre- 
hensible as the other — ^than that they develop into wor- 
r3Tng nervous wrecks. 

Women, because of the intimate connection between 
their functional life and their nervous system, are ex- 
tremely prone to worry. This condition is intensified 
during the menopause — when the creative life is burning 
out. 

A determined attonpt to find interests that will dis- 
tract — any activities that will occupy the mind and pre- 
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vexA introspeetifm and self oommiseration — will diasi- 
pate these imps of unrest and depression until Nature 
once more brings the barque of health into the quiet 
vater of acctMnpIished purpose. 

But if there exists an organic lesion, any patholo^cal 
or abnormal condition ^fdiich may constitute a possible 
source of nerve irritatioD, by all means seek expert ad- 
vice and have it corrected. 

Hundreds if not thousands of children, are in a fair 
way to become worrying wrecks, merely because they 
have been forced to become "mouth breathers." Be- 
cause of some nasal obstruction, such as a twisted sep- 
tum (the cartilaginous division in the nose) , or enlarged 
turbinated bones, the nasal canal is occluded. Or 
adenoid growths may block the passage. 

Every mother should closely observe ha children for 
symptoms of these conditicmB. If found, have them im- 
mediately removed. For if th^ are not removed the 
child will develop contracted dental arches, and other 
conditions that will prevent the circulation of lymph. 
Deprived of this nutritive material, the brain will be 
starved into sub-normality, and a child who should be 
keen and alert becomes a dunce. 

When your child cries out in his sleep or is subject to 
distressing restless dreams, look to these or other phys- 
ical causes for their source. Having found them, see that 
th^ are radically removed. The dangers of operaticMi 
in this era of skill are quite remote — so remote as to be 
almost negligible. But the dangers of not operating are 
immediate and progressive. And the little tads rarely 
"ou^row them." 

Needless to say, old John Barleycorn has trained 
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some of the champion worriers of the world — men and 
women who can worry more with one hand tied behind 
their backs than any dozen ordinary worriers can with 
both hands. 

"Booze" is a hollow hope, an evaporated expedient — 
any kind and every kind. Beer, wine, whiskey, rmn, any 
form of alcoholic drink is, always has been, and always 
will be a cause for physical and nervous deterioration. Of 
course any of these could be made perfectly harmless — 
by leaving out the alcohol. Alcohol is poisonous in any 
dosage, but more particularly in small doses, constantly 
repeated — the way the average moderate drinker takes 
it, for the system gets no opportunity to recover from 
this poison pricking influence. The nerves have no 
chance to recover from the cimiulative buffetings of 
booze. Really the only way to drink so that the effects 
will be relatively harmless, or greatly minimized, is to go 
into training for drinking. Get into the pink of condi- 
tion, and then absorb a month's supply in a night. By 
sweating, purging and flushing, get the stuff out of the 
system. Then let it alone for anoth^ month, and repeat 
as directed. 

Paying too assiduous devotion to My Lady Nicotine 
is also f rau^t with evil consequences. Perhaps the chap 
who is seated on a girder of what will ultimately be the 
twoity-eighth story of a s^scraper, and who is dexter- 
ously rolling his own with one hand while guiding gird- 
ers with the other cah stand it. He gets a supply qf 
oxygen that helps his system bum up the toxins ot to- 
bacco. 

But the ordinary man who is chained to a desk, or 
who is otherwise confined, can not oxydize the f urf urol, 
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the aldehydes and the other poisonous products of to- 
bacco so readily, consequoitfy he develops julpitation of 
the heart, nervous irritability, insomnia, and a wonying 
disposition. The remedy is obvious. 

To cure worry, remove its cause. Put the body into 
perfect physical condition. Increase the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood. Protracted warm baths, exer- 
cise in the open air, deep breathing, psycho-analysis — 
in some cases mental suggestion, avoidance of overwork 
or excessive long continued fatigue, correctirai of eye 
strain, foods rich in mineral salts — particularly in phos- 
phorus and phosphates, moving away from the neigh- 
borhood of the man who keeps a clarion lunged roosts, 
or from next door to a girl t^o is studying grand op^a, 
side stepping baldness, bunions, and anything that hard- 
ens the arteries, impairs the digestion, poisons the blood 
and destroys health — all these thing help wallop worry. 

Vitolysing (see Part One), which stimulates the 
circulation and nutrition of all the cervical and upper 
dorsal spinal nerves, and all the organs to which these 
nerves ramifyt is also an excellent waylayer, as are all 
otha stretching and rel^ng racercises. 

So while worry is a red-headed imp in its manifesta- 
tions, it is yet vulnerable. The only thing necessary in 
order to eradicate it is to know where it is and how to hit 
it The rest takes care of itself. 
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By HERBWABD OABBQiaiON, Ph.D. 

NOW that we have learned something as to the 
structure and nature of the human mind, we may 
X>erhaps turn our attenticm for a few momoits to 
the practical question: How best to use it? The mind 
being an inttrwment, a tool, which we have to use, how 
are we going to make the most of it — so as to make our 
lives as happy and successful as possible? 

There are many rules whidi could be lud down in 
this connection, but a few brief hints must suffice. The 
following suggestions, however, if carried out, will no 
doubt be found useful, as they have proved to be by 
many thousands of persons in the past 

In order to insure a better future, we should make 
the most of the preset. Tomorrow's joys or sorrows 
are largely made up of today's efforts, or the reverse. 
We should not worry about the future so much, but 
make the most of the present moment instead. For the 
present makes tiie future I Most of the things we worry 
about nerer come to pass ; they «dst only in our imagina- 
tion; and even if they do come to pass, tbey are not 
nearly so bad as we had anticipated. It is astonishing, 
to what an extent our lives are made up of vague fears 
for the future — ^fear of poyerty, of sickness, of death, 
of a thousand and one things which spoil our lives, and 
niiich rarely come to pass as we had anticipated. Away 
with such fears t Be determined to live the present day 
to the best of your abili^; have faith and confidence in 
the future ; have faith in yourself ; and all will be well. 

There are three laws, regarding success, which should 
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be coistantfy borne in mind ; and it may be sud that un- 
less they are applied, success will never come. If they 
are constantly applied and lived up to, however, success 
can not fail to come. They are Uie following: 

1. Think definitely of the goal you have in view; 
make up your mind tohat you tcantj then go ahead in 
your endeavor to get it. 

Unless you know what you want in life, it is small 
wonder that you do not attain it I You must have a clearly 
d^ned goal, and stick to it until it is attained. Did you 
ever see a scsilptOT at work upon a piece of marble? If 
you asked him what he was taoaking, he would tell you — 
a tnipid, a nymph, or whatever it mi^t be. He has a 
clearly defined mental picture of the finished product 
in mind. And you would be justly astonished if he re- 
plied: "I don't know I I'm just chipping away at the 
marble; something will probably evolve in the Old I" Yet 
that is the way many persons run their lives — ^with no 
definite object in view; with no goal in mind; just living 
from day to day in the hope that something will "turn 
up" — ^like Mr. Micawber. Nothing turns up unless you 
turn it up I You can not want one thing one minute, and 
•another the next, and so on, with any hope of obtaining 
any of these things. You must fix some definite goal in 
view — high enough for practical possibilities — and stick 
to it until that goal is attained. Wh^i that has been 
reached another can be held in view; but you must al- 
ways be working towards some clearly defined result; 
and let nothing interfere with your determination to 
reach it 

2. The second rule to be followed is that you mu9t 
make every mental action poritive. This has beoi de- 
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fined as follows : "A positive acti<m is an action that you 
feel when you realize that every force in your entire sys- 
tem is pushed forward, so to speak, and that it is passing 
through what may be termed an expanding and enlarg- 
ing state of feeling or consciousness. The positive atti- 
tude of mind is also indicated by the feeling of a firm, 
determined fulness throughout the nervous system." 

This positive attitude prevents negative thou^ts — ■ 
doubts, fears, etc., from entering the mind ; it gives poise 

- and power to the individual; a sort of reserve strength is 
felt; you will feel in harmony with yourself and your 
oivironment; you will feel that power is going from, you, 
instead of influencing you, from without. Positive 
thoughts spring from deep down within your own per- 
sonality ; they do not originate on the surface, as it were ; 
but from a deep central well within yourself. The 
deeper the source from within yourself that your 
thoughts and volitions come from, the deeper they will 

' sink into the minds of others. If they only originate on 
the surface with you, they will not penetrate beneath the 
surface with others. If, on the other hand, tbey spring 
from a deep well within you, th^ will reach an equally 
deep stratum in other individuals. This is the secret of 
power, which many possess. They make all their 
thoMghts and feelings deep, and send them out with 
toTXX and power. 

8. The third rule is that every thought miut he con- 
ttructive, not destructive; and by constructire thinking 
we mean mental action based upon the deep-seated de- 
sire to increase, achieve, build, aspire. Keep before you 
tMs ideal — to become greater, better, stronger, more in 
control of circumstances. This is positive thinking. 
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Do not try to follow the advice of those vfao would 
tell you to tiy and alter circumstances by thou^. You 
can not do it; you can not affect the inorganic outer 
world in this manner. The way to improve your circum- 
stances is to improve yourself and when you have done 
this, you will find yourself gravitating into better cir- 
cumstances, more successful conditions and surround- 
ings; you will find better friends, you wiU become more 
competent, and as you do so success will come to you. 
The way to attract better friends is to make yourself a 
better friend; be more unselfish, thoughtful, tactful, 
sympathetic and cheerful. Think of others, and they 
will think of you. If you shut yourself up in a hard 
sheU, you con not expect othera to try to poietrate it. 
Injustice, tyranny and intolerance no one can tolerate t 

You must also bear in mind the \mdoubted fact that 
negative minds never attract that XDkich w helpful to 
them under the circumstances, while positive mes do. If 
you drift, you mil meet others who drift also; "like 
attracts like"; and you will somehow aurite around you 
failures, those who are "down on their luck," etc If on 
the contrary, you begin to assume a positive successful 
attitude, you will come into contact with those who suc- 
ceed; things will b^in to "come your way," you will 
b^;in to gain in popularity and achieve success. The 
mental attitude is everything; externals will follow. 

And this fact should always be borne in mind. In 
order to achieve riches, it is not necessaiy at first to pos- 
sess them. You must be^n by feeling "rich inside," as 
it were; feel that things will come to you; that you will 
attract them; that they must do so; they will obey pour 
wilL At the same time you con not sit still ami just 
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wish for things to happen. Day dreaming in this man- 
no: never brought anybody anything. Accompanying 
this will must also be strenuous efforts in that direction; 
you must work to attain your goal; but this work must 
be dieerful, positive, thoughtful and constructive; and 
while doing it* you must keep ccsistantly before you the 
object you have in view and "will" to attain it. There 
is no doubt whatever that if you consistently do this, and 
throw your whole "self" into the undertaking, success, 
and that for which you wish vnH ultimately be yours. It 
has been demonstrated in hundreds of cases, and is con- 
stantfy being demonstrated today. 

Always remember that "God helps those who help 
themselves"; and in order to succeed in any direction, 
you must work, strive, use your will, energies and imag> 
ination — all the powers you possess in fact You must 
feel your desires through and throng and not only 
on the surface. Be dieerful; be optimistic. This at- 
titude of naind not only stimulates the bodily functicms 
into greater activity and health, but also actually brings 
about that which you desire. The pessimist curbs bis 
energies and concentrates his whole attention upon fail- 
ure; the optimist gives all his thought and power to the 
attainment of success, and arouses his faculties and 
forces to the bluest point of efficiency. The pesaimlat 
waits for better times, and expects to keep on waiting; 
the optimist goes to work with the best that is at band 
now, and proceeds to create better times. Which of these 
two has the most rig^t to expect ultimate success the 
more quickly? 

Once having chosen a path of acti<m, you' should 
launch yourself upon it with as great force and initial 
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tive as possible. There must be no holding back, no 
hesitation. All forces of this kind tend to bold you back, 
to prevent the efforts of the mind to progress. If you 
hold yourself, you will "fall between two stools"; and 
achieve nothing. Once having chosen a course of actitm, 
put all your life, all your energy, all yotu* enthusiasm 
into that course of action for the time being. Think 
well before acting; but after acting, act strongly! 

Try to live above personalities; above personal 
things. Host people are too personal in their attitude; 
they must learn to "detach themselves," as it were; to 
see the sin apart from the sinner; to se& themselves as 
they really are; to see and appreciate our own faults and 
weaknesses — and it may be said that as soon as we can 
do this, the faults and weaknesses disappearl So long 
as we are ojte with them, they are part of us; if we can 
succeed in holding ourselves aloof, as it were, and exam- 
ining this thought and action of ours, as though someone 
else had done it, then it is no longer a part of us; and as 
soon as we can do this, we have cured ourselves of tiiat 
fault or weakness, as the case may be. 

Remonber that we must embody our thoughts in 
our life, and our Ufe in our thoughts. It has been said 
that "He who would bec(xue great must live a great 
life"; and to a certain extent this is assuredly true. Ar- 
ray yourself in your spiritual strength; know that tb^e 
is an inexhaustible source of cosmic energy and power 
upon which you can draw — illimitable, endless, change- 
less ; and that you have only to hold yourself in that atti- 
tude of mind and body which permits this to flow into 
you, to obtain all that you desire. Thus you will find 
health and happiness and strength and luumony. 
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Ridiefl will come to you. Love will be yours. Power 
will airiTe. Worthy ambitions will be gratified. But 
to insure this, you must constantly do your best; strive 
after perfection and live your noblest. The hi^iest 
thoughts, impulses and aspirations must be yours ; health 
and strength of body must be cultivated; cheer and op- 
timism and tolerance must prevail. In ^ort, live your 
life as fully and as well as you can, and success — lasting 
and brilliant — ^will assuredly be yours 1 
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CHARACTBR MAKING THROUGH GOOD 
AND BAD HABITS 

Bt HEREWABD GABfilNaTON, Fh. D. 

"T TABIT second nature!" cried the Duke of 
I J_ Wellington. "Habit is ten times natuiel" 

£ven William James has said that we are 
"a bundle of habits." We get into ruts and grooves, 
and go on living our lives this way until we die, missing 
much that is really great and beautiful in life, merely be- 
cause we are so la^ and indifferent that we do not wuit 
to break away tiom beaten paths, and branch out anew. 
If we are to form new habits, we must break a.wa,y from 
many old ones, 

"The first thing necessary in breaking a bad habit 
is to want to break it. Some people don't. They fancy 
that they would like to stop smoking, or whatever it 
may be, hut in reality tiie thing that tiiey want to do is 
the thing that they do. < The smoker, for instance, does 
not really want to stop smoking. He wants to smoke, 

and that is all there is to it 

"The second great requirement is to substitute scane- 
thing in place of the habit that you expect to abandon. 
.... The essoice of habit breakini; consists not so 
much in the mere negative attitude of refraining from 
doing the undesirable thing, but rather in the positive 
attitude of doing something, and so filling one's mind 
and tune with though and activities of the ri^t kind 
tiiat these very soon establish themsdves and re-make 
one's character.** 
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One of the most important essentials is to atop tcor- 
rying. Whatever your dzflSculty may be, stop thinking 
about it t Devote your mind to some more constructive 
activity. As long as you worry about your habit, you 
thereby keep your mind on it and make it as bard as pos- 
able to break away from it. 

You must therefore "get busy." Avoid loafing. 
Find some useful work, and in it you will find happiness. 
Remember that "Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do"; and it is no doubt true that the work 
that they really enjoy keeps people out of misdiief more 
than anything else. Moreover, it is no longer "work." 
I can not too strongly recommend every young man or 
wconan to take up some hobby in life, and devote a cer- 
tain amount of time and interest to it, until it begins 
to absorb him. No matter wbaX it may be — reading, 
writing, music* science, even butterfly collecting — so 
long as it is an intellectual or useful or constructive hobby. 
You will soon find that you will turn to it with relief; 
and that many of the so-called "enjoyments" which you 
formerly liked will begin to seem tame and insipid to you 
afterwards. A recreation of this sort will prevent many 
a ruined life; further, it will often lead on the high road 
to success. Bemember always the words of William 
James: 

"Let no youth have any anxiety about the upShot of 
his education, whatever the line of it may be. If he keep 
faithfully busy each hour of the working day, he may 
safely leave the final result to itself. He can with per- 
fect co'tainty count on waking up some fine morning, 
to find himself one of the onnpetent ones of his genera- 
ti<m, in whatever pursuit he may have singled out Si- 
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lently, between all the details of his husiness, the power 
of judging in all that class of matter will have buih itself 
up within him as a possession that will never pass away. 
Young people should know this truth in advance. The 
ignorance of it has probably engendered more discour- 
agement and faint-heartedness in youths embarking on 
arduous careers than all other causes put together." 

To change a bad habit for a good one, therefore, in- 
volves a certain alteration within the nature itself. Here 
negative denial is not enough. We must conrtruct too. 

Undoubtedly bad habits do not continue to exist long 
in a normal, healthy mind, contained in a wholestKne, 
vigorous body. For this reason one of the best interests 
to have — one of the best "hobbies" to cultivate — is an in- 
terest in all athletic pursuits or open air pastimes. If 
there is any form of sport or outdoor exercise over which 
you can become enthusiastic, cultivate it for all you are 
worth. For it will occupy your mind in a wholesome 
way at the same time that it improves your body. Out- 
door life has a certain inspirational and refreshing in- 
fluence all its own. It is not only healthful, but mentally 
stimulating and uplifting. It appeals to all our best in- 
stincts. No matter what the nature of your habit, the 
more time that you can spend in the open air the better 
you will be able to resist it. 

EiwiroTtment and assodaticm have mudi to do with 
our habits — ^good or bad. 

Example is a great factor, and none but the strong- 
est characters can be expected to grow up without vices 
when surrounded by them. The majorily of us, how- 
ever, are not thus situated; we are surrounded on all 
sides t^ examples of all sorts — good and bad; and we 
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are free to make our choice — as to which of these most 
appeals to us, and which line we desire to follow. Once 
the decision is made, as before said, it must be acted 
upon immediately. "He who hesitates is lost." If good 
thou^ts and impulses were acted upon at once, we could 
break away fnxn many of our habits without much dif- 
ficulty; it is only when we allow ourselves to have "sec- 
ond thoughts" and vacillate, that we are apt to sway 
back into the old groove again. 

Always remember that if a habit is not stopped at the 
beginning, it becomes harder and harder to break, as 
time goes on. With each repetition, the traces in the ner- 
vous system are more indelibly fixed — ^until after a while 
it becomes almost impossible to break a bad habit which 
could have been overcome at the very beginning with 
hardly any effort at all. It is therefore important to 
watch ourselves and nip any tendency of the kind in the 
bud; in this way bad habits are readily cut off at their 
inception. 
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By HEBBWABD CABBINQTOK, Fb. d. 

SELF-CONFIDENCE is an essential ingredient 
of success. Without it no man ever achieved any- 
thing great in life, for the simple reason that it is 
an indication that the man is sure of hinnwlf and of his 
facts ; and until he is ture in this way, he can never con- 
vince others, or progress himself. 

Mistrust of ourselves — tiie source of timidity — al- 
ways springs from lack of confidence ui our own 
strength, and must weaken us by hindering us from ^t- 
ing to our thoughts and their realization the inspiration 
necessary to exalt them. 

It is because of this that physical health and vitality 
are so- important. It has been proved over and over 
again that physical health gives confidence to a man; 
and that his confidence in himself increases in direct pro- 
portion to his health and strength. The strong man ia 
always calm, self -poised, confident. He knows his own 
powOTs; be has tried them, and knows thor potentiali- 
ties. Only tiie weak, negative type is timorous, for the 
reason that he lacks that essential ingredient — self-ccm- 
fidence — bom of experience and courage. 

The loss or weakening of the will-power is the prin- 
cipal cause of attacks of timidity. Excessive self esteem 
is another cause. This may sound a contradiction, but it 
is true that the man who considers himself "superior^ 
and refuses to "get in the game" and mix with the worid, 
suffers from a certain timidity and shyness, which is 
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based upon iaa own vanity and egotism. Most excessive- 
ly quiet men are both timid and vain. 

Yoritomo-Tashi, the great Japanese philosopher, in 
itmting on tiiis very subject, says: "Timidity is often 
confounded with reserve. The reserved person is con- 
scious of his worth, and of his resources, which he con- 
centrates, instead of scattering to the four winds. 
Reserve is a force; timidity, a weakness; and success be- 
longs to the strong. . . . Energy is the highest goal 
of all things, and the world belongs to the energetic." 

Here is a dear recognition of the importance of 
health and strength, in the att^nment of a strong per- 
sonality and self-confidence. 

"Self-confidence or its lack," says Hu^ Masters, is 
really based primarily upon one's conscioumess of his 
own powers or of his deficiencies. . . . It is in large 
put a realization or consciousness of being able to 
do. It means faith in oneself, and courage based on 
that faith. To a Urge extent, lack of confidence arises 
from a consciousDess that one is not capable of doing the 
thing or things in mind, or a realization that he can not 
do tbem as well as some one else. 

"The first thing to do, therefore, is to acquire the 
ability to do the thing in question, and your confidence 
in your ability to do it becomes established automati- 
cally. If it is a matter of mental work, then proceed 
with a line of training or study or practice that will en- 
able you to exccL Just as soon as you can do superior 
work, just as soon as you can do your work better than 
others are able to do it, your confidence in yourself will 
be manifested throu^ your own raxisdousness of what 
you are capable of doing. 
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"If it is a matter of physical courage, of self-ctnufi- 
dence in your physical rdationship to other men, thai 
cultivate your body, your strength, your aidurance, 
until you know that you stand on an equality with 
them." 

This is sound advice, which should be followed. 

Self-confidence depends to a veiy great extent also 
upon the carriage of ike body. If you ^eep your chest 
high, your lungs full of air, and your head well back, 
you can not possibly feel "hang-dog," in the same way 
that you would if you went about with a sunkoi chest, 
head down, and rounded shoulders. Our general feeling 
of self-assurance depends to a very great ^:tent upcHi 
the body; and this question of self-confidence in turn 
depends very largely upon the feeling self, coupled with 
a strong wilL 

Clotket play a part in this feeling vriuch can not be 
overlooked. Ordinuily, one can not feel the same de- 
gree of confidence and dignity and self respect in rags 
that one would in a well groomed suit or evening dress. 
To a certain extent, it is true that "clothes make the 
man.*' Even a dirty collar, soiled finger nails or un- 
bru^ed hair may have the effect of disturbing one's 
eqiiilibrium to the extent that one can not feel one's best, 
or assume the same degree of self-poise and self-confi- 
dence one could when clothed at one's best. 

Read the chapter devoted to the cultivation of per- 
sonal magnetism, and follow the directions therein laid 
down relative to the use of the hands, eyes, body, the use 
of the voice, etc., and you will find these of great use in 
the cultivation of self-confidence. In fact, these two are 
largely inter-related, and as your self-confidence in- 
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creases, your fund of magnetism will be found to in- 
crease, and vice verta. 

Develop the spirit of self-reliance, not so much by 
affirmations, as by the more practical and efiFective 
character-building school of doing thin^. And also by 
learning to stand on your own legs. When you have an 
idea of doing something from which your first impulse is 
to shrink, then go ahead and do it with as little thou^t 
as possible about the courage you show in doing it. For- 
get that it takes nerve. Simply do it I You have heard 
of the theory of "learning by doing." This is a plan of 
character-building by doing. Cultivate your courage 
by establishing a life policy of going through with every- 
thing you start, by carrying out your projects, until you 
have established in your own mind the fact that you can 
do things. And when you have actually realized that, 
through proving it to yourself, the element of confidoice 
in yourself and in your ability to do things wiU develop 
naturally. 

Probably the most subtle and penetrating analysis of 
lack of self-confidence and timidity ever written is that 
of Yoritomo-Tashi, already quoted, who said: 

"The timid person .... is cognizant of his 
own worth, but it is very rare that this conviction inspires 
him with a wish to correct his defect (of timidity). . . . 
He thinks the opinions of others are very unjust; 
but he suffers less from this than one would imagine. 
There is a special kind of pride which causes him to 
congratulate himself on the amiable way he bears this 
lack of appreciation. The "ego" of the timid man be- 
comes a god whose altar is his heart. It is there he takes 
refuge in hours of humiliation; and this creed is the 
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source of the self-love which causes him to have an ex- 
aggerated opinion of his own worth, and to depreciate 
that of others. . . . 

"The timid also feign gentleness, and they are ob- 
sequiously polite; they do not know how to make objeo 
tions nor to banter, and so they give their approval to 
everything without exercising any judgment. . . . 
They live a life hke a rabbit, and everjrthing which dis- 
turbs them, whether under the guise of pleasure or of 
grief, frightens them. . . . This mistaken virtue, 
called timidity, soon degenerates into open antipatl^ 
toward everybody who offends them." 

The way to prevent and cure timidity then, is the 
some as the cultivation of self-confidence. As the one 
increases, the other vanishes. Build up the bodily health, 
by means of exercise, careful diet, a plentiful supply of 
water, deep breathing exercises; strengthen the mind by 
work; cultivate the will by a series of exercises; and cul- 
tivate a certain social side to your nature — ^thus fa- 
miliarizing yourself with all shades and classes of society 
— and your self-confidence will increase by leaps and 
bounds; and as it does so all feeling of fear, of hesita- 
tion and of timidity will vanish like the mist before the 
strong rays of the rooming sun, which sends its shafts of 
light athwart the fields and meadows, rising in its power 
and splendor. 
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PERSONAL MAGNETISM 

Bt HEREWARD CABAINGTON, Ph. D. 

SUCCESS in life depends very largdly upon per- 
sonal magnetism. No doubt everyone has ob- 
served the fact that certain men and women pos- 
sess this power to an astonishing degree; it is not nec- 
essaiy for them to say anj^thing to manifest it They 
may only step into the elevator, and everyone around 
them feels tffis magnetic force — exuding as it were from 
them. All great men and women possess this magnetic 
quality to a large extent ; and it is owing to this fact that 
their success is largely due. Napoleon possessed it to an 
unusual degree ; and all great leaders have been similarly 
endowed. 

Personal magnetism is but a name given to the uni- 
versal force manifested in human life. It is that power 
which attracts what we want; holds people under our 
sway, and enables us to forge ahead and obtain what 
we want. Some people possess this quality to an aston- 
ishing degree; but there can be no doubt that we all pos- 
sess it to some extoit. and that it can be cultivated in all 
of us by practice. 

Here as elsewhere, physical health is the foundation 
and pre-requisite upon which personal magnetism de- 
pends. In practically all cases, vitali^ and energy are 
required, to develop this power; Roosevelt was a living 
^[ample of this. Physical exercise will generate it more, 
perhaps, than anything else; and it is certain that witli- 
out health and vitality, no high degree of personal mag^ 
netism can be obtained. All measures should be adopted. 
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therefore, to strengthen the body and the mind; to im- 
prore its strength and health; to control the mind, and 
build up and strengthen the will. The various practical 
diapters devoted to psychological training should be 
studied in this ctnmection. 

Deep breathing exercites are veiy essential. With- 
out full lung capacity, no great degree of personal mag- 
netism is possible. Throw out the chest, take a few de^ 
breaths, and you will find that your self-eonfidoice is 
already increased many fold. If now as you inhale, 
you think to yourself: "I have strength"; "I have 
power"; etc., you will find that you actually acquire 
this power to an astonishing degree in a relatively short 
space of time. 

A good speaking voice is essential. To obtain this, 
reading and speaking aloud should be practiced. En- 
deavor to make the voice deeper, if a man — as a rich, 
resonant voice at once carries with it the idea of power, 
and others will tend to follow instinctively. Speak 
clearly; articulate carefully, do not hurry your speedi. 
and speak with depth of feeling. Pay attention to what 
you say, and see that your listener is paying attentiim 
before you speak. Have a "smile in your voice." Make 
it pleasant, while at the same time maintain its firmness. 
Notiiing so influences a woman as a man's voice; in fact, 
it has been said that a wcxnan can resist a man's looks, 
his riches, his manner, but she can not resist his voioel 
From this we see the importance of cultivating a good 
speaking voice. And to cultivate this there is no better 
exercise tiian reading and reciting aloud every day 
alone, in front of a mirror, so that you can observe your 
actions, and check those which are superlative. 
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Regarding the movements of the handt while talk- 
ing, a tew remarks must suffice. Make these as few as 
possible. Wild gesticulations may be all right for a re- 
li^ous reriTal; but th^ are not effective in daily con- 
rersation; they only make the speaker ridiculous, and 
fail to convince. A slight gesture, just at the con- 
cluaion of a sentence, or when making a point emphatic, 
may be all right ; in fact, it is sometimes very useful here ; 
but above all, avoid the use of the hands on any and 
eveiy occasion. Remember that all downward passes 
with the hands are "sleep" passes, in hypnotism; and all 
upward passes are "waking" passes. Therefore, your 
hands should move in a downward direction, when they 
move at all, since this tends to influence the person 
to whom you are speaking in the right manner. 

The eye» are very important factors, in the cultiva- 
tion of personal magnetism. It has been said that a 
stream of vital magnetism issues from the eyes, when the 
will is used intently ; and experiments seem to prove this. 
You must train your eyes so that they can look at any 
object for a considerable length of time without becom- 
ing tired or without blinking. To do this, you must 
look with relaxed eyes, without strain; for if you strain 
them, you will cause the eyes to water, to appear weak, 
and they will at once lose all their power. A very good 
practice is to look at a small object, such as a black 
dot on a piece of paper, for some time; then move the 
head round in a circular motion, keeping the eyes fixed 
all the time on the dot. Another good plan is to look at 
your own reflection in the mirror. Take up yoiu* posi- 
tion in front of a looking glass at a distance of about 
fifte^i inches, and gaze steadily into your own vyv^ 
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taking care not to blink or allow your gaze to be di»- 
tracted for a moment, while so doing. Now, mU intent- 
ly, while you are looking into your own ejres, that a ob- 
tain thing shall come to pass. This will give you an ides 
of your own appearance during the process; will tell you 
what to avoid; and will prove excellent practice for de- 
veloping magnetism in your look, and in your eyes. 

The uae of the eyes is another matter. Always re- 
member that the eyes hare a certain subtle fascinatitxi; 
even a horse or a dog will look you in the eyes when you 
speak to him. Therefore, look directly into the ^es of 
the person to whom you are speaking when you wish 
to influence him and make a point; on the contrary, look 
away when anyone is speaking to you, and trying to in- 
fluence you. A good plan is to look away imtil the very 
end of liie remark, and then suddenly turn to your caa- 
versationalist, and look him directly in the eye, as you 
b^in your own sentence. 

Remember that a quick, short remark will usually 
have the effect of drawing the eyes of the other person 
to your face. Many salesmea know this, and will wait 
for the psychological moment; then just as they are 
about to make their point, will make a short, snap]^ re- 
mark, whidi will draw the eyes of the other person; then 
before these con be withdrawn, the point is made with all 
the emphasis possible. An emphatic downward gesture 
of the hands at this mcnnent may be useful in aiding the 
general suggestion. 

Always remember that suggestion is a great factor, 
in personal magnetism. It has been said that if any man 
were to get up on the street comer, and repeat em- 
phatically enough and often enoii^^ that two and two 
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nuke fire> that he would find a certain number of people 
who would believe bim ! While this may be an exaggera- 
tion* it is certainly true that a deep, sincere manner of 
stating things goes a long way towards getting them ac- 
cepted as true. Conviction brings conviction. Repeti- 
tion is also essential. Saying a thing over and over 
again will force its acceptance, even when the first time 
seemed to awaken no response. This ia the secret of ad- 
vertising. The first time the advertisonent is seen, it 
fails to "reach" us; but the second and third times, it 
gets into our consciousness; and after many times, we 
begin to feel that we actually must have that thing 1 It 
is tiie same with verbal suggestions. TeU a man a thing 
once, and it may make no impression; but to keep on 
telling him that thing, perhaps in diif erent words, and he 
will ultimately agree with you that he doe» really want 
it after alir 

Back of all these external expressions-^he eye, the 
gestures, etc. — ^must lie the power of the will. This is 
the driving force which gives your commands power 
and forces their acceptance. Telepathy, or the influ- 
ence of mind upon mind without direct sensory channels 
of connection, is now pretty thoroughly accepted by 
the scientific world ; and it is this power which is largely 
used in persona] magnetism. Use your mind to influ- 
ence the person to whom you are talking or thinking 
about; use your will power; focus and direct it. There 
is nothing 'Srrong" in so doing, since we all do it un- 
consciously every day; and further, life is a battle, in 
which the skongest wins. You have a ri|^t to exercise 
all your powers to the unmost, provided you are using 
them in tiie rig^ manner, and not for evil purposes. 
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TVo factors should perhaps he insisted upcm in this 
connection. They are, fir*t, the importance of drinking 
hrge quantities of pure water, in order to increase the 
amount of personal magnetism one generates. Water 
seems to have the effect of impartiDg this; and the 
human organism revives and responds to water in mucb 
the same way that a plant does. 

The second factor is that iEoo muck food will effec- 
tually prevent the accumulation of vital magnetism. 
The body will be poisoned, and the necessary magnetism 
will not be generated. Mr. Leroy Berrier says in this 
connection: "From observed experiments, I am con- 
vinced that the person who desires to unlock a wealth of 
latent magnetic power must not only abstain from over- 
eating but eat very moderately and take a fast now and 
then. . . . My foods are of the proper qualities; I 
consume a sufficient amount properly to sustain me, 
both mentally and physically, and leave a surplus which 
takes the form of personal magnetism — a surplus store 
of personal magnetism which I can unlock throu^ love, 
enthusia«n, concentration, absolute trust, punctuality, 
order and application. This gives me mastery of sdf 
and conditions." 
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Bt HEREWASD CABBIKQTON, Ph. D. 

WE speak of success being "achiered." That is 
just what it is — i. e., gained, arrired at, mas- 
tered. It results from certain comet. Success 
does not happen. It is a result. It results from your 
own attitude and method of life. 

We must always remember that rarely or never in 
life do things "just happen." They happen because we 
make them do so. The law of cause and effect is opera- 
tive here as elsewhere. In fact, in no department of life 
is this obvious truism more amply borne out than in the 
attainmoit of success. 

We must be sure as to what we mean by success, 
however. What would be success to one person would not 
be success to another. The iisual idea of "success" is that 
represented by money — ^the amassing of a large fortune; 
we cbU such a man a "successful man." And so he is. But 
many other men and women have other ideas as to what 
would constitute success for them; that would be their 
success. It mij^t be to win the love of a particular per- 
son ; or to make some great discovery ; or to achieve scnne 
great name in the world, etc. This would be success for 
them. Success, therefore, varies with the individual; so 
that we must say that success, broadly speaking, is the 
ability to bring about that whidi we desire. The objects 
of success may vary; the methods never. 

Let us assume that you have made up your mind aa 
to the kind of success you wish to achieve (and let it be 
said vou will never attain success until you hae done 
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this). Tou must then set about attaining it I Certainly, 
some people will be more successful than others in ibis 
world; but within reasonable limits, it may be said with 
complete conviction that you can make sure of tucceu. 

First of all you must have bodUy Jiealth, energy, 
vitality, life. Unless there is a certain driving nervous 
force behind your actions, you will not reach a fai^ de- 
gree of success. This can be cultivated by a simple, 
hygienic life, and by taking daily exercises, and follow- 
ing the methods of life laid down in this system. 

You must thai take into account your ability, 
natural and acquired. If you have inherited taloits, so 
much the better; if you have had the advantage of a 
good education, good again; but never forget that many 
great men — such as Lincoln — ^made themselves, and had 
none of these advantages to start witL Th^ had large 
quantities of that third most important ingredient — 
Character. 

Character consists of a variety of compounding ele- 
ments — ^will power, persistence, integrity, industry, 
punctually, self-coofidoice, ambiticm and enthusiasm. 
All of these are needed, in order to attain great success. 
If you lack enthusiasm for your work, you will not suc- 
ce«l; if your will is weak, or you lack the necessary per- 
sistence, or self-confidence, or are always late and not 
"on the job" — any of these faults may spoil your diance 
of success, wfaidi would otherwise hare been achieved. 
Most of these are purely a question of habit; and these 
habits can readify be acquired, with a little patience and 
the exercise of a certain amount of wiU powor — as ex- 
plained m the section devoted to "Habits." 

Your personality may be said to consist of good pres- 
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ence, address, apxKarance, appropriate voice and speech, 
dignity, cheerfulness and magnetiffln. Again, these are 
all more or less essential to the attainment of ultimate 
progress in life. Self -study and frank self -analysis will 
oftoi reveal hidden faults of character, which call for 
eradication, before further progress can be made. We 
must learn to regard the body and mind as a delicate, in- 
ter-acting mechanism— just as a motor car is a mechan- 
ism; and if any part of it is out of order, it must be 
repaired before progress can be made. A man is as 
weak as his weakest link; and this applies to the mind no 
less than to the body. A little judiraous work in self- 
examination, and effort will not be wasted; it will, in 
fact, repay you more than anything else you could pos- 
sibly do, in proportion to the effort made. 

Consider also your qualifications under the heading 
of "Generalship," in which may be listed Management, 
Judgment and Business Insight. These are partly in- 
stinctive and partly cultivated talents. But there is no 
doubt that a certain tendency or talent — ^which we had 
thought to be purely instinctive — can be cultivated by a 
little work and effort Those portions of the brain util- 
ized in that particular line of work seem to be stimulated 
into greater activity, in consequence of the added effort. 
Thus if you wish greater financial success, there is no 
doubt that those faculties of the mind which constitute 
this, and upon which success in this line depends, can be 
brought into greater activity and prominence by the 
continued thinking along these lines. Any facility can 
be similarly cultivated; we only have to use an organ 
or a power practically and constructively, in ord^ to 
increase its strength and dcHuinaDce. 
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Always remember that you mmt make the most of 
all your opportunities and never let one slip by. "Grasp 
opportimity by the forelock," is an old sajring — and a 
very true one I If you have made up your mind in a 
certain direction, act at once upon your dioice without 
procrastination. Rranember that "fortune favors the 
bold," and it is perhaps better to fail once in several 
trials, than not to try at all. "Faint heart ne'er won 
fair lady I" 

Leun to know the value of money, without becom- 
ing a slave to it. Learn the value of time; sudi a book 
as Arnold Bennett's "H»w to Live on Twenty-Four 
Hours a Day,," would prove most useful and illumi- 
nating to many persons. Keep your resolutions fixed; 
never let them "float"; at the same time, do not beccxne 
so set in your views that they can not be changed. If 
you do, you are liable to become prejudiced and obsti- 
nate — and many people mistake obstinacy for will 
power; idien, as a matter of fact, it is the very opposite. 

Time is equally available to all; your life depends 
upon the use you make of it. Thinking is that which 
builds success. Your earning capacity rests with you; 
and depends upon the amoimt of actual work you do 
"above the eyes." It has been pointed out that a man, 
from his nose downward, may be worth thirty dollars a 
week; but from his nose upwards, he may nu^e a mil- 
lion a year! It all depends upon how you use your 
"gray matter." And ronembor there is no "royal road" 
to success! It usually means 'work, and plenty of it. 
But there is no reason why the young man or wnnan of 
today who realizes this and determines to achieve suc- 
cess, should not do so in great measure in consequence. 
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